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gUttcrttennettn 


It  has  long  been  a  source  of  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment to  travellers,  that  a  city,  celebrated 
for  giving  birth  to  several  eminent  characters, 
and  possessing  in  itself  so  many  attractions,  should 
be  deficient,  in  what  other  places,  of  comparatively 
little  interest  furnish  to  the  enquirer;  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  beauties  and  antiquities.  With  the 
intention  of  obviating  that  deficiency  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  offered. 

To  the  admirers  of  Johnson,  the  views  of  his 
birth  place,  the  willow,  and  the  house  of  his 
daughter  in  law,  the  author  presumes  will  not  be 
unacceptable,  and  trusts  the  public  will  view 
his  efforts  with  candor  and  indulgence. 

A  short  account  of  the  Cathedral,  Painted 
Glass,  Monuments,  &c,  is  already  published; 
little  has  therefore  been  said  of  it  in  this  volume. 


A 

*  SHORT    ACCOUNT 

I. 

OF   THE 

CITY     OF     LICHFIELD. 


Lichfield,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
valley,  in  the  southern  division  of  Offlow  hundred, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  brook,  which  rising-  on  the  west  of 
the  City,  flows  through  the  Minster  and  Stow 
pools,  and  falls  into  the  river  Trent,  near  Alrevvas. 

Lichfield  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  country  of 
Cornavii,  and  under  the  Romans  was  in  the  di- 
vision of  Flavia  Ca?sarensis,  it  afterwards  belong- 
ed to  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  residence 
of  whose  monarchs  was  at  Tamworth. 

Seated  upon  the  road  between  London  and 
Liverpool,  at  the  point  intersected  by  that  from 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  to  the  north,  it  is  well 
calculated  for  a  commercial  depot,  but  its  trade 
is  small,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  is  respectable. 

Surrounded  by  a  country  abounding  with  game, 
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it  is  a  desirable  residence  for  the  sportsman,  the 
rides  in  the  neighbourhood  are  pleasant  and  the 
air  salubrious. 

The  distance  from  London  is  119  miles,  in 
1°  44  W.  L.  and  52<>  54'  N.  L. 

Lichfield  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
consequence  amongst  the  Britons,  although  its 
name  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  by  historians. 
The  Roman  stations  in  its  vicinity  were  numerous, 
and  some  strongly  fortified,  Etocetum  is  about 
one  mile,  and  the  Vallum  at  Pipe  Hill  mentioned 
by  Shaw  about  two  miles  distant. 

The  name  is  evidently  Saxon  and  has  been  said 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  Leccian,  to  cover 
with  water,  whence  lece,  lee,  Itch,  but  its  situa- 
tion by  the  side  of  a  small  brook  (for  the  pools 
are  of  subsequent  formation)  can  scarcely  war- 
rant such  a  derivation. 

It  is  called  by  Bede,  Licidfield;  by  Ingulphus, 
and  Huntington,  Lichfeld;  by  Simon  Dunelm, 
Licethfeld;  by  Brompton,Lichesf'elde;  by  Knygh- 
ton,  Lichefield;  by  Gervas,  Lychesfield;  and  by 
others  Lichenfeld;  signifying  the  field  of  dead 
bodies,  from  the  Saxon  lice,  a  dead  body,  from 
whence  also  the  gates  through  which  the  dead 
are  carried  to  the  grave,  are  called  lichgates, 
and  the  act  of  watching  the  corps,  the  lichwake. 

It  has  also  been  derived  from  Licgan,  jacere, 
occumbere,  making-  licet  or  Heed,  j actus,  oc- 
cubitus,  a  tract  of  uncultivated  or  fallow  land, 
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but  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  county  of  Stafford 
was  then  a  forest,  it  seerns  inapplicable  to  this  par- 
ticular spot,  which  was  in  fact  a  cultivated  valley 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  waste. 

It  has  by  others  been  degraded  from  an  holy 
site,  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  charnel  house,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sacrificed 
by  the  Flamans,  but  there  are  no  druidical  re- 
mains in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  any  trace  of 
them  nearer  than  Barr  Beacon  or  Druid  Heath, 
a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles. 

According-  to  the  memorial  of  the  church,  it 
bad  its  name  from  lickes,  war,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  a  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity. 

The  persecution  which  was  raised  throughout 
the  Roman  dominions  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
(A.D.  303)  against  the  Christians,  was  carried  on 
in  this  Island  with  particular  cruelty,  by  Max- 
imian,  the  governor  of  Britain;  it  is  said  on  the 
death  of  St  Alban,  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
his  disciple,  St  Amphibalus,  fled  to  the  Forests 
for  security,  but  being  discovered  at  his  devotions 
near  the  place  where  Lichfield  now  stands,  was 
seized  and  put  to  death,  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
from  Etocetum,  or  Wall,  then  a  Roman  station 
of  considerable  magnitude;  his  followers  were 
massacred,  and  their  bodies  left  unburied,  a  prey 
to  the  birds  and  beasts,  with  which  the  country 
then  abounded.* 

*  In  Hopwas  Forest  were  found  wolves,  bulls,  and  bears. 
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Tradition  points  out  as  the  scene  of  this  occur- 
rence, some  fields  near  Stychbrooke,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  Hie 
Jilius  and  Christians  Field;  where  also  St  Chad 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  his  converts,  as  a 
spot  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  a  meadow  adjoining  this  place,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Toad's  Hole  Piece,  have  been 
recently  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  human 
bones,  various  pieces  of  earthenware,  some  of 
which  arc  roman,  others  of  a  ruder  form  and 
coarser  materials;  a  stone  bowl  or  dish,  perhaps 
used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  quern 
for  gTinding-  corn,  a  ball  of  stone,  fragments  of 
weapons,  the  head  of  a  pike  or  halberd,  *  and 
several  horse  shoes  pierced  for  nails  in  the  front 
as  well  as  sides,  they  were  discovered  nearly  four 
feet  beneath  the  surface  in  a  peaty  soil,  amongst, 
and  covered  by,  great  quantities  of  roots  and 
decaying  branches  of  trees,  so  that  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  a  thicket,  from  the  midst  of 
which  ran  a  small  brook,  and  formed  an  eligible 
situation  for  those  who  sought  concealment. 

*  They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Lewis  Buckeridge,  Esqi 
of  this  City,  and  are  represented  in  the  following  page. 
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The  domestic  utensils,  show  them  to  be  the 
relicks  of  a  people  destroyed  in  their  retreat, 
rather  than  the  remains  of  those  killed  in  battle, 
and  being  upon  the  spot  indicated  by  the  tradi- 
tion, serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it. 

The  earthen  bowl  is  of  a  light  coloured  clay, 
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with  small  particles  of  iron  in  the  surface  of  the 
inside,  and  letters  with  ornaments  on  the  margin  : 
a  similar  one  is  mentioned  by  Camden,  page  362 
plate  27,  and  Throsby  in  his  history  of  Leicester, 
has  given  an  engraving  of  one  found  in  the 
cloaca  of  that  borough,  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  also  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices. 

"  Ipsa  tenens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido," 
M  Candentes  vaccae  media  inter  cormia  fundit." 

VIRGIL. 

The  head  of  the  pike  is  twenty-one  inches  in 
length,  and  the  stone  ball  four  inches  diameter, 
the  bowl  is  granite. 

The  arms  of  the  city  according  to  Gwillim,  are 
on  an  escutcheon  of  landscape,  the  bodies  of 
several  martyrs  in  divers  manners  massacred. 

The  ground  then  watered  with  their  holy  blood 
Who  died  for  Christ,  shall  be  accounted  good ; 
The  name  of  Lichfield  to  the  place  they  gave, 
The  field  of  bodies  or  the  martyrs  grave. 

In  the  old  church  of  St  Mary,  were  painting* 
of  Diocletian's  army,  and  the  preaching  of  St 
Amphibalus*  to  the  idolaters,  underneath  which 


*  In  the  ancient  records  of  free-masonry,  he  is  stated  to 
have  preached  the  christian  faith  at  Caerlcon  about  the  year 
300,  he  was  by  birth  a  Roman. 
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were  these  sentences. 

"  Hi  sunt,  qui  venerunt  de  tribulatione  magna, 
"  et  laverant  Stolas  suas,  et  delabaverunt  ens  in 
u  sanguine  agnis. 

"  Laus  martyrii  in  causa  bonitatin,  non  in 
"  pcense  acerbitate. 

"Ad  presides  et  reges  ducemini  in  testimoni- 
u  uin  ill  is  et  gentibus. 

"  Ecclesia  semen  sanguis  Martyrum." 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  Lichfield  by 
historians  until  its  erection  into  an  episcopal  see, 
by  Oswy, the  victorious  King  of  Northumberland, 
who  having  defeated,  and  slain,  Penda,  king-  of 
Mercia  in  battle,  converted  his  pagan  subjects  to 
Christianity,  and  appointed  Duina,  or  Dwina,  a 
Scotsman,  bishop,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
G56.  It  is  probable  that  divine  resided  as  chap- 
lain in  the  king's  house,  and  that  there  was  no 
church  prior  to  the  one  erected  by  Peada,  the 
son  in  law  of  Oswy,  which  was  dedicated  to  St 
Mary,  and  St  Peter.  That  the  site  was  esteem- 
ed holy,  may  be  conjectured  from  there  being 
soon  after  this,  two  religious  foundations,  one 
the  residence  of  St  Chad  at  Stowe,  the  other  de- 
dicated to  St  Mary,  in  the  west  between  Leman- 
syche  and  Waycliffe. 

The  legend  of  Ceadda  or  St  Chad  says,  that  at- 
tracted by  the  sanctitude  or  solitude  of  the  place, 
he  took  up  his  abode  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  near 
a  clear  spring-,  and  lived  an  eremetical  life,  sup- 
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ported  by  the  milk  of  a  doe,  which  visited  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  being  chased  by  Wul fade 
and  Rufine,  the  sons  of  Wul  fere  king-  of  Mercia, 
fled  for  safety  to  the  cell  of  the  saint,  who  con- 
verted the  princes  to  Christianity.  Becoming- 
zealous  in  the  faith,  they  persuaded  Ceadda  to 
remove  to  a  place  more  convenient  for  their 
attendance  and  nearer  to  their  father's  residence 
at  Wulfercester,  this  being  discovered  by  Were- 
band,  an  attendant  and  flatterer  of  their  father, 
they  were  surprised  at  their  devotions,  and  fell 
by  the  hand  of  their  parent ;  Ceadda  escaped 
from  his  fury,  and  returned  to  his  former  abode 
at  Stowe,  where  he  was  shortly  followed  by 
Wulfere,  who  stung  with  remorse,  and  persuaded 
by  his  Queen  Erminilda,  who  was  herself  a 
christian,  implored  pardon  at  the  feet  of  the 
saint.  Having  been  baptised,  he  banished  idol- 
atrous worship  from  his  dominions,  and  founded 
several  religious  houses,  particularly  one  on  the 
spot  stained  by  the  blood  of  his  sons,  near  Stone, 
in  Staffordshire. 

On  the  death  of  Jarumannus  (by  whom  the 
church  was  consecrated  about  A.  D.  666.)  he 
raised  Ceadda  to  the  bishoprick  A.D.  667. 

Although  St  Chad  afterwards  removed  to  York, 
he  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  buried  at  his 
favourite  residence  at  Stowe,  where  his  disciple 
Ovin  heard  the  angels  chaunt  his  obit.  Ovin 
had  been  chief  minister  to  Edeldride,  and  sacri- 
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ficed  all  his  temporal  possessions  to  follow  the 
saint. 

The  relicks  of  Ceadda  are  sai<l  to  have  perform- 
ed miracles,  the  dust  from  his  grave  proving  a 
remedy  for  all  distempers  in  man  or  beast;  and 
a  maniac  who  had  escaped  from  his  keepers,  and 
accidentally  rested  all  night  on  the  tomb,  was 
restored  to  reason. 

Upon  his  canonization,  he  became  the  patron 
saint  of  medicinal  springs,  and  his  bones  being 
removed  to  the  cathedral  by  Ileadda,  orCatheadns 
bishop  of  Sidnacester  about  the  year  700,  were 
inclosed  in  a  rich  shrine,  and  became  the  resort 
of  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  to  which  may  be  at- 
tributed the  rise  of  Lichfield  from  an  insignificant 
village. 

Wulfere,  as  well  as  another  Mercian  king, 
(Celdred)  was  buried  at  Lichfield,  the  first  in 
675,  the  latter  about  71b*. 

At  the  request  of  Offa,  who  repaired  and  en- 
larged the  church,  the  see  was  raised  by  Pope 
Adrian  to  an  archbishoprick,  with  the  suffragan 
bishops  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Leicester,  .Sid- 
nacester, and  the  two  Bishops  of  the  east  angles, 
Helmham  and  Dunwich.  Adulphus  the  first, 
and  only  archbishop,  had  his  seat  at  Lichfield, 
but  on  the  death  of  Offa,  it  was  by  a  decree  of 
Leo,  reduced  to  its  former  rank. 

Albert,  king  of  the  east  Angles,  son  in  law  to 
the  victorious  Offa,  Mas  buried  in  the  Cathedral, 
c 
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by  Humbert,  successor  to  Adnlphus  in  the 
bishoprick. 

Athelard  became  bishop  in817,soon  after  which 
prebendaries  were  first  appointed,  of  whom  Huida 
was  the  first  provost  or  dean;  and  the  prebends 
were  Berkeswick,  Weeford,  Sallow,  Handes- 
acre,  Tachebrooke,  Freeford,  Eccleshall,  Bishops- 
hull,  Oloughton,  Itehington,  Curburgh,  Terwin, 
Gaia  Major,  Gaia  Minor,  Longdon,  Stotfold, 
Prees,  Colwich,  Brewood,  Alrewas,  and  Wolvey. 

Peter,  who  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  by 
William  the  conqueror,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  removed  the  see  to  St  John's  in  Chester, 
and  was  thence  called  bishop  of  Chester  and 
Lichfield;  amongst  other  property  of  the  bishop- 
rick mentioned  in  doomesday  book,  are  thirty- 
five  acres  of  Meadow,  and  two  mills,  at  four 
shillings  rent. 

Robert  de  Lymsey,  who  succeeded  Peter,  and 
was  the  second  bishop  of  Chester,  on  the  death 
ofLeowin,  Abbot  of  Coventry,  attracted  by  the 
immense  wealth,  conferred  by  the  munificent 
Earl  Leofric,  and  his  Lady  Godiva,  obtained 
from  the  King  the  custody  of  that  Abbey,  to 
which  place  he  soon  afterwards  removed  the  see, 
and  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Coventry. 

Roger  de  Clinton,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  was  kinsman  to 
Geoffry  Lord  Clinton,  chamberlain  and  trea- 
surer to  the  King,  and  although   he  is  said  to 
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have  purchased  the  bishopvick,  at  (he  price  of 
3000  marks,  proved  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to 
the  church.  He  took  down  the  Mercian  building 
and  erected  the  present  edifice,  which  was 
roofed  with  stone  ami  covered  with  lead;  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  prebendaries,  and  appointed 
the  first  canons;  the  fortifications  of  the  close 
were  built  by  him,  and  surrounded  and  defended 
by  a  deep  ditch;  he  repaired  the  castle  and 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  its  garrison, 
seeming-  more  desirous  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  than  a  divine.  Taking  up  the  cross  he 
he  died  at  Antioch,  on  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  A.  D.  1148. 

The  priory  of  St  John,  in  this  city,  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  him. 

According  to  Malmsbury,  Lichfield  was  a 
small  village,  much  inferior  to  a  city;  the  country 
round  about,  was  covered  with  trees,  and  a  rivulet 
ran  near  it ;  the  old  church  stood  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  and  was  famous  for  the  poverty 
and  abstinence  of  its  most  ancient  members. 

In  1153  King  Stephen  granted  to  Walter 
Durdent,  successor  to  Clinton,  and  prior  of 
Christ's  church  Canterbury,  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing money. 

Randal,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chester,  dying  ex- 
communicated by  this  Bishop,  his  absolution  and 
the  liberation  of  his  soul  from  purgatory  was 
purchased  by  his  widow  and  son,  who  for  that 
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purpose  gave  the  town  of  Styshall  near  Coven- 
try, to  the  Bishop  and  his  successors.  King  John 
granted  a  market  to  Lichfield,  A.  D.  1161. 

In  1235  permission  was  given  by  Henry  III,  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  dig  stone,  out  of  the 
forest  of  Hopwas,  (which  then  joined  the  town,) 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  church, 
doing  no  damage  to  his  forest;  the  quarry  is  on 
the  Ichneild  road  near  Freeford,  and  is  now 
called  Quarry  Hills;  and  probably  furnished 
stone  for  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  priory, 
the  castle  on  Green-hill,  and  various  other  build- 
ings, south  of  the  brook;  the  quarries  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  with  the  fosse  and  pools, 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
church  and  walls  of  the  close. 

Alexander  de  Stavensby,who  died  1238,  built  a 
monastery  for  Friars  Minorites,  or  Franciscans,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city.  Being  suspected  of  a 
confederacy  with  the  Earl  Marshall,  he  solemnly 
excommunicated  all  those  who  had  any  design  of 
betraying  the  king,  who  thence  became  satisfied 
of  his  fidelity,  and  restored  him  to  favour;  on 
his  death,  the  monks  of  Coventry  and  canons  of 
Lichfield  chose  for  their  bishop  William  de  Raw- 
leigh,  the  king's  chaplain,  who  being  also  elected 
to  the  see  of  Norwich,  preferred  the  latter,  which 
caused  a  controversy  between  the  churches  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  After  some  disputes, 
both  parties  agreed  in  the  choice  of  Nicholas  de 
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Farnham,  who  declining-  an  office  of  so  great 
burthen,  a  renewal  of  contentions  ensued,  when 
by  the  interposition  of  the  king,  Hugh  de  Pattes- 
hull,  Treasurer  of  St  Pauls,  and  of  England,  was 
elected ;  the  church  of  Colwich  was  by  him 
made  a  prebend  in  that  of  Lichfield. 

In  1291  the  monastery  erected  by  Stavensby, 
and  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Walter  de  Langton,  who  succeeded  to  the  see, 
A.D.  1295,had  at  different  periods  held  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  absent  on  an  embassy  for  the  king ;  he 
was  consecrated  at  Cambray,  and  continued  to 
fill  the  post  of  high  treasurer  after  he  became 
bishop  of  this  diocese. 

He  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Edward  the 
first,  but  having  the  care  of  that  monarch's  fune- 
ral, who  died  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  he  was 
ordered  by  his  son  and  successor,  to  convey  the 
body  to  London,  for  interment,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  seized  by  the  king's  command,  and  imprison- 
ed in  the  tower,  in  revenge  of  some  severities 
shewn  him  by  the  bishop,  whose  deer  he  had 
riotously  and  wantonly  destroyed. 

At  the  instigation  of  Pierre  Gaveston,  his  goods 
were  confiscated,  and  his  person  strictly  con- 
fined, notwithstanding  he  was  acquitted  on  his 
trial,  of  all  the  charges  against  hiin;  and  his 
release  was  finally  owing  to  the  spirited  remon- 
strances of  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  enter  upon 
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any  business  whilst  he  continued  in  prison. 

Lang-ton  proved  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to 
the  town,  and  church;  he  cleansed  the  ditch, 
which  surrounded  the  close,  defending  it  with 
high  and  strong-  walls,  flanked  with  towers;  and 
as  before  his  time  there  was  no  road  through  the 
town,  (travellers  being-  obliged  to  pass  down 
Gay  Lane,  and  round  the  lower  pool,)  he  formed 
a  stone  causeway,  with  a  bridge  of  three  arches, 
leading-  from  Bird  Street,  and  a  causeway  from 
Dam  Street  to  the  Close;  at  the  west  and  south 
entrances  to  which,  he  built  beautiful  gateways, 
defended  by  towers,  gates,  and  portcullises. 

He  caused  the  streets  of  the  town  to  be  paved, 
at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  on  whom,  he 
obtained  leave  to  levy  a  tax  for  twenty-one 
years,  for  that  purpose. 

He  augmented  the  income  of  the  vicars,  and 
granted  them  great  privileges,  giving  them  his 
own  palace  on  the  west  side  of  the  close  for  their 
residence,  and  a  silver  cup  for  their  table;  he 
expended  £2000.  on  a  shrine  for  St  Chad,  built 
cloisters,  and  houses  for  the  dean  and  chapter, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  close,  and  presented  to 
the  church  large  quantities  of  plate,  and  rich 
vestments. 

The  episcopal  palace  erected  by  him,  of  which 
there  is  a  plan  in  the  Bodleian  library,  occupied 
a  great  part  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  close; 
the  great  hall  was  an  hundred  feet  long,   and 
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fifty-six  broad,  ornamented  with  paintings  of  the 
coronation,  marriages,  wars,  and  funeral  of  his 
patron  Edward,  and  tablets  recording-  the  gal- 
lant behaviour  of  several  noblemen  and  leaders 
against  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  with  their  portraits 
and  banners  of  arms  bravely  pourtrayed  before 
them. 

At  the  north-east  corner  was  a  tower,  fifty-two 
feet  high,  and  each  of  its  ten  sides,  thirteen  feet 
on  the  outside;  it  was  called  the  bishop's  tower, 
and  the  ruins  yet  remain.  Adjoining-  this  tower 
was  a  square  room  with  stone  stairs  leading  to 
the  top,  on  the  north-west  of  which  was  an 
apartment,  with  a  cellar  underneath,  twenty- 
two  feet  in  breadth  and  sixty-three  feet  in  length; 
the  bishop's  lodging  room  was  forty  feet,  by 
thirty-two,  with  a  leaden  roof,  and  cellar  under- 
neath, on  the  north  side  of  this  room  was  a  large 
chimney  piece,  opposite  to  which  a  door  led  to 
the  dining  room,  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  broad, 
at  the  east  end  was  a  door  opening  into  the  se- 
cond tower,  which  consisted  of  five  squares,  of 
eleven  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-two  in  height, 
there  were  two  apartments,  each  twenty  feet  by 
seven,  separated  from  each  other,  by  the  large 
hall  chimney,  the  lady's  chamber  sixty-three 
feet  by  thirty-six,  the  brewhouse  twenty-four 
feet  by  eighteen,  and  the  kitchen  fifty  feet  by 
thirty.  Richard  the  second,  had  a  room  erected 
for  his  great  banquet  at  Christmas  1397,  between 
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the  hall  and  kitchen,  the  materials  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  tiles,  were  given  to  the  vicars,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fourth. 

The  chapel,  fifty  feet  by  thirty-four,  had  on 
the  east,  five  square  sides,  like  towers,  projecting* 
into  the  fosse.  The  west  front  of  the  palace  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  long;  and  the 
stables  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two 
in  breadth,  with  a  tiled  roof. — This  edifice  was 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  and  the  materials 
appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and 
fortifications. 

Bishop  Langton  enlarged  the  castle  at  Eccles- 
hall,  and  repaired  the  manor  houses  of  Shug- 
borough  and  Heywood,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Strand ;  the  foundation  of  that  beautiful  structure 
the  lady  choir  was  laid  by  him,  but  dying  before 
it  was  completed,  he  left  by  will  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose,  and  was  buried  in  it 
1321 ;  a  part  of  his  monument  is  now  in  the  south 
aisle.  John,  a  soldier,  who  was  Langton's  chief 
accuser,  was  soon  after  condemned  for  murder 
and  other  crimes,  and  died  in  the  bishop's  prison ; 
and  Peter  Gaveston  his  greatest  enemy,  being- 
accused  by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  bishop, 
in  the  spirit  of  christian  charity,  refused  to  join 
the  association  against  him,  for  which  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Robert,  Arch-bishop  of 
Canterbury,   but  absolved  by  the  Pope. 

Amongst  the  deeds  and  papers,  belonging  to 
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the  vicars,  are  copies  of  attachments,  sent  at  the 
time  Robert  Meriford  was  subchanter,  to  a 
prebend,  Roger  Belletor  and  his  wife,  who  with- 
held the  vicars  land,  and  likewise  to  William 
Dediall  and  his  wife,  with  the  king's  express 
command,  to  hang  them  on  the  next  callows 
without  trial. 

The  tower  at  the  west  gate,  was  finished  by- 
Roger  de  Northburg,  successor  to  Langton  about 
the  year  1355. 

Bishop  Robert  Stretton,  LLD.,  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  rota  in  the  church  of  Rome,  chap- 
lain to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  canon  of  Lich- 
field, is  said  to  have  been  so  illiterate,  as  to  have 
been  unable  to  read  his  vernacular  language. 

At  the  consecration  of  Walter  Shirlaw,  A.D. 
1386,  the  kings  of  England  and  Armenia,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  ten  bishops  were 
present. 

Richard  Scrope  raised  to  the  see  1386,  and  in 
1398  translated  to  York ;  was  brother  of  William 
Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  was  beheaded 
June  8th,  1405.  In  his  time  a  breast  plate  of 
the  value  of  one  mark,  was  forfeited  to  the  chap- 
ter, for  shedding  blood  in  the  churchyard. 

On  the  installation  of  John  Burgh  ill,  a  Domini- 
can friar,  13f>8,  "placed  there"  says  Walsiugham 
"by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Pope,  he  was  met 
"  at  his  entrance  into  the  church-yard,  near  the 
"west  door,  by  dean  Stretton,  the  eight  residen- 
r> 
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"  tiary  canons,  and  several  non-resident  preben- 
"  claries  and  vicars,  with  naked  feet,  and  so 
"conducted  in  procession  to  the  bishop's  seat;" 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king-,  Richard 
the  second,  invited  all  the  officers  belonging-  to 
church,  to  a  banquet,  at  which  were  present  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin, 
with  divers  bishops  and  noblemen. 

Two  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  and  two  thousand 
oxen  are  said  to  have  been  consumed  at  the  feast 
made  by  the  king-,  the  preceding  Christmas; 
two  years  after  which  he  was  lodged  in  the  cas- 
tle, a  prisoner,  on  his  way  to  London,  and  at- 
tempting to  escape  by  sliding  from  a  window 
into  the  garden,  was  discovered  and  retaken. 
The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the 
close,  and  an  old  drawing  shows  a  tower  near 
Langton's  causeway. 

John  Ketterick  who  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  St  David's,  1415,  was  at  the  council  of 
Constance,  1416,  and  one  of  the  thirty  electors 
of  pope  Martin  the  fifth. 

William  Heyworth  who  became  bishop  1419, 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Basle,  1434;  a  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  he  afterwards  built  the  wo- 
men's hospital,  was  given  by  him,  to  the  sacrist 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  master  of  St  Mary's 
guild,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  paying  a  rose  to 
the  bishop,  upon  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  St 
John  the  baptist,  if  demanded. 
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The  cathedral,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its 
greatest  perfection  during-  the  time  of  this  prelate. 

Nicholas  Close,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  translated 
to  this  see  by  pope  Nicholas,  had  the  care  of 
building  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Bishop  Halse  was  consecrated  1459;  he  erect- 
ed several  brick  buildings  near  the  pool,  for 
the  residence  of  the  canons,  as  did  George 
Strangeways,  D.D.,  and  canon  of  Lichfield,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  close;  the  adjoining  houses 
were  enlarged  and  adorned,  by  Henry  Ediall, 
and  Thomas  Mylles,  who  was  library  keeper  and 
registrar  to  the  bishop. 

In  1450  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  in  which  he 
decreed  that  the  palaces  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field, the  castle  and  manor  of  Eccleshall,  the 
manors  of  Heywood,  and  Beaudesert,  and  the 
mansion  of  the  Strand,  near  London,  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  bishops  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  sustain 
or  repair  any  other.  The  palace  in  tiie  Strand, 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
to  Edward  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of 
Somerset,  on  the  site  of  which  be  built  the 
palace  of  Somerset  house;  as  a  compensation 
the  bishop  received  the  parsonage  of  Hanbury, 
in  Staffordshire.  The  bishops  had  also  a  house 
at  Pipe  hall,  near  Lichfield. 

William  Smythe  translated  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln  1495,  was  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  laid 
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the  foundation  of  Brazen-nose  college,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  by 
Henry  VIT.  The  hospital  of  St  John  in  this 
city,  was  erected  and  endowed  by  him. 

J e fiery  Blythe,  who  was  master  of  King's  hall 
Cambridge,  dean  of  York,  &c,  was  sent  by 
Henry  VII.  ambassador  to  king  Ladislaus;  he 
built  a  house  for  the  choristers,  gave  twenty 
pounds  in  money,  and  fifty  oaks  from  his  lands, 
towards  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  set  up 
the  images  of  St  Chad,  and  St  Catherine  in  siU 
ver,  expending  twenty  pounds  in  tapestry  hang- 
ings ;  with  the  assistance  of  dean  Denton,  and 
the  chapter,  he  collected  all  the  orders  of  his 
predecessors,  and  formed  a  body  of  statutes  for 
the  regulation  of  the  church,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope's  legate,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
in  1526. 

Dean  Denton  erected  at  the  expen.ce  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  a  handsome  market- 
house  of  stone,  having  eight  arches,  and  a  vaults 
ed  roof,  ornamented  with  statues,  and  surmounted 
by  a  bell.  Previous  to  this,  the  market  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  round  the  high  cross.  The 
gateway  of  the  choristers'  house  bore  the  dens, 
or  tooth  of  a  harrow,  upon  a  Tun,  in  allusion  to 
his  name ;  in  1817  his  arms  were  discovered, 
carved  upon  the  wainscot  of  an  old  stone  house 
in  Bacon   Street,    but  his  residence  is  unknown. 

On  the  erection  of  a  bishoprick  in  the  city  of 
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Chester,  by  Henry  the  VT1I,  this  diocese  was 
niuc'i  diminished;  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester, 
was  united  with  the  prebend  of  Rolton,  and 
added  to  the  see  of  Chester,  previous  to  which, 
the  archdeacon  was  chief  of  that  order,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  had  a  stall  in  the  choir, 
a  vote  in  the  chapter,  and  a  large  house  in  Shaw's 
otherwise  Atchdo aeon's  Lane,  in  this  city. 

When  the  shrines  and  images  of  saints  were 
removed  from  the  churches  and  religious  houses, 
to  the  king's  treasury,  the  bishop,  Rowland 
Lee,  obtained  from  the  king-,  the  shrine  of  St 
Chad,  for  the  use  of  this  church,  yet  notwith- 
standing- he  was  in  favour  with  Henry,  for  having 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
opposition  to  the  papal  thunder,  and  prohibitions, 
and  the  importunate  terms,  in  which  he  wrote 
to  Cromwell,  he  was  unable  to  save  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coventry  from  ruin. 

Many  manors  belonging-  to  this  see,  were 
alienated  by  bishop  Sampson,  at  the  express 
command  of  the  king;  the  manors  of  Longdon 
and  Hey  wood,  which  had  been  given  to  the  see 
by  Edward  the  first,  with  Beaudesert,  and  the 
extensive  forest  of  Cannock,  were  granted  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  to  Sir  William  Paget,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Marquis  of  Anglesey. — 
About  the  same  time  were  alienated  the  manors 
of  Gaydon,  Chadshunt,  Bishop's  Ichington,  Tache- 
b'-ooke,  and  the   patronage  of  Fenny  Compton, 
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Warwickshire;  the  impropriations  granted  to  the 
see  in  compensation,  were  Wolstanton,  R.  Staf- 
fordshire; Belgrave,  R.  Leicestershire;  Towces- 
ter,  Pightesley,  and  Buckley,  Northamptonshire; 
Towen,  Merionethshire ;  and  the  deanry  of  Gno- 
sall,  with  four  prebends  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

Robert  Glover  was  condemned  by  bishop 
Bayne,  in  1555,  and  suffered  at  the  same  stake 
with  Cornelius  Bongey,  a  capper,  as  proud  and 
arrogant  heretics;  amongst  the  charges,  the  first 
was,  "  having  argued  in  the  cities  of  Coventry 
"  and  Lichfield,  that  the  priest  had  no  power  to 
"  absolve  a  sinner:"  they  were  tried  at  Lichfield, 
but  executed  at  Coventry.  Mr  Laurence  Saun- 
ders, a  reader  at  the  minster,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  martyrs;  he  suffered  likewise  at  Coventry. 

Bishop  Bayne  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  queen 
Mary,  1558;  refusing  to  give  the  sacrament  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  as  appointed  by  parliament,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  bishoprick,  and  retired  to 
Islington. 

He  dedicated  his  commentary  on  the  Proverbs, 
to  king  Francis  the  first,  of  France;  Fuller  says 
that  his  greatest  commendation  is,  "that  although 
"as  bad  a  bishop  as  Christopherson,  he  was  bet- 
"  ter  than  Bonner;"  and  Peter  Heylin,  in  his 
Ecclesia  Restaurata  says,  "which  character  I  find 
"  of  bishop  Bain,  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the 
"  gentle  birth  and  breeding  of  Mrs  Joyce  Lewis, 
"  not  being  too  high  for  him  to  reach,  nor  the 
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"poor  condition  of  Joan  Wast,  a  blind  woman  of 
"Derby,  too  low  for  him  to  stoop  to,  whom  he 
"  condemned  unto  the  fire,  as  he  did  many  faith- 
"ful  ministers,  and  others  of  the  masculine  sex." 

George  Abbot,  who  from  this  see  was  removed 
to  that  of  London,  in  1610,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  remark- 
able for  having-  attained  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  Church,  and  had  never  enjoyed  any  parochial 
preferment.  In  shooting  at  a  deer  in  Bramzill- 
park,  in  Hampshire,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  a  man,  at  which  accident  he  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  kept  the  anniversary  of  it  with 
the  strictest  humility  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Richard  Neill,  S.T.P.,  translated  from  the  see 
of  Rochester  1610,  became  archbishop  of  York 
1631. 

Thomas  Morton,  S.T.P.,  was  a  bishop  forty 
years,  he  detected  the  fraud  of  the  boy  of  Bilston, 
who  pretended  to  be  bewitched;  and  on  whose 
account  Joan  Coxe,  a  poor  old  woman,  was  tried 
in  the  consistory  court  before  the  chancellor, 
and  afterwards  at  the  assizes  at  Stafford. 

Robert  Wright,  S.T.P.,  was  one  of  the  ten 
bishops  committed  to  the  tower,  by  the  house  of 
commons,  1641. 

Accepted  Frewen,  accompanied  prince  Charles 
into  Spain,  and  was  translated  from  this  see  to 
York. 

In  1161  Henry  the  III  visited  Lichfield,  and 
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several  of  his  mandates  were  dated  there,  as  ar£ 
the  writs  issued  1405  by  Henry  the  IV,  sum- 
moning parliament  to  be  held  at  Coventry. 

Lord  Audley,  encamped  near  the  city  with 
the  royal  forces,  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Blore  heath,  in  which  he  was  slain. 

Lord  Stanley,  with  an  army  of  5000  men,  slept 
at  Lichfield,  August  13th  1485,  but  retired  upon 
the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  en- 
camping near  the  city  on  the  15th,  was  the  next 
morning  joyfully  received  by  the  inhabitants ; 
king  Richard,  then  at  Nottingham,  had  paid 
little  attention  to  the  intelligence  of  Henry's 
arrival  in  Wales,  thinking  he  would  be  there  de- 
feated ;  but  alarmed  by  his  advance  into  the 
heart  of  the  the  country  without  opposition,  he 
relied  no  longer  on  his  commanders,  but  set  for- 
ward to  meet  the  enemy  in  person. 

Henry  having  refreshed  his  troops  by  a  day's 
rest,  marched  towards  Tam  worth,  and  was  joined 
on  the  road  by  Sir  Simon  Digby,  Sir  John  Savage, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  others  with  con- 
siderable reinforcements. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  left  Lichfield  in  the 
evening,  but  did  not  join  his  army  at  Tamworth, 
until  the  following-  morning-,  owing  as  it  was  given 
out,  to  his  having  lost  his  way;  but  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  the  night  at  Elford,  the 
residence  of  the  Stanleys,  and  to  have  there 
concerted  the   measure  which  determined   the 
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fate  of  Richard,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  :  Lord 
Stanley  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
amounting-  to  7000  men,  took  a  position  near 
the  field  of  battle,  which  enabled  him  to  join 
either  party,  and  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  engagement,  declared  for  Henry,  and  the 
betrayed  Richard,  fighting  in  despair,  lost  his 
crown  and  life. 

Humphrey  Stanley,  of  Pipe,  was  knighted  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  church  at  Elford,  is  the  monument  of 
a  youth  of  the  family  of  Stanley,  who  lost  his 
life  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  by  a  tennis  ball; 
in  the  same  church  is  a  pulpit  formerly  in  Lich- 
field cathedral. 

In  1564  this  city  suffered  much  from  the 
plague,  and  again  in  1593  and  1594,  when  it 
destroyed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  addition  to  which  calamity,  it  was 
in  1593  visited  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which 
besides  other  damage,  blew  down  the  steeples 
of  St  Mary's  and  St  Michael's  churches. 

Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Lichfield  in  1575,  in 
her  reign  the  rent  of  land  was  from  VI  to  XII 
pence  the  acre. 

Robert  earl  of  Essex  marched  through  on  his 
way  to  Ireland,  to  oppose  the  rebel  Tyrone,  1598. 
His  seat  was  at  Drayton-Basset,  near  Tamworth, 
now  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bait.;  a 
beautiful  monument  of  lord  Basset,  was  formerly 
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in  the  cathedral,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament. 

In  1611  Edward  Wbightman,  of  Burton  upon 
Trent,  was  tried  in  the  consistory  court,  for  heresy, 
and  being  pronounced  an  obstinate  and  incor- 
rigible heretic,  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
power:  the  King's  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Lichfield, 
dated  March  9th,  1611,  commands  him  to  be 
burnt  before  the  people,  in  some  public  place 
within  the  city,  he  was  accordingly  executed 
before  the  guild  hall. 

King  James  visited  Lichfield  several  times;  in 
1624  he  slept  at  a  house  in  the  close. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
deluged  England  with  blood;  King  Charles 
having  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lichfield,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Richard  Dyott,  knight,  whose  family  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  city,  raised  a  troop 
of  horse,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Richard 
Dyott,  esq.;  soon  after  which,  the  magistrates 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  king. 
"  Charles  Rex, 

"Trusty  and  well-beloved,  Wee  greete  you 
"  well.  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  That  you  cause 
"  all  the  inhabitants  of  your  citty  of  Leitchfeild, 
"  imediately  to  bring  into  the  Towne-hall  there,  all 
"  Their  arms,  musketts,  pykes,  corslitts,  swords 
"or  weapons  of  any  sorte;  and  whosoever  shall 
"  fayle  of  bringing  in  his  said  armes,    or   endea- 
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"  vour  to  conceal  the  same,  shall  be  taken  as  a 
"  person  disaffected,  to  the  publique  peace.  And 
"  our  pleasure  is  that  the  said  amies  bee  forth- 
"with  sent  unto  us,  to  our  Royall  Standard: 
"  And  further  wee  require  you  to  sumon  all  the 
"  substantiall  inhabitants  of  that  Our  Citty,  and 
"in  Our  name  move  them,  that  they  severally 
"  contribute  in  such  a  proportion  to  Us,  in  money 
*  or  plate,  for  the  present  supply  of  our  extraor- 
dinary visable  necessity,  as  We  may  thereby 
"judge  of- the  Sense  they  have  of  Our  condition  ; 
"  And  of  this  service  Wee  shall  expect  a  particu- 
"  lar  account,  as  well  of  those  who  refuse,  as  of 
"those  who  do  supply  Us  by  Wednesday,  8  of 
"  the  clock  in  the  morning  att  our  Royall  Stand- 
"ard.  And  hereof  you  must  not  fayle  as  you 
"tender  our  displeasure.  Given  att  Our  Court 
"  att  Wolverhampton, this  17th  of  October,1642."* 

At  this  time,  Coventry  had  refused  to  admit 
his  troops,  for  which,  in  1661,  it  was  dismantled 
with  disgrace,  and  its  walls  and  lofty  turrets 
destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  these  wars,  the  close  sustain- 
ed three  sieges,  by  which  the  church  was  nearly 
destroyed,  the  fortifications  beat  down,  the  fosse1 
choaked  up,  and  Bacon  street,  then  the  principal 
one  of  the  city,  burnt  down. 

*  The  original  document  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Wright, 
of  this  city. 
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Preparations  had  been  made,  early  in  the  year 
1643,  to  defend  the  close,  which  was  fortified  by 
walls  and  bastions,  and  nearly  surrounded  with 
water;  the  gates  had  double  wooden  doors, 
portcullises,  and  drawbridges,  and  the  garrison 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  townsmen,  and  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Brooke,  who  occupied  the  town  with  3000 
men,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Brooke,  who  had 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  on  his 
approach  to  Lichfield,  prayed,  that  if  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  unjust,  he  might 
presently  be  cut  off;  having  placed  his  artillery 
in  the  garden  of  a  house  belonging  to  Mr  Bid- 
dulph,  (opposite  the  present  market  house)  he 
passed  from  thence  by  a  narrow  path,  through 
the  entry  of  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Dam 
street,  and  entered  the  porch  of  a  house  on  the  east 
side,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  brace  of  bullets, 
from  a  musket  or  wall  piece,  discharged  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dyott,  who  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who  from  the  battlements  of  the 
cathedral,  had  observed  his  entrance  into  the 
porch;*  this  occurring  on  the  second  of  March, 

*  The  board  through  which  the  balls  passed,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr  Wright,  and  the  armour  worn  by  Lord  Brooke  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  armoury  at  Warwick  castle,  as 
is  his  doublet  stained  with  blood. 
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the  anniversary  of  St  Chad,  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  signal  in- 
terference of  providence,  and  an  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  the  general. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  to  the  Earl 
of  Kingston,  who  when  solicited  by  Captain 
Lomax  to  take  arms  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, replied,  "  he  was  desirous  of  peace,  and 
"resolved  not  to  act  on  either  side,"  and  made 
this  serious  imprecation  on  himself,  "when"  said 
he  "I  take  arms  with  the  King-  against  the  par- 
liament, or  with  the  parliament  against  the 
"King,  let  a  cannon  bullet  divide  me  between 
"  them,"  which  took  place  a  few  months  after, 
for  he,  going  to  Gainsborough,  and  there  taking 
up  arms  for  the  King,  was  surprised  by  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  put 
into  a  pinnance,  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Hull; 
upon  Lord  Newcastle's  army  firing  at  the  pin- 
nance,  the  earl  went  upon  deck  to  shew  himself, 
and  cause  them  to  forbear,  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, a  cannon  ball  from  the  King's  army 
divided  him  in  the  middle;  so  he  perished  accord- 
ing to  his  own  unhappy  imprecations. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  M.S. 
in  the  British  museum. 

"  Thursday  the  2d  of  March,  the  gunners  being 
"  in  fierce  action  against  the  small  Dam  street 
"gates,  the  Lord  Brooke,  having  notice  that  his 
"black  bess  was  regained,  and  placed   for  their 
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"intended  purpose,  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
"what  execution  was  made  against  the  walls,  or 
"gates,  and  out  of  Mr  Michael  Biddle's  house,  a 
"little  below  the  Market  place  in  Sadler  street, 
"  his  lordship  came  forth  in  a  plush  cassock, 
"  with  a  head  piece  of  steel  on,  having  before 
"  his  face  five  bars  of  Steele  gilt,  for  the  securing- 
"of  his  head  and  face,  from  the  fierceness  of  a 
"  sword.  Taking-  a  little  respite  of  time,  he  pass- 
"sed  overthwart  the  street,  unto  one  Master 
"  Richard  Newbole's  house,  and  so  threw  the 
"entry  into  the  garden,  where  he  might  pass 
"  very  securely  on  the  backside  of  the  buildings, 
"  to  the  place  where  his  piece  was  mounted. — 
"  Having  passed  safe  threw,  he  came  unto  one 
"  Walter  Franceye's  house  in  Dam  street  afore- 
"said,  which  house  had  a  very  long  entry,  and 
"just  opposite  unto  the  piece  of  ordinance,  where 
"  his  lordshipe  was  willing-  to  see  his  gunner  give 
"fire,  once  or  twice;  after  which  shoots,  he  takes 
"  his  hand  and  casting  up  his  beaver  from  before 
"his  face,  that  he  might  the  more  clearly  see 
"what  execution  was  done,  he  was  by  some  of 
"the  beseiged  espy'd,  and  they  let  fly  from  their 
"  treasure  at  him,  by  which  he  was  fortunately 
"shot  into  the  head  (but  by  what  person  it  is  not 
"  certainly  known)  but  certain  it  is,  that  that  shot 
"  was  his  death,  for  suddenly  he  fell  downe  and 
"  dyed,  it  was  a  close  and  speedy  executioner." 
"  The  death  of  this  Robert  Grevil,  Lord  Brooke 
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"  of  Beauchamps-court,  was  kept  very  secret  so 
"long1  as  they  could  detain  it  from  the  common 
"souldiers;  for  it  was  given  out  that  one  of  Lord 
"  Brooke's  servants  was  slaine." 

"  Saturday,  March  4,  1648. 

"  Saturday  the  house  of  commons  being-  met, 
"  was  informed  by  letters,  that  the  Lord  Brooke 
"was  killed  (whose  death  is  much  lamented.)" 

"  Lord  Brooke  having  taken  Stratford-upon- 
"  Avon,  and  settled  that  town  and  the  county  of 
"  Warwick  in  peace,  inarched  with  his  forces 
"  against  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  M.  Hast- 
"  ings,  which  were  with  some  considerable  forces 
"  at  Lichfield  (about  fifteen  miles  from  Strat- 
"  ford:)*  and  having  taken  the  town,  and  forced 
"  the  enemy  into  the  minster  for  safety,  and 
"  there  profering  a  parley,  the  Lord  Brooke  went 
"up  into  an  upper  room,  (after  he  had  full 
"  possession  of  the  town,  and  placed  guards  and 
"  sentinals  and  was  giving  charge  to  his  soldiers 
"not  to  plunder  or  injure  the  town  ;)  and  being 
"espied  looking  out  of  a  window  by  one  of 
"  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  soldiers,  being  a 
"  papist,  and  in  the  minster,  shot  the  Lord 
"  through  the  eye  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  where- 
"  upon  he  immediately  died. " 

Another  letter  directed  "  to  the  fair  hands  of 
"  my  ever  hououred  lady  Dyer  at  the  white  uni- 

*  There  is  a  considerable  error  in  the  distance. 
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"corne  in  the  Old  Bailey,"  says 

"  Madam, 

"My  last  letter,  (dated  February  25,)  and 
"your  ladyship's  precious  answer  are  part 
"of  the  plunder,  which  I  have  every  day 
"  more  and  more,  but  can  meet  no  day  to  revenge 
"  it  in.  Since  I  came  from  home  four  men  and 
"five  horses  I  have  lost:  thrice  have  I  been  actu- 
ally taken,  besides  other  close  pursuits,  but  yet 
"I  live  to  service  your  ladyship  next  to  God, 
"  and  my  King.  And  hitherto  I  can  number  as 
•'  many  escapes,  as  dangers.  We  have  had  the 
"  honour  in  these  parts  to  bring-  my  Lord  Brooke 
"into  a  quiet  condition.  That  enemie  to  our 
"  church,  (March  2d,)  was  slaine  in  his  quarrell 
"against  our  church,  by  the  God  of  our  church, 
"  with  a  shott  out  of  the  cathedrall,  by  a  bullet 
"  made  of  church  lead,  through  the  mouth,  which 
■*  reviled  our  church.  And  (if  this  be  worth 
"  your  reading)  this  cathedrall  being  dedicated, 
"  in  the  memory  of  an  old  Saxon  holy  man, 
"(called  Ceadda,  commonly  Chad,)  the  blow  of 
"death  came  from  St  Chad's  church,  upon 
"  St  Chad's  day.  This  being  a  veritie,  is 
"  fitt  for  a  ladie  of  rare  worth.  His  lieutenant 
"  (thought  to  be  Sir  Edward  Peta,)  and  his 
"lieutenant  major,  both  slaine.  Severall  loads 
"of  hurt  men,  and  dead  men,  carried  away 
"  to  be  privately  buried.  After  all  this  the  place 
"  poorly  and  basely  yielded  up.     But  we  have 
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•'  more  blood  ready  to  purchase  it  withall.  Your 
"  noble  friend  and  I  made  out  our  several  suiu- 
"  mo ns  into  Cheshire,  Leicestershire,  Oxfordshire, 
"and  Staffordshire.  And  the  numbers  (I  hope) 
"are  growing  on  to  a  full  service.  1  was  twice 
"prisoner  in  halfe  and  hower;  but  I  am  still  a 
"free  man.  Bonds  cannot  hold  me;  only  your 
"  noble  favours  have  power  to  bind  me  in  a  per- 
"petual  service,  where  I  am  hoping-  to  bee  in 
"  the  thrale  of  your  kindness,  in  beeing-  the  ad- 
"  mirer  of  your  virtue. 

"  James  Audeley  (or  Edward  Deering.)" 
"March  11,  1643." 

Fearing  the  desertion  of  their  soldiers,  should 
the  death  of  their  commander  be  known,  the 
officers  sent  in  haste  to  Derby,  for  Sir  John  Gell, 
of  Hopton,  who  immediately  came  to  Lichfield, 
to  take  command  of  the  siege;  meeting  with 
greater  resistance  than  was  expected,  Sir  John 
threatened  to  treat  the  besieged  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  to  give  up  the  city  to  plunder. 

Having  obtained  a  list  of  the  citizens  who 
were  in  the  garrison,  they  collected  their  wives, 
apprentices,  and  servants  who  were  in  the  city, 
and  placed  them  in  their  ranks,  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  their  friends  and  relations,  but  this  bar- 
barous project  proving-  ineffectual,  they  were 
dismissed. 

Colonel  Henry  Hastings,of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
had  on  the  2d  of  March,  arrived   at  Rushall,  a 
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garrison  of  the  King's,  and  with  a  small  party  of 
horse  approached  Lichfield,  some  of  his  men 
entering-  the  town  by  Sandford  and  St  John's 
streets,  caused  considerable  alarm,  and  had  he 
advanced  the  whole  of  his  force,  the  beseigers 
were  so  terrified  at  the  cry  of  "blind  Hastings  is 
"  here,"  that  they  had  fled,  but  ignorant  of  the 
force  he  had  to  encounter,  he  suddenly  retreated 
to  Rushall. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  having  collected  all  the 
pitch,  rosin,  tar,  hemp,  and  flax,  from  the  city, 
they  made  an  attempt  to  burn  the  west  gate  of 
the  close,  but  finding  it  double,  besides  a  port- 
cullis, they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  loss. 

A  number  of  ladders  and  carts  were  then  col- 
lected at  Stowe  church,  where  was  placed  a  gar- 
rison of  the  rebels,  and  preparations  made  to 
storm  the  close  on  the  north  side;  but  at  the  en- 
trance to  Gay  lane,  the  drivers  of  the  carts, 
terrifitd  by  the  fire  of  the  cavaliers,  ran  away, 
so  that  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  drive  the 
horses  themselves;  on  their  arrival  in  Gay  lane, 
the  loyalists  sallied  from  the  bishop's  tower,  de- 
feated their  assailants,  and  burning  the  ladders 
and  carts,  carried  the  iron  work  into  the  close 
for  their  own  use. 

The  body  of  Lord  Brooke  was  this  day  remov- 
ed, to  be  interred  with  his  ancestors  at  Warwick. 

Sir  John  Gell  rode  through  the  streets,  in  a 
buff  coat,  guarded  with  silver  lace,  encouraging- 
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the  soldiers  with  small  gifts,  good  words  and 
large  promises. 

Finding  small  progress  was  made  in  the  siege, 
Sir  John  Gell,  sent  to  Coventry  or  Warwick,  for 
a  mortar,  determining-  by  that  means  to  set  fire 
to  the  church;  its  arrival  on  Saturday  caused 
a  considerable  panic,  but  from  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  gunners  few  of  their  shots  reached  the 
object  of  their  aim;  most  of  them  falling  into 
the  pool  or  gardens. 

Renewing  their  attempt  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of 
March,  the  women  and  children  were  so  alarmed, 
that  they  implored  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to 
surrender;  as  they  began  to  want  provisions  and 
warlike  stores;  the  bloody  flag'  of  defiance  was 
taken  down  from  the  steeple,  and  proposals  of  a 
surrender  offered. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  caused  a  parlee  by 
"  his  trumpiter  to  be  sounded,  desiring  a  treaty 
"  with  Lord  Brooke,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
"  parliament  forces,  now  against  the  close  of 
"  Lichfield,  taking  noe  notice  of  the  Lord  Brooke's 
"  death,  although  they  all  knew  of  it." 

"  It  was  agreed  unto,  that  the  said  Earl  of 
"Chesterfield,  governor  of  the  close,  should  have 
u  leave  to  send  forth  an  officer  or  two,  to  treat 
"  with  the  said  Lord  Brooke,  safe  to  com,  and 
"  safely  guarded  back  with  his  (or  their)  answer." 

"The  Earle  with  advice,  sent  out  with  instruc- 
"  tions  on to  treat  upon  articles  of 
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"agreement,  for  the  reduction  of  this  garrison, 
"called  the  close;  this  messenger  being  clothed 
"  in  white,  was  sent  forth  into  Dam  street,  where 
"  his  head  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin,  to 
"blind  his  sight,  because  be  should  not  behold 
"  what  was  don  in  the  citty." 

"  Thus  was  this  ******  lead  into  Mr  Mich- 
"  ael  Bid  die's  (or  Biddulph's)*  house  in  Market 
"  street,  where  they  said  the  Lord  Brooke  lodged, 
"so  with  many  jeers  and  flaunts,  he  was  brought 
"  into  a  rome,  where  they  said  the  Lord  Brooke 
"  was;  he  heard  many  strange  voices,  but  he  di- 
"  rected  his  speech  to  the  Lord  Brooke,  cora- 
"  mander  in  chief,  according-  to  the  Earl's  orders, 
"  in  behalf  of  the  besieged,  craving  articles  of 
"  an  agreement  for  the  rendition  of  the  close,  as 
"followeth." 

"First,  that  a  safe  and  free  passage  (or  conduct) 
"may  be  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
"any  of  his  majesties  garrisons,  where  he  pleas- 
"  eth  to  goe,  with  his  proper  goodes,  horse,  and 
Marines,  for  himself  and  his  retained  servants, 
"without  any  violence,  plunder,  or  prejudice 
"  from  your  souldiery. 

"  Secondly,  that  all  gentlemen,  voluntaries 
"  whatsoever,  all  civilians  belonging  to  the  civil 
"  law,  all  officers  and  souldiers,  with  their  ser- 
"  vants  shall  have  the  like  priviledge." 

*  Now  Mr  Hinckley's. 
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"  Thirdly,  that  all  divines,  the  clerke,  vicars, 
**  and  all  other  officers,  belonging  unto  the 
"cathedrall  church,  injoy  their  places  and  profits, 
"  as  freely  as  formerly  they  ever  did,  and  their 
"goods  without  any  spoyle  or  imbezilement." 

"  Fourthly,  that  all  house  keepers  inhabiting 
*',  within  the  said  close,  shall  peacibly  injoye 
"  their  estates,  proper  goods,  and  cattle,  liberties, 
"and  priviledges,  without  being  pilljged  or 
"  plundered  by  any  of  your  souldiery,  or  by  others 
"  of  the  parliament  party." 

These  terms  were  rejected  by  Sir  John  Gell, 
colonel  Symon  Rugeley,  and  the  counsell,  and 
the  following  proposed. 

"  First,  that  their  earle  and  governor,  should 
"  surrender  the  garrison,  called  the  close  of  Lich- 
"  field,  forthwith  unto  them,  upon  condition  of 
"  free  quarters  to  all  in  generall  within  the  said 
"close,  And  for  any  other  termes  to  cast  them- 
"  selves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  parliament." 

"Secondly,  if  the  earle  would  not  yield  up 
"  the  said  garrison  upon  these  termes,  wee  are 
"resolved  to  take  it  by  force  of  armes,  before 
"  wee  draw  off  our  forces  from  this  citty." 

These  terms  beiug  accepted,  the  close  was  im- 
mediately taken  possession  of  by  the  parliament 
forces,  whose  spirits  were  elated  by  their  victo- 
ry, and  the  King's  party  much  "cast  down;"  had 
the  surrender  been  delayed  a  short  time,  the 
siege   must   have   be   raised,    as   the    Earl    of 
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Northampton*  arrived  with  a  strong  party  of 
horse  for  that  purpose,  but  he  could  only  protect 
the  retreat  of  those  gentlemen,  who  had  declared 
in  the  King's  favour,  to  the  town  of  Stafford. 

This  cathedral  was  the  first  which  received  a 
garrison,  and  was  the  first  surrendered. 

Captain  Michael  Dyott  was  killed  in  the  siege. 

During  the  time  the  close  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  parliament  forces,  they  used  every 
species  of  havoc,  and  profanation,  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  kept  three  days, 
and  four  nights,  shut  up  in  the  church,  without 
food  or  relief,  except  what  was  privately  sent 
them  by  some  of  the  townsmen,  and  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  were  obliged  to  use  the 
seats  and  desks  for  fuel. 

"  Courts  of  guard  were  kept"  (according  to 
Dugdale)  "in  the  aisles;  they  broke  upthepave- 
"ment,  every  day  hunted  a  cat  with  bounds 
"  throughout  the  church,  delighting  themselves 
"in  the  echo  from  the  goodly  vaulted  roof,  and 
"to  add  to  their  wickedness,  brought  a  calf  into 
"it  wrapt  in  linnen,  carried  it  to  the  font, 
"  sprinkled  it  with  water,  and  gave  it  a  name  in 
"  scorn  and  derision  of  that  holy  sacrament  bap- 

*  The  Earl  of  Northampton  being  unhorsed  at  the  battle  of 
Hopton  Heath,  near  Stafford,  was  offered  quarter,  which  re- 
fusing at  the  hands  of  rebels,  he  was  immediately  slain,  one 
of  his  sons  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Sir  John 
Gell  was  likewise  wounded. 
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"tism.  And  when  Prince  Rupert  recovered  that 
"church  by  force,  Colonel  Russel,  the  governor, 
"  carried  away  the  communion  plate  and  linnen, 
"  with  whatsoever  else  was  of  value." 

The  costly  monuments  were  destroyed,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Lord  Paget,  executed  in  Italy, 
at  the  expence  of  £700.  and  that  of  Lord  Basset. 

Sixty-seven  grave  stones  were  robbed  of  their 
brass  inscriptions.  The  windows,  which  were 
filled  with  the  portraits  and  arms  of  the  benefac- 
tors to  the  church,  and  nobles  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  demolished ;  and  every  statue  within 
reach  of  their  axes  or  halberds  mutilated.  The 
centre  spire  was  battered  down,  and  the  whole 
building  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Prince  Rupert  having  taken  the  town  of  Birm- 
ingham, in  April,  1643,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  a  company  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse  be- 
longing to  the  garrison  of  the  close,  inarched 
thence  to  Lichfield,  the  town  of  which  he  entered 
without  difficulty,  but  the  close  being  defended 
by  a  brave  and  skilful  commander,  Colonel 
Russel,  he  was  compelled  to  commence  a  regular 
siege.  Understanding  the  art  of  war  better  than 
the  last  besiegers,  he  erected  his  batteries  on  an 
eminence  called  Gay  Field.  After  ten  days 
operations  he  drained  the  moat,  and  having 
sprung  two  mines,  one  of  which  was  successful, 
he  furiously  stormed  the  breach,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss;    nevertheless  the  place 
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was  so  much  damaged,  that  the  garrison  fearing' 
to  stand  a  second  assault,  desired  to  capitulate. 
The  Prince  granted  them  honourable  terms, 
and  appointed  Colonel  Harvey  Bagot,  governor 
of  the  garrison. 

At  this  time  the  following  letter  was  sent  from 
the  King  at  Oxford,  to  Prince  Rupert. 

"  Trusty  and  wel  beloved  Nephew  Prince  Ro- 
bert, although  We  know  that  your  own  knowledge 
and  experience  can  conduct  you  in  all  military 
affairs,  and  that  your  loving  affection  unto  us 
hath  beene  approved  by  many  testimonies  and 
reall  demonstrations  in  your  constant  and  faith- 
full  services,  personally  performed  in  our  war, 
which  we  have  endevoured  so  much  to  decline, 
seeking  and  heartily  persuing  after  peace,  which 
desires  of  ours  cannot  yet  be  obtained;  wee 
would  have  you  therefore  with  us  patiently  waite 
the  divine  opportunity,  which  can  in  a  moment 
settle  and  compose  the  universall  distractions  of 
our  kingdome,  and  by  no  meanes  seeke  to  anti- 
cipate divine  revenge  on  our  subjects.  For  we 
are  fully  perswaded  that  a  great  part  of  our 
loyall  people  do  recant  and  deeply  cogitate  and 
thinke  on  the  fractions  and  divisions  of  our  dis- 
turbed State,  and  doe  with  that  by  some  happy 
and  effectuall  meanes  they  might  bee  once  closed 
againe:  But  as  the  beginning  is  the  hardest  in 
all  matters  of  importance,  so  now  our  Subjects 
being  entered  into  this  laborinth  of  errour  and 
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refractory  disobedience,  cannot  suddainly  find 
out  the  clew  of  reason  and  religious  loyalty  to 
guide  and  leade  them  back  againe  ;  the  way  of 
a  peace  and  accomodation  is  that  whicli  is  por- 
tended to  be  so  hard  to  finde,  and  like  absurd 
and  weake  actions  that  can  onely  fit  their  humour 
and  fancy  unto  one  part,  so  our  kingdome  being 
now  made  the  stage  of  war,  they  can  present 
nothing  but  daily  skirmishes,  taking-  of  Townes, 
and  many  hostile  passages,  whereas  instead  of 
performing-  the  parts  of  souldiers  it  would  be- 
come them  far  better  to  fall  down  on  their  knees, 
and  with  a  loving  submission  comply  with  us 
for  the  happinesse  and  peace  of  our  kingdome, 
the  ruine  whereof  (as  in  other  Countries)  must 
needs  bee  the  consequent  and  effect  of  a  civill 
war.  We  doe  thus  open  our  mind  unto  you, 
that  you  may  have  a  cleare  prospect  into  our 
merciful  thoughts  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
which  wee  follow  and  maintaine  not  voluntarily 
but  being-  necessitated  thereunto,  and  we  wish 
that  our  people  had  never  beene  so  far  blinded 
and  drawne  into  false  opinions  of  us  and  our 
integrious  intents,  as  we  shall  answer  one  day, 
if  it  bee  our  faults,  before  the  high  Tribunal!, 
that  Mre  must  use  so  sharpe  a  medicine  as  the 
sword  to  cure  their  malady  and  their  deceived 
understandings,  and  that  ungrounded  opinion 
should  prevaile  amongst  them  above  all  our 
former   royall  expressions,  and  pathetic-all   im- 
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plorations  of  Heaven,  as  the  constant  witnesse  of 
our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  yet  all  this  can- 
not make  us  forget  our  selves  as  they  doe;  we 
will  containe  our  selves  within  the  limits  of  a 
king,  and  our  good  example  shall  wound  our 
subjects  with  the  thought  of  their  unkindnesse 
deeper  than  the  sword,  which  wounds  but  gently, 
but  conscience  strikes  home  indeed;  all  our  sub- 
jects shall  ever  find  us  in  the  midst  of  Armes 
and  successefull  victories  (which  we  attribute  to 
God)  mercifull,  and  not  in  any  thing  desirous  of 
the  bloud-shed  of  our  people,  and  as  after  the 
mercilesse  battaile  of  Edge-hill,  wee  gave  you 
our  Nephew  and  all  our  souldiers  most  hearty 
thankes  for  the  great  valour  and  loyall  service 
that  day  personally  expressed;  but  yet  withall 
wee  told  you,  that  wee  Avere  sorry  there  had 
beene  so  much  effusion  of  bloud,  and  that  all  in 
both  Armies  were  our  subjects,  for  whose  losse 
in  that  merciles  battaile  wee  were  exceedingly, 
and  deeply  grieved,  so  our  tender  affections  to 
Our  subjects  that  shall  be  ever  such,  that  we 
shall  alwaies  smart  in  their  calamities,  esteeming 
them  as  our  owne.  And  as  wee  have  largely  ex- 
prest  how  we  stand  affected  to  our  people,  and 
what  our  griefe  for  them  is,  that  this  intestine 
civill  war  should  bee  still  prosecuted  to  our  and 
their  great  detriment  losse  and  sorrow,  so  we 
would  have  you  wel-beloved  Nephew,  and  all 
others  that  imploy  their  endeavours  to  doe  us 
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service,  in  all  hostile  manner  to  mingle  severity 
with  mercy,  that  your  and  their  carriage,  and 
behaviour  towards  our  subjects  may  gaine  upon 
their  opinions,  and  take  their  affections  rather 
than  their  Townes,  that  they  may  know  our 
Army  is  the  power  of  their  king-,  armed  not  to  their 
destruction  but  conversion;  and  therefore  wee 
lovingly  charge  and  desire  you  our  affectionate 
Nephew  Prince  Robert,  to  looke  on  our  people 
in  all  your  marches  and  attempts  as  on  our  peo- 
ple and  subjects,  capable  of  reclaiming-  though 
tiow  misled;  we  would  have  therefore  all  your 
actions  as  derived  from  us,  and  the  influence  of 
oiir  mercy  shew  us  a  king-  tender  of  the  welfare 
of  our  subjects,  and  as  a  father  will  not  deale 
with  his  offending  children  with  any  rigorous 
violence,  but  doth  declare  his  Justice  with  a  com- 
pulsive unwillingnesSe,  so  do  you  imitate  us  in 
carrying  affections  and  intentions  to  our  subjects, 
not  as  Lyons  but  as  friends  disagreeing  that  may 
hereafter  be  happily  reconciled;  since  it  doth 
shew  a  Prince  more  neere  to  Heaven  to  preserve 
than  destroy.  And  since  this  civill  flame  cannot 
be  suddainely  quenched,  let  us  not  pull  down 
the  kingdome  into  mine  and  devestation,  but 
goe  on  this  war  in  a  saving  way,  since  the  losse 
is  as  great  on  our  side  as  on  our  subjects  part, 
wee  send  you  this  premotion,  because  wee  expect 
daily  to  bee  more  engaged  with  hostility,  and 
great  forces  are  advancing  towards  us,  with  what 
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intentions  we  know  not,  but  such  they  appeare 
that  we  must  resolve  to  oppose  them  and  their 
pretences,  as  contradictory  to  our  Desires  and 
Commands,  and  preiudiciall  to  the  safety  of  our 
Person,  and  therefore  we  would  have  you  know 
our  Royall  Will  and  pleasure  is,  to  bee  mercifull 
'  in  all  our  designes  whereunto  we  shall  by  the 
instigation  of  an  Army  advancing  towards  us  be 
provoked,  desiring'  you  and  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects and  Commanders  to  deale  temperately, 
and  with  as  much  curtesie  and  humanity  with  all 
our  other  subjects  on  the  contrary  part,  as  if  all 
our  performances  and  actions  in  hostile  manner 
were  by  them  necessitated  and  not  by  us  desired, 
for  though  we  have  chosen  Oxford  yet  a  while 
to  bee  our  place  of  Residence,  and  of  our 
Army  for  the  safety  of  our  Person,  we  doubt  not 
but  that  as  the  Soule  is  not  contayned  in  one  but 
every  part  of  the  body,  so  our  power  will  be 
so  largely  diffused  and  extended  through  all 
and  every  part  of  our  kingdome,  that  we  shall 
not  want  sufficient  strength  to  resist  any  opposing 
forces,  if  any  be  so  impuous  to  attempt  such 
violence  against  us  under  specious  and  faire 
shewes  and  pretences.  We  know  that  our  army 
is  much  maligned  as  if  it  were  repugnant 
to  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth  to  accept 
of  our  subjects  service  in  these  great  and  civill 
distractions,  do  you  therefore  good  Nephew  by 
your  managing  all  affairs  in  this  civill  war,  teach 
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our  people  to  be  undeceived  in  us  their  mercifull 
King-,  let  your  faire  actions  make  it  appeare  that 
you  are  no  malignant*,  no  evill  Councellours, 
but  that  you  stand  in  defence  of  us  as  much  as 
they  protend  to  doe,  and  that  you  seeke  not  the 
mine  and  destruction  of  oar  king-domes,  which 
aspersions  are  cast  upon  you,  which  can  be  no 
acceptable  service  unto  us,  that  so  all  our  sub- 
jects may  be  convinced  that  all  the  calamities 
which  this  civill  war  shall  introduce  upon  this 
land  are  occasioned  by  malvoleut  opinion  and 
ungrounded  furie,  and  not  from  us,  and  as  you 
have  begirth  and  besieged  our  City  of  Litchfield, 
so  have  a  care  of  spilling-  or  shedding-  innocent 
bloud  which  are  amongst  them ;  but  spare  when 
you  may  destroy,  save  where  time  and  opportu- 
nity gives  vantage:  let  our  subjects  if  they  will 
or  desire  it,  have  free  quarter,  and  march  with 
bagge  and  bag-gage  forth  of  our  City,  provided 
they  doe  not  use  any  out-rages,  or  offer  violence 
to  the  said  town  of  Litchfield,  and  hereof  faile 
not  as  you  desire  the  good  of  us,  who  desire 
nothing-  more  than  the  good  happinesse  and 
peaceable  government  of  our  king-dome,  and  not 
the  effusion  of  the  bloud  of  our  subjects,  mercy 
being  the  highest  attribute  of  a  King." 
"  The  Post-script." 
"Your  Highness  may  understand  by  this  Let- 
ter his  Majesties  reall  intentions,  how  your 
princely  thoughts  ought  to   be  steered   in  your 
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resolutions,  and  in  all  your  warlicke  affaires  and 
enterprises, 

Sir,  I  am  yours  to  command. 
Edm.  Nicholas." 
"  From  the  Court  at 
Oxford  Aprill  18, 
1643." 

The  following  is  taken  from  "An  exact  relation 
of  the  valiant  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
forces,  in  the  close  at  Lichfield,  against  Prince 
Rupert." 

"Prince  Rupert  drew  near  and  summoned  the 
town  on  Thursday  the  sixth  of  April,  On  Satur- 
day following-  surrounded  the  close  with  about 
4000  horse  and  foot,  as  we  conjectured.  The 
first  week  was  spent  in  battery,  some  sixty  of 
them  we  slew  in  the  beginning',  as  we  conceive, 
upon  Saturday  last  a  breach  was  made  by  the 
gate,  and  an  assault  made  with  scaling- ladders, 
but  they  were  beaten  off,  many  of  them  slain, 
but  more  wounded,  yet  but  one  of  ours :  On 
Sabbath  day  they  undermined  three  or  four 
parts,  one  whereof  we  round  out  by  counter- 
mining, wherein  our  men  and  they  met  together, 
and  discharged  upon  each  other:  two  other  were 
likewise  found  out  but  not  the  fourth,  by  which 
means  on  Thursday  last  they  sprung-  a  mine, 
and  blew  up  a  tower,  and  some  six  of  our  sol- 
diers, (whereof  two  were  slain,  the  other  wounded, 
yet  likely  to  live)  made  a  breach  about  seven 
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of  tli e  clock  in  the  morning :  whereat  six  might 
enter  in  abreast,  and  at  the  same  time  assaulted 
the  close  in  divers  other  places.  At  the  breach 
two  hundred  of  them  entered  in,  most  of  them 
being-  their  principal  commanders,  and  being 
entered,  the  greater  part  of  them  went  into  the 
houses,  whom  we  beat  out  again  with  hand 
grenadoes,  the  remainder  were  beaten  back  by 
thirty  of  our  men.  We  slew  one  hundred  of 
them,  and  took  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
prisoners.  Colonel  Usher  was  slain;  Colonel 
Gerrard  wounded;  and  Colonel  Wagstaffe  dan- 
gerously wounded;  divers  Captains  slain,  and 
some  eighty  officers.  Captain  Leg  was  taken 
prisoner;  the  Lord  Digby  was  shot  in  the  knee; 
Captain  Corbett,  son  to  Sir  John  Corbett,  was 
also  slain.  One  Askin,  a  Scotchman,  Chaplain 
to  Prince  Rupert  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner. Prince  Rupert  entering  the  breach, 
was  shot  through  the  boot  and  so  retreated^ 
Both  horse  and  foot  of  theirs  swear  they  never  had 
such  an  overthrow  and  loss  since  the  wars  began. 
We  lost  before  the  entry  but  four  of  our  men, 
and  some  ten  more  after:  the  breach  being 
somewhat  made  up,  and  our  men  quiet,  we 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  finding  our  pow- 
der all  spent  to  a  barrel,  and  our  match  gone, 
and  no  help  coming,  there  was  an  overture  of 
a  parley,  which  was  embraced,  and  an  agree- 
ment made  according  to  the  articles  inclose*!.7* 
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The  articles  of  Agreement  subscribed  by 
Colonel  Hastings,  by  the  authority  of  Prince 
Rupert. 

"It  is  consented  to  by  Colonel  Hastings,  by 
the  authority  given  him  by  his  Highness  Prince 
Rupert;  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  delivery 
and  yeilding  up  of  the  close,  in  Lichfield,  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Russel,  and  all  the  Captains 
and  Officers  with  him,  shall  march  out  of  the 
said  close  to-morrow  being  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth of  this  instant  April,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning-,  with  four  score  men,  and  musquets, 
with  flying  colours,  and  four  score  horsemen 
with  arms  belonging  to  them;  and  all  other 
persons,  within  the  said  close,  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  whither  they  please ;  and  for  their  better 
safe  conveyance,  a  free  pass  or  convoy  from 
his  Highness,  and  eleven  carts  to  convey  away 
such  goods  as  belong  to  any  of  the  officers  or 
soldiers,  with  themselves  to  the  city  of  Coventry; 
and  that  all  prisoners  shall  be  released  on  both 
sides  which  have  been  taken  in  the  county  of 
of  Stafford,  since  the  coming  down  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Brooke.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  put  our  hand  and  seal,  this 
twentieth  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1643." 

"H.  Hastings." 
"  Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  us 

Jo.  Freeh ville, 

Rich.  Prideaux." 
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A  copy  of  Colonel  Hastings's  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  Lieutenant   Colonel  Russel,  in  the 
close  at  Lichfield. 
"  Sir 

I  have  here  sent  you  his  Highness  command, 
for  your  safe  passing  to  Coventry,  and  doubt  not 
but  it  will  do  the   like,   for  my  partie  which   is 
now  with  you,  for  the  return ;  and  so  I  rest 
Your  loving  Friend 
H.  Hastings." 

The  direction  is 

"  To  my  noble  Friend  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rus- 
sell at  Barmigam." 
which  direction  is  subscribed 

"Let  this  bearer  pass  all  the  King's  Forces 
to  the  Parliament's." 

George  Villers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  eldest 
son  of  the  favourite  Buckingham  who  was  stabbed 
by  Felton,  assisted  at  the  storming  of  the  close, 
under  Prince  Rupert. 

The  republicans  seem  to  have  exulted  in  the 
gallant  defence  made  by  Colonel  Russell,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  titles  of  tracts  printed  at 
the  time.  "Joyful  news  from  Lichfield:  being  a  true 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  from  a  Captain  at  Lichfield 
to  his  wife  in  London,  dated  April  17;  wherein 
is  contained  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Rupert 
against  the  Parliament  forces  in  that  town  ;  con- 
taining the  manner  of  Prince  Rupert's  assaulting 
Lichfield;  his  endeavouring    to  undermine  the 
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wall  with  pickaxes,  how  he  attempted  to  scale 
the  walls  of  the  Close,  and  what  men  he  lost  in 
the  attempt;  how  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Par- 
liament forces,  and  how  they  rung-  the  bells  in 
defiance  of  him,  &c." 

"  Honour  advanced,  or  a  brief  account  of  the 
long  keeping-,  and  late  leaving-  of  the  Close  of 
Lichfield ;  being-  a  full  relation  of  all  the  passages 
worthy  of  observation,  during-  the  whole  time  of 
siege;  as  also  of  the  honourable  terms  upon  which 
it  was  resigned  1643." 

"  Valour  crowned,  or  a  relation  of  the  valiant 
proceeding  of  the  Parliament's  forces  in  the 
Close  of  Lichfield,  against  Prince  Rupert,  dis- 
covering the  honourable  conditions  on  which  it 
was  surrendered,  as  it  was  written  from  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Russell,  chief  commander  in  the 
Close."* 

Belvoir  castle,  in  Leicestershire,  having-  sur- 
rendered to  the  King's  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Poyntz;  Sir  Gervas  Lucas,  the 
governor,  with  other  officers,  were  brought  to 
Lichfield,  as  was  also  in  the  month  of  April  fol- 
lowing, one  Hunt,  who,  from  a  broken  tradesman 
at  Coventry,  became,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Coventry  committee,  a  leader  of  the  Parliament 
forces,  and  soon  afterwards  governor  of  Tam- 
worth    castle;    regaining   his    liberty,    lie   thus 

*  Gough's  Brit.  Top.  Vol.  II. 
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wrote  to  Colonel  Bagot. 

"  Bagot,  thou  sonne  of  an  Egiptian  liore,  meete 
me  half  the  way  tomorrow  morning',  the  half 
way  betwixt  Tamworth  and  Liichfeald,  if  thou 
darest;  if  not,  I  will  whippe  thee  whensoever  I 
meete  thee. 

Tamworth  this, December  1G44. 

Thomas  Hunt." 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  result 
was  the  precipitate  retreat  (after  a  sharp  contest) 
of  the  boaster,  to  the  fortress,  from  whence  he 
he  had  issued,  by  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
being-  again  taken  prisoner. 

The  mode  of  supplying  the  troops  may  be  seen 
from  the  following-  extract.  "August  10,  lf>44. 
It  is  ordered  that  Curborough  and  Elmhurst, 
Streethay,  the  cittie  of  Lichfield,  Tutburie,  Street- 
on,  Burton  extra,  and  Burton  upon  Trent,  shall 
be  assigned  to  Capt.  Mason  for  the  payment  of 
his  foot  officers  and  soldiers." 

The  weekly  contribution  of  the  following*  places 
was  assigned  in  aid  of  the  garrison  of  Stafford. 

£.     s.      d. 

Long-don, 5       7     11 

Handsacre  and  Armitage,  ....     2       2       0 

Bromley  Reg-is,    2       5       0 

Alrewas, 5       5       0 

Wichnor,  1       fi      8 

Barton, 4     1<>       0 

Yoxall, 3     18      6 
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£.       S.       d. 

Curborough  and  Elmhurst,    .  .     1       6       8 

Streethay, 1       6       8 

"Colonele  Bagott 
I  stayed  untill  now  in  expectation  to  beare 
from  Newarke,  but  as  yet  nobody  is  come  to  me; 
I  conceive  your  souldyers  ar  weary,  and  there- 
fore, I  would  have  you  quarter  them  this  night 
at  Burton;  which  they  may  doe  safelie,  with 
reasonable  guards.  If  you  have  any  hay  ready 
about  Salter's  Brydges,  send  out  warrants  to 
carry  it  to-morrow  to  Lichfield.  Write  back  to 
mee  what  you  doe  so  soon  as  you  receive  this. 
God  willing,  I  will  be  with  you  this  night.  So 
I  rest 

Your  assured  loveing  friend 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 
Ashby  Tuesday  30  of  July,  1644, 
8  o'clock  morninge." 

The  above  extracts  may  serve  to  shew  the  de- 
plorable condition,  to  which  a  country  is  reduced 
by  civil  commotions,  when  no  party  is  spared; 
but  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  become  indis- 
criminately sufferers:  another  letter  says  '*we 
shall  receive  the  contribution  of  all  Repton  and 
Gresley  hundred,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
garrison  of  Burton.  Also  to  be  enabled  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  from  the  dayly  inroads  of  the 
garrisons  of  Ashby,  Tutbury,  and  Lichfield,  and 
among  the   rest  my  daughter  Gresley,  whose 
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gt>ods  they  have  often  taken,  notwithstanding* 
she  gave  the  Lord  of  Loughborough  what  in 
hand,  and  allowes  him  a  fame  worth  £100.  per 
annum,  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  her  estate,  which  is 
left  her  to  keepe  her  and  all  her  chyldren." 

August  1644,  Colonel  Bagot  marched  towards 
Stafford  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse,  in- 
tending to  bring  the  enemy  quartered  in  that 
town  to  action,  but  as  they  would  not  venture 
out,  he  crossed  the  country  to  Burton  upon  Trent, 
according  to  the  order  of  Lord  Loughborough. 
Finding  a  force  of  rebels  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  posted  most  of  his  men  in  the  manor  house 
belonging  to  Lord  Paget,  where,  early  the  next 
morning  he  was  attacked.  Sallying  out  after  a 
sharp  skirmish,  in  which  several  cart  loads  of  the 
assailants  were  slain,  he  defeated  and  dispersed 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  one  major,  one  cor- 
net, and  three  men  only. 

Captain  Hunt, governor  of  Astley  castle,  who  had 
been  a  cobler,  and  brother  to  the  governor  of  Tam- 
wortb,  sent  a  trumpeter  to  treat  with  Colonel  Bagot 
for  theexchange  of  some  prisoners,  taken  by  that  ac- 
tive officer;  the  colonel  asking  the  trumpeter  "what 
their  officers  would  do,  if  it  pleased  God  to  send 
a  peace  upon  this  treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  "nay" 
replied  the  trumpeter  "what  will  your  officers 
do  ?  for  you  are  many  of  you  younger  brothers, 
and  will  want  employment;  but  our  officers  (let 
peace  come  when  it  will)  have  good  trades  to 
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return  to."  Major  Fox  being  taken  prisoner 
near  Coventry,  cried  for  quarter,  adding-  "  I  am 
the  poorest  major  you  ever  took  in  your  life," 
Colonel  Bagot  asking  him  who  he  was,  he  an- 
swered, "  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  bricklayer,  good  gen- 
tleman, spare  my  life." 

After  the  battle  of  Naseby,*  Sunday,  June  15, 
1645;  his  Majesty  left  Ashby  delaZouch,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning',  and  arriving 
at  Lichfield  that  night,  slept  at  the  house  of 
the  governor;  the  horse  were  quartered  in 
the  villages  round  about,  and  some  in  the  city. 
Colonel  Bagot  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  was  left  here  with 
his  regiment  of  horse. 

On  the  King's  entrance  into  the  city  the  fol- 
lowing* address  was  presented. 

"  June  16,  1645." 
"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

Though  the  sad  report  of  the  late  ill  success 
hath  so  oppressed  our  souls  with  grief,  that  we 
are  rendered  more  apt  to  expresse  our  loyall 
affections  in  tears  than  words,  yet  the  safe- 
ty and  presence  of  your  sacred  person  (as  dear 
to  us  as  our  lives)  hath  so  much  revived  and  re- 
stored us,    that    we  have    taken    the    boldness, 

*  Among  the  prisoners  of  war,  taken  on  the  field  of  Naseby, 
were  belonging  to  Colonel  Bagot's  regiment  of  foot,  Captains 
Dyott  and  Glazier;  Lieutenants  Ward,  Baggaley,  and  Cooper  • 
Ensigns  Sharpe,  Beincorm,  Emmins,  and  Thomas. 
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though  .suddenly  and  rudely,  in  a  few  words,  to 
present  to  you  the  most  zealous  affections  and 
loyall  services  that  a  most  obliged  and  gratefull 
people  can  possibly  bear  to  a  most  gracious 
Sovereign." 

And  as  we  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  be 
sensible  of  God's  corrections,  where  he  is  pleased 
so  sharply  to  punish  us  for  our  sins,  so  we  are 
not  so  unehristian-like  as  to  despair  of  God's 
finall  blessing  upon  a  most  just  and  righteous 
cause,  nor  so  unmanly  as  to  lay  down  our  courage 
and  confidence  for  one  cross  event,  as  knowing- 
that  man's  necessity  is  God's  opportunity,  and  that 
God's  power  is  most  glorified  in  man's  weakness. 
And  albeit  the  sunne  may  be  for  a  time  eclips- 
ed, even  by  that  plannett  which  itself  enlightened, 
and  for  a  time  be  obscured  even  by  those  clouds 
which  itself  drew  from  the  earth  into  an  higher 
region,  yet  the  light  and  virtue  of  the  sunne  is 
not  thereby  made  lesse,  though  lesse  conspicuous: 
eclipses  and  clouds  do  not  last  always.  Menda- 
cia  dm  non  falhvnt;  men  will  not  always  be 
wicked  in  this  sin  of  rebellion.  Truth  at  last 
prevails;  right  never  dyeth ;  but  will  shortly,  by 
God's  blessing-  (and  all  clouds  being-  dispelled,) 
restore  the  sunne  of  this  our  firmanent  to  his 
former  splendour  and  glory,  and  therein  his  faith- 
fall  subjects  to  their  former  peace,  plenty,  and 
happiness,  which  is  our  daily  prayer,  and' shall 
be  our  incessant  endeavour  to  the  utmost  expenee 
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of  our  estates  and  blood.  JVec  pins  obire  pos« 
maims,  nee  fas  est  minus.  More  we  cannot 
undergoe,  less  we  may  not. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  and  loyall  subjects,  the 
bayliffes,  sheriffe,  and  their  maces,  &c,  citizens 
of  this  your  city  of  Lichfield,  doe  humbly,  accord- 
ing to  their  duty,  surrender  into  your  Majesty's 
hands  these  ensigns  of  their  authority,  which  they 
are  resolved  to  bear  from  you,  and  under  you,  or 
not  at  all,  and  whether  they  live  or  die,  to  live 
and  die  your  Majesties  most  faithful  and  loyall 
subjects." 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  answer,  "  that  they 
were  eminent  for  their  loyalty,  and  requested 
Richard  Dyott,  Esq.  to  thank  them  in  his  name." 

Then  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  head  officers 
to  kiss,  and  they,  with  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
City,  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  his  quarters. 

The  next  day  the  King  retired  to  Ragland  cas- 
tle, where  he  assembled  his  troops. 

After  a  long  journey  through  Herefordshire, 
Wales,  and  Shropshire,  he  returned  to  Lichfield, 
Sunday,  August  10,  and  remained  there  till 
Tuesday,  when  he  departed  for  Tutbury. 

On  Thursday,  October  2d,  1645,  he  came  from 
Bridgnorth  to  Lichfield  to  supper,  slept  in  the 
Close,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  towardsNewark. 

But  short  was  the  respite  from  labour  and  dan- 
ger allowed  the  loyal  garrison ;  the  close  was 
again  attacked  in  March  1646,  as  appears  from 
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several  warrants   directed   to  the   constables  of 
Marching-ton  and  others,  for  money  and  provisions. 

The  following1  letter  was  sent  in  answer  to  the 
summons  of  the  parliamentary  forces. 

"  Sir, 

Yesterday  being-  the  twelfth  of  May,  we  re- 
ceived your  second  summons,  wherein  you  require 
us  partly  by  persuasions,  and  partly  by  menaces, 
to  surrender  into  your  hands  the  Close  of  Litch- 
field, with  all  ordinance,  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions  of  war,  and  all  other  goods  whatsoever, 
for  the  use  of  King-  and  Parliament;  but  you 
neither  produce  nor  affirm  that  you  have  any 
warrant  or  authority  from  the  King-  and  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  us  to  deliver  itf  or  you  to  receive 
it:  which  you  might  easily  have  procured,  if  the 
King-  and  Parliament  had  been  consenting  there- 
unto: since  the  King-,  as  you  write,  is  come  in 
person  to  your  army,  and  you  have  daily  inter- 
course of  intelligence  with  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment: unless,  perhaps  the  King's  consent  be  little 
regarded  by  you,  who  in  your  letter,  profess 
yourself  (only)  a  servant  to  the  Parliament, 
without  any  mention  of  duty  or  acknowledgment 
of  service  to  your  lawful  Sovereign.  For  our  part, 
as  we  know  that  no  governors  or  commanders  of 
any  of  the  King's  forts,  can,  without  manifest 
guilt  of  high  treason,  deliver  up  the  same  with- 
out his  Majesty's  consent,  unless  they  be  there- 
unto forced  or  necessitated,  which  (thanks  be  to 
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God)  we  need  not  fear;  for  being-  sensible  as 
yourself  of  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  we  shall 
not  keep  this  garrison  an  hour  after  we  be  assured 
it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  it  shall  be  delivered. 
And  we  must  tell  you,  nothing  makes  us  more 
diffident  of  your  relation  of  the  accord  between 
the  King  and  your  party,  than  the  outrageous 
and  barbarous  violence,  utterly  to  deface  and 
destroy  the  Lord's  house,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  christian  piety  in  this  kingdom, 
(being  a  thousand  years  old  within  eleven)  and 
the  chief  ornament  of  this  country ;  which  being 
no  way  advantageous  to  your  design,  renders 
you  odious  to  all  good  men.  As  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Lord  Hopton's  army,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  many  garrisons  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  we  know  not  upon  what  ground  or  reason 
the  same  was  done;  let  them  answer  for  them- 
selves, if  they  have  done  any  thing  unworthily 
(which  we  can  never  believe)  especially  so  gal- 
lant and  honourable  a  person  as  the  Lord  Hopton; 
they  shall  be  examples  for  our  detestation,  who 
had  rather  suffer  for  our  loyalty,  than  prosper  by 
perfidy. 

The  expence  of  blood  and  treasure  must  be 
cast  upon  your  account,  who  are  the  assailants, 
do  the  wrong,  and  endeavour  the  ruin  of  his 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  not  upon  ours,  who 
stand  only  upon  a  just  defence  of  our  Sovereign's 
rights,  our  own  persons  and  estates,  a  defence 
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which  the  law  of  God  and  man  commands,  and 
we  must  observe;  unless  we  will  be  accessory 
to  the  ruin  of  our  Master  and  ourselves:  and 
what  heavy  judgment  soever  you  intend  against 
us,  and  those  with  us,  for  our  constant  loyalty 
which  you  term  obstinacy,  know  sir,  it  is  our  re- 
solution rather  to  suffer  evil  at  your  hands,  than 
to  do  it  with  our  own,  rather  to  be  martyrs  than 
traitors;  and  rather  to  offend  them,  who  can  but 
kill  the  body,  than  him  who  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell. 

Whereas  you  say,  we  cannot  but  behold  the 
hand  of  God  every  where  against  us ;  we  con- 
ceive fortunate  success  to  be  no  good  argument 
for  a  just  cause;  for  he  that  hath  right,  hath 
many  sins;  sins  for  which  God  justly  permitteth 
him  to  be  scourged  by  his  enemies,  and  at  last 
eastern  his  scourge  into  the  fire ;  as  he  ofttimes 
did  to  his  own  people  by  the  Philistines,  and  to 
the  Christians  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens:  and 
though  affliction  be  many  times  the  portion  of 
God's  children,  yet  this  is  our  comfort,  that  God's 
judgment  begins  in  the  houses  of  his  servants,  and 
ends  in  houses  of  his  enemies.  And  we  heartily 
wish,  that  a  true  sight  and  sense  of  your  errours 
may  avert  God's  judgments  from  you,  who  im- 
pute the  efficiency  of  that  to  the  God  of  Heaven, 
which  belongs  to  the  God  of  this  world,  who 
hath  blinded  your  eyes,  and  is  the  author  of 
avarice,  ambition,  disloyalty,  cruelty,  &c. 
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Sir,  the  many  particulars  of  your  letter  and 
weight  thereof,  occasioned  this  length  (which  we 
hope  you  will  pardon)  in  them,  who  had  no  other 
end  but  to  acquit  themselves  and  satisfy  you, 
(as  well  as  they  could)  and  express  themselves, 
as  indeed  they  are,  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  j 
and 

your  servants, 

Thomas  Tildesly. 
Her.  Bagot." 

From  the  Close  at 
Licthfield  the  \Sth  of 
MaylQAQ. 

For  Sir  William  Brereton, 
Baronet,        these" 

In  answer  to  which,  they  received  the  following: 
"Gentlemen, 

I  have  received  a  paper  subscribed  with  your 
names,  directed  to  my  general,  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  is,  this  day  with  his  adjutant,  ac- 
cepting in  of  Dudley  castle,  from  the  late 
governor  thereof)  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
and  his  Parliament;)  which  paper  (though  no 
answer  to  his  summons,  but  stuffed  with  desperate 
and  malicious  expressions,  such  as  can  be  ap- 
plied to  none  so  properly  as  yourself,)  I  shall  in 
due  time  represent  unto  him ;  and  blaze  your 
obstinacy  and  folly,  in  the  abuse  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture therein  to  the  world ;  and  shall  make  it  my 
ambition  to  bring  you  and  your  accomplices  to 
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the  Justice  of  the  Parliament  for  it,  and  for  all 
other  your  insolencies,  if  I  be. 

G.  Gerrard." 
"  From  our  battery  on  Baccon  Hill,  1646." 

"For  Sir  Thomas  Tildesly 
arid  Sir  Hervey  Bayot" 

It  appears  that  the  officers,  commanding-  this 
garrison,  now  sent  to  the  King-,  who  was  at  New- 
castle, for  his  assistance  and  orders,  in  their  pre- 
sent extremity;  from  whom  they  received  the 
following-  answer. 

"Neiccastle,  June  6,  1646. 

*  My  Lord  Aston,  and  Tildesley, 

The  greatest  of  my  misfortunes  is,  that  I 
cannot  reward  such  gallant  and  loyal  subjects  as 
you  are,  as  I  ought  or  would.  For  the  present, 
I  must  deal  freely  with  you,  which  is,  that  I  can 
give  you  no  relief;  but  I  desire  you  to  hold  out 
till  Oxford  be  surrendered;  which  will  be  ranked 
among-  the  rest  of  the  good  services  done  by 
you  to 

your  assured  friend, 

Charles  R." 

Oxford  surrendered  in  June.  The  following 
letter  from  the  King  to  the  governors  of  his  gar- 
risons was  addressed  "  To  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  Sir  Thomas  Til- 
desley, Colonel  H.  Washing  ton,  Colonel  T.Blagge, 
Governors  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  of  Oxford, 
Litchfield,  Worcester,  and  Wallingford,  and  all 
other  Commanders   of  any  Towns,  Castles,  and 
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Forts,  in  our  Kingdom  of  England." 

"Newcastle,  June  10,  1646. 

«  C.  R. 

Having-  resolved  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  our  Parliament  in  every  thing,  which  may  be 
for  the  good  of  our  subjects,  and  leave  no  means 
unessayed  for  removing  all  differences  amongst 
us;  therefore  we  have  thought  fit,  the  more  to 
evidence  the  reality  of  our  intentions  of  settling* 
a  happy  and  firm  peace,  to  require  you,  upon 
honourable  terms  to  quit  those  towns,  castles,  and 
forts,  intrusted  to  you  by  us,  and  to  disband  all 
the  forces  under  your  several  commands." 

The  information  of  Henry  Stone  to  the  Par- 
liament. 

"I  having  some  private  discourse  with  Sir 
Thomas  Tildesley,  about  a  week  before  the  sur- 
render of  the  garrison,  he  told  me  he  had  an 
order  from  the  King,  that  when  he  heard  Oxford 
was  surrendered,  he  should  ras!;e  his  conditions 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Close,  and  reserve  his 
forces  in  their  several  counties,  as  privately  as 
might  be,  till  there  were  an  opportunity,  &c,  &c. 
These  words,  or  to  this  effect,  being  delivered  to 
me,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  declare  it. 

Hen.  Stone. 
July  19,  1646." 

On  the  second  of  March  in  this  year,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  resolved,  "that  Eccleshall  cas- 
tle be  made  untenable;  and  that  Tutbury  castle, 
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Dudley  castle,  and  the  Close  of  Lichfield,  be 
forthwith  made  untenable;  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  in  the  county  to  see  them 
made  untenable."  On  the  1.9th  of  July,  the  day 
on  which  Stone  gave  the  above  information  to 
the  House,  it  was  again  "resolved  to  adhere  to 
their  former  votes  of  making  Eccleshall,  Tutbury, 
and  Dudley  castle,  untenable;  and  that  the  Walls 
about  Lichfield  close  be  dismantled."  After  Sir 
William  Brereton  had  taken  and  demolished 
Tutbury  castle  in  1646,  he  took  and  demolished 
Dudley  castle,  and  Lichfield  close,  by  order  of 
Parliament. 

The  governor  being'  assured  that  the  King- had 
not  a  hundred  men  in  any  one  place,  in  the  field, 
nor  any  garrison  unbesieged,  convinced  that  his 
affairs  were  desperate,  and  losing  all  hope  of 
relief,  surrendered  upon  honourable  conditions 
to  Adjutant  General  Louthian.  The  articles  agreed 
and  concluded  upon,  the  10th  day  of  July,  1646, 
between  Walter  Lord  Aston,  Sir  Joseph  Pate, 
Sir  Gervas  Lucas,  Barts,  Sir  Richard  Dyott,  Kt, 
and  Captain  Thomas  Glazier,  commissioners 
named  by  Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  Kt,  deputy  Go- 
vernor to  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Astley, 
of  the  garrison  of  Lichfield,  and  Colonel  Harvey 
Bagot  his  assistant,  upon  the  one  part;  and 
Edward  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  high  sherifle  of  the 
county  of  Stafford,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  Major  Owen  Cambridge,  Captain  Lieu- 
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tenant  Stone,  and  Captain  Henry  Slade,  Com- 
missioners named  by  Adjutant-General  Louthian,. 
upon  the  other  part;  for  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  and  close  of  Lichfield,  unto  the  said 
Adjutant  General,  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament, 
were  as  follow. 

I.  That,  because  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley 
and  Colonel  Bagot,  are  satisfied,  by  the  informa- 
tion of  Colonel  Hudson,  (who  having-  latelye 
gone  out  of  that  garrison,  was  permitted  by  the 
said  Adjutant  General  Louthian  to  come  in  again,) 
that  the  King  hath  no  armye  in  the  field  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  men,  nor  any  one  gar- 
rison unbeseiffed,  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
the  garrison  of  the  Close  of  Lichfield,  and  all 
places  of  defence  whatsoever  about  it,  with  all 
the  ordinance,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions  for 
warre,  with  all  magazines  and  stores  thereto  be- 
longing, and  all  manner  of  goods  whatsoever 
within  the  said  garrison,  (except  what  is  allowed 
in  the  ensuing  article,)  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
said  Adjutant-general  Louthian,  or  to  whom  he 
shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  for  the  use  of 
the  Parliament,  without  spoyle  or  imbesilment, 
upon  Thursday,  the  15th  day  of  this  instant 
July,  before  eleaven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

II.  That  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley  and 
Colonel  Harvey  Bagot,  with  all  other  following 
officers  and  souldiers,  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
shall   march  out  armed  souldiers-Iike,  in  such 
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sort  as  when  they  march  towards  an  eneniye, 
upon  the  said  16th  of  July,  before  the  aforesaid 
hour  of  eleaven,  unto  such  place  at  the  end  of 
Bacon  Streete,  as  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley 
and  Adjutant-General  Louthian  shall  appoint, 
and  there  draw  up  into  one  body  of  foote  and  one 
body  of  horse,  and  all  and  every  of  them,  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  allowed  horses  and  amies  by 
virtue  of  these  ensuing-  articles,)  shall  then  and 
there  lay  down  their  arms,  and  from  them  depart 
according-  to  their  several  passes. 

III.  That  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  and 
Colonel  Harvey  Bagot,  with  field  officers,  lords, 
baronetts,  lieutenants,  captains,  and  gentlemen 
of  qualitye,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight  more, 
shall  march  forth  of  the  said  close  of  Lichfield, 
with  forty  horse,  and  forty  case  of  pistols,  and 
their  swords:  and  the  residue  of  the  officers  (re- 
formed as  well  as  others)  with  their  swords  onely, 
and  all  of  them  with  all  their  wearing  apparell 
of  what  sort  soever,  together  with  their  charters, 
evidences,  and  writings  concerning  their  estates, 
dignityes,  or  professions.  And  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Tyldesley,  and  Colonel  Harvey  Bagot, 
shall  each  of  them  have  libertye  to  carry  out 
twenty  pounds  apiece;  the  Lord  Aston,  twenty 
pounds;  and  all  colon  el  Is  ten  pounds  apiece; 
the  baronetts,lieutenants,and  captains, five  pounds 
apiece;  and  all  other  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and 
officers,  not  formally   in  this  article  comprized 
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three  pounds  apiece. 

IV.  That  all  persons  that  were  inhabitants  in 
the  close  before  these  warres,  (as  well  members 
of  the  cathedral  church  as  other,)  and  all  towns- 
men and  citizens  of  Lichfield  now  in  the  close, 
shall  have  libertye  to  carry  all  their  goods  to 
their  own  houses,  or  to  the  houses  of  their  friends, 
the  said  goods  being-  first  aprized,  by  such  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment for  this  countye,  to  take  an  inventorye  of 
them,  and  the  owner  giving  public  notice  to  the 
committee  to  be  responsible  for  them  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  parliament.  And  all  such 
persons,  whose  habitations  were  in  the  Close  be- 
fore these  wanes  as  aforesaid  shall  have  libertye 
to  remain  there,  submitting-  to  all  ordinances  of 
parliament.  Inhabitants  of  the  Close  desirous  to 
remain  there,  with  their  families  and  goods  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  said  commit- 
tee to  suffer  so  many  of  them  so  to  doe  as  they 
shall  think  fit. 

V.  That  the  above  named  persons,  as  well  as 
such  as  are  excepted  from  composition,  (if  an  ye 
such  bee,)  as  others,  shall  have  free  passes  to 
march  to  their  places  of  abode  (not  interrupting 
the  present  occupants  thereof,)  or  else  whither 
within  the  king-dome  of  England  (except  to  the 
place  of  his  Majesty's  present  abode)  there  .... 

as  also  to  passe  to  and  fro  upon  their 

occasions  quietly,  and  free  from  molestation,  for 
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the  space  of  three  months  next  after  the  surrender 
of  the  said  Close,  engaging-  themselves  by  pro- 
mise that  in  the  interim  they  will  not  act  any 
thing-  prejudicial  to  the  parliament  or  kingdom. 
And  in  case  they  doe  not  perform  their  compo- 
sition with  the  parliament  before  the  end  of  the 
said  three  months,  then  they  to  have  safe  passes 
(if  they  desire  it)  unto  any  port  or  town,  to  be 
exported  out  of  the  kingdome,  engaging-  them- 
selves not  to  take  up  armes  against  the  parliament. 

VI.  That  all  inferior  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
all  other  persons,  of  what  sort  soever  within  the 
said  garrison  not  comprised  in  the  former  articles, 
(except  all  Irish  rebels  who  were  in  armes  against 
the  protestants  in  Ireland,  and  are  become  pri- 
soners,) shall  have  free  passes,  without  molesta- 
tion, to  march  to  their  several  places  of  dwelling, 
or  to  their  friends,  and  there  to  have  libertye  of 
abode,  and  protection  from  time  to  time;  con- 
forming themselves  to  all  ordinances  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  that  so  many  of  the  said  officers  as 
desire  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  shall  have  safe 
passes  to  what  port  they  shall  nominate  for  trans- 
portation, and  free  quarter  as  well  in  their  march 
home,  as  to  the  place  of  transportation,  if  they  so 
resolve  within  one  month  after  the  surrender  of 
the  said  Close. 

VII.  That  all  ladyes,  gentlewomen,  and  other 
women  whatsoever,  within  the  said  garrison,  shall 
have  free  libertye  to  go  to  their  several  places 
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of  abode,  or  to  their  friends  or  elsewhither,  with 
all  their  wearing-apparell  whatsoever,  and  two 
suits  of  best  linnen  apiece;  and  there  to  remaine, 
and  be  protected  from  violence  or  plunder  of 
soukliers,  doing  nothing  prejudicial  to  Parliament. 

VIII.  That  all  persons  comprehended  in  these 
articles,  who  are  unable  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
wounds,  to  march  at  the  time  aforesaid  forth  of 
the  said  Close,  shall  be  allowed  to  remaine  there 
till  their  recoverye,  and  then  to  have  the  benefit 
of  these  articles,  according  to  their  respective 
qualityes,  and  provision  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
made  for  such  of  them  as  are  in  want. 

IX.  That  all  writings,  evidences,  charters,  be- 
longing to  the  cathedral,  as  also  the  library  there- 
to, shall  be  preserved,  and  kept  together  in  the 
Close,  untill  the  parliament  shall  otherwise  order, 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  minister, 
and  other  persons  in  the  Close  (not  formerly 
comprized  in  the  capitulation)  to  carry  along- 
with  them  notes,  writings,  books;  but  their  printed 
books  are  to  be  compounded  for,  being  first 
viewed  and  aprized  by  such  as  the  committee 
for  this. county  e  shall  thuik  fit. 

X.  That  if  any  soldier,  or  other  person  within 
the  said  garrison,  shall  ignorantly,  fraudulently, 
or  otherwise,   break  any  of  these  articles,    the 

offender  therefore,    and 

others,  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  offence,  unless 
they  were  thereunto  consenting,  or  shall  refuse 
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(being  requested)  to  doe his 

apprehension. 

That,  upon  the  signing-  of  these  articles,  each 
partye  shall  deliver  hsotages  to  the  other  for  the 
performance  of  them. 

Signed  by  us,  in  the         Signed  by  us,  in  the 
behalf  of  Sir   Thomas     behalf  of  Adjutant-ge- 
Tyldesley*  and  Colonel     neral  Louthian. 
Bagot. 

Walter  Aston.  Ed.  Mainwaring. 

Jo.  Pate.  Hen.  Stone. 

Gervas  Lucas.  G.  Gerrard. 

Rich.  Dyot.  Henry  Slack. 

Thomas  Glasier.  Owen  Cambridge. 

Transcribed  from  the  original  in  the  possession 
of  Egerton  Bagot  Esq.  1771,  the  blanks  denoting 
the  parts  torn  off  or  illegible. 

Richard  Bagot,  son  of  the  governor  of  Lich- 
field, was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Naseby;  his 
monument  is  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  portrait  at 
Blithfield. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  two  lieutenant-colon- 
els,   eight   majors,    thirty-one    captains,    fifteen 


*  Colonel  Tyldesley  served  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  service  in  storming  the 
town  of  Burton  upon  Trent,  over  a  bridge  of  thirty-six  arches; 
ke  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wigan,  where  he  commanded  as 
major-general  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  there  defeat- 
ed by  Lilburne,  a  monument  is  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
be  fell,  by  Alexander  Rigby,  Esq. 
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lieutenants,  eight  cornets,  nine  ensigns;  and 
about  seven  huudred  soldiers;  eight  -hundred 
muskets,  and  one  hundred  case  of  pistols  were 
given  up. 

July  1,9,  1646,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  walls  of  the  Close  should 
be  dismantled,  and  in  1651  Colonel  Danvers, 
governor  of  Stafford,  by  authority  of  the  rump 
parliament,  employed  men  to  strip  off  the  lead 
from  the  roof,  and  break  in  pieces  the  bells;  one 
of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  "Jesus  Bell" 
bore  the  following  inscription. 

"I  am  the  bell  of  Jesus,  and  Edward  is  our  king, 
"  Sir  Thomas  Heywood  first  caused  me  to  ring. 

From  their  first  introduction  into  churches  in 
the  year  604,  bells  had  been  considered  sacred, 
were  christened  with  much  ceremony,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  sacrilege  to  remove  or  injure 
them.* 

On  the  ejectment  of  the  legal  clergy  from  their 
preferments;  lands,  and  manors  belonging  to  the 
see,  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  £30,000. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
principal  enemies  of  the  church,  have  suffered 
violent  deaths,  or  heavy  misfortunes;  Pierre 
Gaveston,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  munificent 

*The  smallest,  or  as  it  is  called  T'anthony  bell  was  once  the 
dinner  bell,  in  the  mansion  of  the  Piotts,  of  Strecthay. 
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Langton,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  soldier 
John,  the-  tool  of  Gaveston,  and  accuser  of  the 
bishop,  died  in  the  bishop's  prison,  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  various  crimes.  The  protector 
Somerset,  who  deprived  the  see  of  the  palace  in 
the  Strand,  died  unlamented  on  the  block.  Lord 
Brooke  perished  before  the  walls  of  the  church, 
of  which  he  had  sworn  the  destruction.  Colonel 
Danvers  who  stripped  the  roof,  and  Pickings  the 
founder,  who  broke  in  pieces  the  bells,  (both  in 
those  days  considered  impious  actions)  perished 
untimely;  and  the  cannonier  who  was  employed 
at  the  siege,  lost  his  arm  by  the  accidental  burst- 
ing of  his  cannon,  when  fired  to  wellcome  the 
entrance  of  his  general  into  Stafford. 

Most  of  the  registers  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  city,  were  lost  or  destroy- 
ed, and  the  damage  done  to  the  cathedral  was 
estimated  at  £14,000.;  a  pair  of  organs  were 
broken  to  pieces,  the  prebendal  stalls  burned, 
the  costly  monument  of  Lord  Paget,  executed  in 
Italy,  demolished ;  the  grave  stones  stripped  of 
their  brass,  the  statues  mutilated,  and  the  painted 
glass  broken;  two  thousand  cannon  shot  and 
fifteen  hundred  grenadoes  or  shells  had  been 
discharged  against  the  garrison,  so  that  the 
greatest  wonder  is,  that  any  part  of  the  church 
should  have  remained  standing. 

The  musket  shot  used  by  the  cavaliers  was 
made  by  rolling  sheet  lead   to  fit  the  calibre  of 
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their  pieces,  and  several  cannon  balls  have  been 
found,  consisting  of  a  cubic  piece  of  iron  inclos- 
ed in  lead. 

But  although  the  citizens,  were  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war, 
they  were  still  subject  to  the  oppressions  and  ex- 
actions of  the  committee  of  the  Parliament;  every 
one  known  or  suspected,  to  be  favourable  to  the 
royal  cause,  was  compelled  to  lay  open  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  and  according  to  his  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  or  the  caprice  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  made  to  pay  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion. 

The  misery  of  the  inhabitants  was  augmented 
in  1645  and  1646  by  a  dreadful  plague,  which 
destroyed  eight  hundred  and  twenty  one  persons, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  as  appears  from  the 
following  account. 

In  Stowe  and  Lombard  streets, 117 

Bore  Street, 75 

Wade  Street, 65 

St  John  Street,    135 

Conduit  and  Dam  Streets, 50 

Sadler  or  Market  Street,    88 

Bird  and  Sandford  Streets, 145 

Tamworth  Street 75 

Green  Hill, 121 
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General  Stetorg. 

That  minute  noter  of  events  Elias  Ashmole, 
the  antiquary,  (a  native  of  Lichfield)  makes  the 
following  memorandum,  June  16,  1660.  "This 
morning,  Mr  Rawlins,  of  Lichfield,  told  me,  that 
the  vicars  of  the  cathedral  had  entered  the  chap- 
ter-house, and  there  said  service;  that  this,  with 
the  vestry,  was  the  only  place  in  the  church, 
that  had  a  roof  to  shelter  them." 

Fortunately  for  the  church,  a  prelate  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  restoration,  every  way  qualified 
for  the  arduous  situation.     Dr  John  Hacket  was 
preferred    to   the    bishoprick    of  Lichfield    and 
Coventry  in   1661,    and  early   in   the   following- 
year,  came  down  to  his  church,  which  he  found 
little  better  than  a  heap   of  ruins,  but  setting-  an 
example  of  diligence  in  his  own  person,  employ- 
ing- his  own  coach  horses,  the  morning-  after  his 
arrival,  to  assist  in  removing-  the  rubbish,  solicit- 
ing aid  and  money  from  house  to  house,  adding 
from  his  own  purse,   from  time  to  time,   large 
sums  to  those  contributed  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter; the  cathedral  which  he  found  roofless   and 
shattered,  the  great   spire    battered   down,    the 
windows  demolished,  and  the   pews,  desks,  and 
forms  burnt,  was  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  re- 
stored, in  a  great  degree,  to  its  original  splendour. 

L 
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It  was  re-consecrated  December  24,  1669. 

The  character  of  this  pious  and  energetic  di- 
vine, cannot  be  better  shewn,  than  by  the  relation 
of  the  following-  anecdote.  During  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  established  church,  Hacket  preached 
in  Holborn,  and  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  had  been  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, continued  to  read  as  before;  a  serjeant  and 
a  trooper,  were  at  length  sent  to  compel  him  to 
desist,  but  he  with  a  steady  voice  and  intrepid 
countenance,  continued  the  service;  and  when  a 
pistol  was  presented  to  his  head,  threatening  him 
with  instant  death,  he  calmly  replied  "  Soldier  I 
am  doing  my  duty,  do  you  do  yours"  and  with  a 
more  exalted  voice  read  on ;  the  soldiers  astonished 
at  his  undaunted  composure,  left  the  church. 

The  money  received  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church  amounted  to  £9092.  Is.  7|c?.  of  which 
the  bishop  contributed  from  his  own  purse 
£1683. 12s.  Bishop  Wood,  while  dean,  gave  £50. 
and  afterwards  being  raised  to  the  bishoprick 
£10.  with  the  promise  saith  Dean  Small  wood  of 
£100.  more. 

A  number  of  donations  of  materials  are  not  in- 
cluded: his  Majesty  gave  out  of  the  forest  of 
Needwood,  "two  fair  timber  trees,"  and  Mr  Cres- 
well  at  his  own  charge  glazed  seven  of  the  south 
windows,  at  the  cost  of  £30. 

In    1661,  an  association*   was  formed  of  the 

*  The  original  list  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr  Wright. 
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inhabitants  for  the  service  of  King  Charles  II. 
and  the  defence  of  the  city,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Anthony  Dyott,  they  were  afterwards 
commanded  by  Richard  Dyott,  Esq.,  and  in  1682 
by  Mr  Michael  Biddulph.  Contributions  were 
received  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  from  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  general  amounted  from  one  shill- 
ing' to  ten  each  person :  a  receipt  for  £39. 13s.  KM. 
is  signed  30  Octobris,  1661. 

William  Dugdale, 
Receiver  for  the  city  of  Lichfield. 

July  10,  1662,  Captain  Dyott  was  ordered  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  Lord 
Robert  Brooke,  son  of  Robert  Greville  Lord 
Brooke,  (killed  as  before  mentioned)  to  prepare 
his  company  of  foot  and  halbertiers,  to  receive 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  on  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

On  the  progress  of  King  James  II.  through  Eng- 
land, he  arrived  at  Lichfield,  from  Newport,  in 
Shropshire,  on  the  31st  of  August  1687;  he  was 
met  upon  Pipe-hill  Heath,  by  the  mayor,  (Mr 
Willson,)  the  steward  (Philip  Pargeter,  Esq.) 
who  made  a  speech  to  his  majesty;  the  sheriff 
(Mr  Harding,)  Sir  John  Floyer,  Mr  Hammond, 
the  constables,  and  other  gentlemen ;  and  a 
purse  containing  £107.  10s.  presented  him  from 
the  corporation;  he  slept  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Littleton,  in  the  corner  of  the  close,  and  the  next 
morning  after  touching  several  persons  for  the 
evil,    in  the  cathedral,    proceeded  to  Coventry. 
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King  William  slept  at  the  deanry,  on  his  way 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
June  1690. 

The  tax  of  Lichfield,  twenty-first  of  Henry  VII. 
amounted  to  £12.  6s.  Sd.;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  to  £13.  6s.;  by  an  act  of  the 
nineteenth  Charles  II.  for  raising  the  sum  of 
£56,347.  13s.,  the  county  of  Stafford  paying 
£1,597.  15s.  O^d.;  the  city  was  assessed  at 
£22.  16s.  9\d.:  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
to  the  aid  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  grant- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
France,  Lichfield  paid,  for  annual  income  on  real 
property  £348.  5s.  Ad.,  on  personal  £72.  14s. 

The  total  of  the  land  tax  before  the  act  for  its 
redemption  was  £420.  19s.  Ad. 

March  8, 1743,  after  a  diligent  search  through- 
out the  city,  it  was  found  to  contain  but  two  or 
three  papists  (women,)  no  nonjuror  or  quaker, 
not  more  than  two  dissenters  from  the  established 
church  under  any  denomination  whatsoever. 

On  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army  1745,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  hastened  to  Lichfield  to 
meet  them,  and  his  troops  were  quartered  in  the 
city  and  neighbouring  villages  some  days,  whilst 
the  Duke  returned  to  London;  on  his  again  join- 
ing the  army,  it  was  found,  that  after  leaving  the 
the  route  he  had  expected  them  to  pursue,  the 
rebels  had  began  their  retreat  from  Derby:  had 
they  approached  the  city  by  the  north  road,  or- 
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ders  had  been  given  to  demolish  the  buildings 
on  the  west  of  the  vicarage,  where  it  was  intended 
to  have  erected  a  battery  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  the  town,  but  on  their  retiring,  the 
orders  Mere  countermanded.  During  the  stay  of 
the  Duke  he  resided  at  the  Friary. 

The  drums  beating  to  arms  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  expected  that  the  rebels  were  at  their 
doors. 

One  Hadley,  a  miller,  was  sent  by  the  Duke  to 
Derby  as  »a  spy,  who  returned  with  intelligence 
of  the  force  of  the  rebels ;  but  had  been  com- 
pelled, for  the  love  of  Prince  Charles,  to  exchange 
his  hat  for  a  Scotch  bonnet,  and  his  shoes  for  a 
a  pair  that  had  served  on  a  march  from  the 
Tweed. 

In  1798,  a  military  association,  clothed  and 
armed  at  their  own  expence,  and  serving  without 
pay,  was  formed  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  number 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  1803,  such  was  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  nearly  nine  hundred  enrolled  their 
names  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  a  corps  of  in- 
fantry, but  the  number  being  too  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  the  regiment  was 
formed  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  only,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Patron.  The  sum  subscrib- 
ed towards  the  expences  of  the  corps,  was  upwards 
of  £2,200. 
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General  Monnet,  governor  of  Flushing,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  other  French  officers  were 
several  years  on  parole  at  Lichfield. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  August  1815, 
a  sword  was  voted  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  service  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Warterloo,  &c. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis,  on  his  way  to 
Beau-Desert,  he  was  met  at  the  end  of  St  John 
street,  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,  at- 
tended by  the  city  officers  on  horseback,  several 
troops  of  yeomanry,  and  many  thousand  specta- 
tors; on  his  approach,  a  salute  of  cannon  was 
fired,  and  the  horses  taken  from  his  carriage, 
which  was  drawn  by  the  populace  passing  under 
several  triumphal  arches,  to  the  town-hall,  where 
the  sword  was  presented.  An  address  was  read 
by  the  Town-clerk;  the  Recorder,  Theophilus 
Levett,  Esq.,  of  Wichnor,  on  presenting  the 
sword,  likewise  addressed  the  Marquis. 

After  partaking,  together  with  the  ladies  of 
his  family  who  accompanied  him,  of  a  collation, 
he  was  conducted  in  the  same  order  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  city,  where  the  magistrates  took 
leave  of  him,  but  many  of  the  gentlemen  rode 
in  his  suite  to  his  mansion  at  Beau-Desert. 

Triumphal  arches  were  erected  in  St  John 
street,  Boar  street,  Bird  and  Bacon  streets,  and 
on  the  road  to  Beau-Desert. 

October    1816,   His  Royal  Highness    George 
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Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  the  united  kingdoms, 
passed  through  on  his  way  to  visit  the  gallant 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  at  Beau-Desert:  he  was 
escorted  through  the  city  by  the  troop  of  yeo- 
manry, and  on  the  second  day  following-,  an  ad- 
dress was  presented,  by  the  senior  Bailiff,  after 
having-  been  read  by  the  Recorder:  a  most  graci- 
ous answer  was  returned. 


The  government  of  the  city,  was  anciently  by 
a  guild  and  guild  master;  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  gilden,  to  pay,  and  signifies  a 
fraternity,  which  unites  its  property  or  effects 
in  common  stock.  Guilds  are  the  origin  of 
corporations,  and  that  of  Lichfield  had  existed 
some  time  previous  to  its  receiving  the  royal 
sanction  from  Richard  the  second  in  1387,  who 
enabled  it  to  purchase  lands  to  the  value  of 
ten  pounds  per  annum,  but  it  was  not  chartered 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth;  besides  the 
master  of  the  guild,  the  four  wardens,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  were  five  priests  belonging 
to  the  fraternity,  who  served  in  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  and  lived  in  common  in  a  house  call- 
ed the  Priest's  hall,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

Amongst  other  regulations  formed  in  the  reign 
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of  King  Henry  VII.  for  the  government  of  th£ 
guild  and  town,  it  was  ordained  "that  if  there  be 
any  misruled  woman  of  her  body,  that  is  called 
a  common  sinner,  the  constables  shall  sit  her 
upon  the  cuckstool." 

Also  "  if  there  is  any  woman  that  is  a  common 
scold,  that  she  be  had  to  the  cuckstool  as  an 
example."  From  the  numerous  entries  of  pay- 
ments for  its  repair,  this  seems  to  have  been  often 
resorted  to :  it  consisted  of  an  armed  chair,  seat- 
ed in  which,  the  person  was  plunged  into  the 
pool,  the  number  of  immersions  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence. 

Any  member  absenting  himself  from  the  guild 
paid  a  forfeit  of  21b.  of  wax. 

The  following  illustrious  or  celebrated  persons 
have  been  members  of  the  guild : 

Richard  II.  and  Anne  his  Queen  1387,  Bishop 
Scrope,  Dean  Denton,  Thomas  Sedgeley  Prior 
of  St  John's,  Humphrey  Lord  Stafford,  Reginald 
Bishop  of  Coventry,  Bishop  Halse,  George  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Isabel  his  wife,  Lord  Grey  1470, 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  his  Queen,  Henry 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  Wife  1387,  Cecil 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  1527,  Henry  Lord  Staf- 
ford and  Ursula  his  Wife. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bell- 
manship  was  set  to  Walter  Tyssel  for  life,  paying* 
yearly  during*  the  life  of  Edward  Derby,  the 
sum  of  £1.  6s.  8d.  and  after  his  death,  to  the  use 
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of  the  church  yearly  6.v.  Sd.;  the  said  Walter 
covenanting  to  keep  in  repair,  all  and  singular 
streets  within  the  harr-gates  of  Lichfield,  upon 
his  own  proper  cost;  and  all  the  streets  without 
the  banvgates,  the  master  of  the  guild  finding- 
materials.  Those  who  had  been  masters  of  the  guild 
were  distinguished  by  scarlet  gowns.  The  mace 
which  was  of  iron,  about  14  inches  in  length,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Wright,  of  this  city. 


The  government  of  the  city  by  the  guild,  con- 
tinued for  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years. 


€J)c  Corporation. 

This  guild  being  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Lichfield, 
were  incorporated  in  the  second  year  of  Edward 
'VI.  by  the  name  of  the  bailiff's  and  burgesses; 
having  power  to  hold  all  pleas  within  the  said 
city,  suburbs,  and  precincts  thereof,  during  the 
King's  good  pleasure. 

M 
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In  1548,  Richard,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field, granted  to  the  bailiffs,  burgesses,  &c,  the 
lordship  and  manor,  with  all  rights  belonging 
thereto,  and  all  fines,  amercements,  heriots,  &c, 
bona  et  cat alia Jelonum  et  fvgitha,  «$•<?.,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  rent  of  £50. 

A  chnrter  dated  at  Westminster,  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  confirms  the  former  one  of 
King  Edward,  and  grants  a  court  of  record  week- 
ly, exemption  from  juries  without  the  city,  a 
prison  and  gallows,  and  separates  the  county 
from  that  of  Stafford;  it  also  allows  the  election 
of  a  recorder  and  a  coroner,  a  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  marshall;  and  ordains  that  no  array  of 
men  at  arms  shall  be  made  within  the  city,  un- 
less the  bailiffs  be  joined  with  those  who  shall 
be  assigned  to  make  such  array. 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign, 
ratified  and  confirmed  the  charter  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  Lordship  and  manor  of  Lichfield  were 
granted  by  William  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  to  the  Queen  in  like  manner,  and  with 
the  same  exceptions  and  rents  as  they  had  been 
before  to  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  to  whom  in 
the  following  year  (1598,)  they  were  again  grant- 
ed by  her:  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence, 
which  was  owing  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  bailiffs  and  citizens  agreed  to  de- 
liver to  the  bishop  or  his  deputy,  at  Ecclesball, 
Coventry,  or  Hanbury,  two  or  more  names  of 
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persons  proper  to  serve  the  office  of  bailiffs,  out 
of  which,  the  bishop  shall  select  one  to  serve  the 
the  office  of  senior  bailiff  the  year  ensuing-. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  to  have  been  recom- 
penced  for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration, by  a  lease  for  his  life  of  the  fee  farm 
of  the  lordship  and  manor,  but  dying-  before  the 
execution  thereof,  it  was,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  the  privy  council  to  Thomas  Ashmole, 
the  senior  bailiff,  (grandfather  to  Elias)  granted 
to  his  son,  for  his  life. 

The  following-  letter  will  shew  that  the   Earl 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  wrishes  of  the  citizens, 
or  the  interests  of  the  city. 
"  Sir, 

I  have  receaved  your  letter;  but  I  fynd  noo 
cause  for  your  appolledge,  having  found  more 
favour  from  you  than  from  som  1  had  reason  to 
have  expected.  I  have  written  to  my  baylif 
Drofeut,  that  for  that  part  of  your  request  con- 
cerns mee,  I  am  verie  willing-  to  pleasure  yon  in, 
and  have  remembered  that  which  belongs  to  the 
citie  to  graunt,  and  shall  be  readie  upon  all  oc- 
casions to  shew  my  self 

Your  loving-  frend, 
Ro.  Essex." 
«  Astwell  this  ijth  of 
October  1638." 
Superscribed 

"To  my  nohel frend  Sir  An&hon&e  Dipt."' 
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On  his  death  the  manor  reverted  to  the 
corporation. 

In  1623,  King-  James  I.  created  a  new  corpo- 
ration, by  the  name  of  the  bailiffs  and  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Lichfield,  to  consist  of  two  bailiffs, 
and  twenty-one  brethren,  and  permitted  gild- 
ed or  silver  maces  to  be  born  before  the  bailiffs. 

The  following  year  this  charter  was  confirmed 
by  another  differing-  but  little  from  the  former. 

In  1664,  Charles  II.  confirmed  the  charters 
and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  city. 

In  1686,  James  II.  procured  a  surrender  of 
their  charter,  by  an  act  of  the  corporation,  under 
their  com  .  on  seal,  and  a  new  charter  was  grant- 
ed by  him,  July  9th  1686,  incorporating- them  by 
the  title  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  Thomas 
Hammond,  Esq.,  was  the  mayor  named  in  the 
charter.  Tt  granted,  that  there  should  be  twelve 
aldermen,  who  were  named,  and  reserved  a  pow- 
er to  displace  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King, 
for  any  reasonable  cause  by  an  order  of  the 
privy  council. 

It  confirmed  to  the  bishop,  the  appointment  of 
the  mayor,  and  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
the  choice  of  a  sheriff  on  St  James's  day,  who 
should  perambulate  the  county  on  the  eighth 
of  September  annually,  as  heretofore,  that  the 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  should  be  held, 
as  in  other  counties,  that  they  might  hold  a 
court  of  record,  might  have  two  Serjeants  at  mace, 
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to  carry  the  sword  and  mace  before  the  mayor, 
within  the  city  and  close,  and  that  any  citizen  or 
officer  might  dwell  within  the  close,  without  loss 
of  his  privileges. 

That  they  might  have  the  usual  fairs,  on  which 
days  they  might  hold  the  usunl  courts  of  P>e- 
powdre,  that  they  might  have  the  use  of  all  fines, 
and  fine  any  one  refusing  the  office  of  sheriff, 
&c,  &c. 

Finding-  his  arbitrary  measures  had  given 
general  disgust,  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1688,  for  restoring  to  colora- 
tions their  ancient  charters, rights, and  franchises, 
displacing  by  orders  of  council,  the  san>e  d:»y,  all 
mayors  and  other  officers,  appointed  either  by  the 
late  or  present  King,  since  the  year  1()?9.  The  new 
charter  being  annulled  and  all  proceeding  there- 
on superseded,  Edward  Willson,  who  was  senior 
bailiff  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  their  charter, 
was  re-admitted  October  25th,  1688,  since  which 
period  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  that 
granted  by  King  Charles  II. 

The  sheriff's  of  the  city  have  annually,  agree- 
ably to  the  charter,  perambulated  the  county  of 
the  city,  without  interruption  or  molestation;  the 
circuit  is  about  sixteen  miles. 

The  courts  of  goal  delivery,  quarter  sessions, 
and  piepowdre*  are  held  at  the  guild  hall,  besides 

•  From  pied  puldrcaux,  (old  frcnch)  a  pedlar,  signifying  a 
court  for  such  pedlars,  &c,  as  frequent  fairs  ;   it  Ukci  cogni- 
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which  is  a  court  called  Magdalen's  or  Maudlin's 
court,  for  the  punishment  of  scolds,  and  drunk- 
ards, and  for  administering  the  oaths  of  office  to 
the  dozeners,  decenners,  or  constables  of  wards, 
in  number  twenty-one :  who  formerly  had  con- 
siderable authority,  taking  cognisance  of  all 
causes  within  their  decennary  or  ward,  redressing 
wrongs  by  way  of  judgment,  and  commanding 
the  armed  men  of  their  district;  they  carry  hal- 
berds as  ensigns  of  their  office,  some  of  which 
are  very  ancient. 

A  court  of  review  of  Frank-pledge,  and  court 
baron,  called  St  George's  court,  is  held  on  St 
George's  day,  and  a  jury  called  the  burgage  jury, 
consisting  of  the  proprietors  of,  or  holders  by 
burgage  tenure,  is  impannelled  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  constables,  and  determining  the  rights 
of  ancient  burgages,  &c. 

The  Tincel*  jury  is  sworn  to  examine  into, 
and  indict  all  nuisances  or  encroachments,  in  the 

sance  of  such  causes  only  as  occur  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fair.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  Ash-Wednesday  fair, 
•which  is  done  by  the  town-crier  in  presenee  of  the  magistrates 
and  aldermen  in  their  robes,  the  company  is  regaled  with  wine 
and  a  peeuliar  kind  of  cakes,  called  simnels;  the  origin  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  dispute  between  a  man  named  Simon  and 
his  wife  Nell,  one  of  them  wishing  the  plumb  pudding  to  be 
baked,  the  other  insisting  upon  its  being  boiled  ;  neither  party 
would  yield,  it  was  therefore  first  boiled  and  then  baked,  and 
produced  the  sim-nell. 

*  Teichel,  (German,)  a  gutter,  drain,  or  wooden  pipe  to  con- 
vey water. 
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streets,  lanes,  or  wastes;  and  obstructions  in  the 
drains,  gutters  and  water  courses. 

A  court  of  record  is  held  weekly,  called  the 
Sheriff's  court,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
forty  shilling's. 

A  court  leet  is  annually  held  on  Whit-Monday, 
at  the  guild  hall,  which  had  used  to  be  imme- 
diately adjourned  to  an  open  place  in  Green- 
hill,  rising  above  the  streets  and  planted  with 
elm  trees ;  and  here  was  held  the  court  ot  array, 
or  view  of  men  and  arms,  where  every  house- 
holder failing  to  answer  to  his  name  when  called 
from  the  dozeners  list,  was  fined  a  penny.  The 
origin  of  this  singular  ceremony  is  unknown,  it 
existed  long-  before  the  charters  of  incorporation, 
and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  the  commis- 
sions of  array  issued  in  the  time  of  Henry  V., 
who  ordered  every  man  to  keep  in  his  possession 
arms  and  armour,  according  to  his  goods  and 
station  in  life,  whence  the  enrollment  of  a  re- 
gular army  took  place.  These  statutes  of  array 
were  repealed;  something  however  like  the  old 
custom  was  continued,  and  a  booth  erected  for 
this  purpose,  in  which  the  magistrates  received 
all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  visit  them,  and 
partake  of  a  collation  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  business  of  the  day  commenced  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  consta- 
bles, attended  by  armed  men  wearing  their  colours 
of  distinction,    with    drums   beating,    preceded 
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by  morrice  dancers,  with  the  maid  Marian,  tabor 
and    pipe,     Sec,     conducted     the    bailiffs    and 
sheriff,  and  other  city  officers  to  the  bower,  where 
tbey  were  received  with  a  salute  from  the  men 
at  arms.     The  constables  then  returned  to  collect 
the  dozeners  with  their  standards  or  posies,  who 
with  the  inhabitants  of  each  separate  ward,  were 
with  like  ceremonies  conducted  to  the  bower. 
The  posies  were   probably,  originally  images  of 
saints :     they    afterwards    became    emblems    of 
trades,   or  in  many  instances  mere  puppets  or 
garlands  borne  upon  the  heads  of  their  ancient 
halberds;  these  were  in  every  ward  received  with 
a  volley  from  the  men  at  arms,  who  also  fired 
over  every  separate   house,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived money  and  liquor    from  the  inhabitants. 
Green-hill  was  on  these  occasions  crowded  with 
shows,  booths,  and  stalls,  and  the  day  was  looked 
upon  as  a  festival  for  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  whole  of 
the   posies   being   collected,   a  procession   was 
formed  to  conduct  them  to  what  was  called  the 
christening,  and  was  in  the  following  order : 
Tabor  and  pipe  decorated  with  ribands,  ' 
Tom  fool  and  maid  Marian, 
Morrice   dancers,   dancing  sarabands,    clashing 
their  staves, 
two  captains  of  the  armed  men, 
twenty-four  armed  men  with  drums, 
twenty-one  dozeners  with  standards  or  posies, 
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two  constables, 
goaler, 
sheriff, 
Serjeants  at  mace  and  town-crier, 
bailiffs,  and  town-clerk, 
citizens,   inhabitants,   &c. 
Being"  arrived  at  the  door  of  St  Mary's  church, 
by  passing  up  Boar  street,    and    down  Sadler 
street,  an  address  was  spoken  by  the  town-clerk, 
recommending  a  peaceable  demeanour  and  watch- 
ful attendance  to  their  duty ;  and  a  volley  being1 
fired   over  the   posies,  the  business  of  the   day 
ended. 

Anciently  the  images  were  deposited  in  the 
bellfry  of  the  adjoining  church,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  the  origin  of  the  procession  was 
religious. 

This  custom  was  abolished  by  the  magistrates 
in  1805,  at  which  time  the  expence  was  annually, 
about  £70.;  it  is  in  some  degree  continued  by 
private  subscription. 

In  the  year  1705,  the  expence  to  the  corpora- 
tion was  £7.  Is.  l|rf.,  some  of  the  items  were  as 
follows : 

£.    «.    d. 

.9  Chickens,    3    0 

lOlbs.  of  Butter, 3    4 

501bs.  of  Bacon, 18    8 

5Hbsof  Beef, 17    0 

lOlbs.  of  Prunes, 6    3 

1  Ham  of  bacon, 3    0 

N 
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£.      S.     d. 

3  Quarters  of  Iamb,  or  271b.  6    9 

1  Quarter  of  veal,    4     0 

31bs.  of  best  tobacco, 1     9 

10  Strikes  of  malt, 115    0 

5  pecks  of  wheat,     3     4 

The  companies  formed  under  the  charters,  were 
the  saddlers,  glovers,  whittawers,  and  bridle- 
makers,  mercers,  apothecaries,  bakers,  tanners, 
butchers  and  chandlers,  dyers,  weavers,  cloth- 
workers,  tailors,  cappers,  (formerly  the  staple 
of  the  place,)  corvisors  and  curriers,  smiths, 
goldsmiths,  ironmongers,  card -makers,  pewterers, 
plumbers,  cutlers,  and  spurriers. 

The  laws  of  the  bakers'  company  were  made 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1576,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth; those  of  the  taylors  at  the  same  time; 
the  saddlers,  glovers,  and  bridle-makers,  were 
incorporated  1594,  and  their  charter  renewed 
1629;  the  smiths'  charter  is  dated  1601,  as  are 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  ironmongers,  card-makers, 
pewterers,  plumbers,  cutlers,  and  spurriers;  the 
dyers  and  weavers  in  1616;  the  corvisors  and 
curriers,  and  tanners  1625;  and  the  butchers  and 
chandlers  1641. 

The  company  of  the  cappers  is  extinct,  and 
several  of  the  others  have  ceased  to  act. 

The  tolls  of  the  market  were  purchased,  by 
Sir  Lister  Holt,  Bart.,  one  of  the  representatives, 
of  the  city  in  parliament,   who  gave  £400.  for 
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that  purpose,  and  £100.  towards  the  repairing-  or 
improving-  the  town-hall.  The  markets  are 
therefore  exempt  from  all  toll  except  pickage, 
and  the  tolls  of  the  fairs  have  been  likewise  re- 
linquished by  the  corporation. 

In  1621,  the  market,  which  had  hitherto  been 
held  upon  Wednesday,  was  altered  to  Tuesday 
and  Friday;  and  to  the  fair  which  was  held  on 
Ash-Wednesday,  were  added  three  new  ones, 
(viz.)  on  Friday  before  St  Simon  and  St  Jude, 
on  Friday  after  Epiphany,  and  on  the  first  of 
May,  old  style. 

The  common  seal  of  the  corporation,  made 
about  the  year  1620,  represents  three  slain  kings 
in  armour,  with  crowns,  broken  swords  and 
weapons  lying-  near  them. 


From  the  rudeness  of  the  execution,  it  appears 
to  be  the  copy  of  a  much  older,  probably  that  of 
the  guild  of  St    Mary.     Gwillim   blazons    the 
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arms    of  the    city;    "On    a   landscape    proper, 
several  martyrs,  in  divers  manners  massacred." 

The  city  has  also  borne,  Ermine,   on  a  cross 
square  pierced  or,  five  chevronells,  gules. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  King-  Edward,  were 
made  the  following  valuations  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  manor  of  Lichfield. 
One  dovecote,  worth  by  by  the  year  ....  xxd. 
The  fishing  of  two  pools  by  the  year  xivjs.  vixid. 
For  herbage  and  reeds  in  the  circuit  of  the  said 

pools  by  the  year xiid. 

Two  water  mills  by  the  year  .  .  xxiiij/.  v]s.  \iiid. 
The  tolls  of  the  market  and  fair     vi/.  viiis.  iiijrf. 

Amongst  the  rents  enumerated  in  the  twenty- 
first  of  King-  Henry  VII.  are — 
De    HI.   xs.    de  firma   piscarie  stagni  juxta   le 

Stowe,  &c. 
De  iil.  de  firma  stagni  de  Sandford. 
De  i/.  de  firma  piscarie  anguill.  vocat.  le  middill 

poole. 
In  1552,  was  paid  for  31bs.  of  fyne  white  sugar 

at  xxid.  per  lb. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs  1577 — 1578  are 
the  following-  items. 

£.  s.  d. 
For  a  dinner  at  the  Angel  for  Lord  Paget  2  8  0 
For  a  supper  and  breakfast  for  Justice 

Manhood,    2    3    5 

For  his  horses'  meat  there 1  13    4 

Breakfast  for  his  men  2    6 
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Reward   to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,   Lord 

Chamberlain's  players 6    8 

For  making-  a  cuckstool,  with   apper- 

tinences 8    0 

In  1012,  ten  pounds  were  given  to  the  bishop, 

towards  repairing-  his  pnlace. 
Also  to  Sir  Simon   Weston   for  his  great  pains 

taking-  for  the  corporation xt, 

Wyne  to  my  Lady  Weston ijs.  \iiid. 

1657,  paid  for  charges  of  the  dinner  of 
the  commissioners  and  witnesses  in 
the  cause  betwixt   Lord  Paget  and 

this  city 1     4     0 

Lord  Paget  had  claimed  some  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  as  part  of  his  manor  of  Longdon, 
but  it  was  proved,  the  sheriff  of  Lichfield  had 
ever,  without  molestation,  perambulated  the  lands 
in  dispute,  and  they  were  accordingly  left  part 
of  the  county  of  Lichfield. 

1658,  For  a  veal,  and  half  a  mutton, 

sent  to  Sir  Richard  Dyott 1  10    0 

Three  months  tax  for  this  city  ending- 
December  25th,  1658    100    3    0 

1643,  Received  for  3  oxen 3     0    0 

1669     For    biscuits    and    wine  at   the 

bishop's  going  to  parliament  .  .   1     2    0 
1671    For  the  present  sent  the  bishop  at 

New-year's  tide 3    3    4 

1685    For  wine  spent  on  the  Duke  of 

Ormond 2    S    0 
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1687  A  messenger  to  squire  Reping- 

ton  for  fowls  for  the  king  ....  0     1     0 

1688  For  two  dozen  of  torches  at  the 

alarm 0     8    0 

1690     To  three  men  for  watching  money 

carriages  at  the  Swan 0     1     0 

Wine  drank   at    Witsuntide   9s. 

ale3s.... 0  12    0 

June  26,     Ale  the  night  and  morning 

the  king  was  in  town      0  10    2 

William  Otty  and   horse    going 

for   pigeons    0    3    6 

Good  wife  Cotterell  for  9  ducks  0     4    0 

Mr   Palmer   for  ten  gallons  of 

claret  2    0    0 

1690  John  Rathbone  for  making  the 

town   seal 0  4  0 

1691  Charcoal  at  the  deanry  for  the  king  0  8  0 
1698  The  pavier  his  years  wages  ....  12  0  0 
1702     Spent  at  the  meeting  Lady  Bid- 

dulph's  corpse    0     3     6 

In  1708  July  13,  agreed  that  Mr  Michael 
Johnson,  bookseller,  have  a  lease  of  his  incroach- 
ment  of  his  house  in  Sadler-street  and  Womans- 
cheaping,  for  forty  years  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  have  held   the   office 
of  Bailiff,  are  the  following. 

1553  Simon  Byddle  mercer,  ancestor  to  Sir 
Theophilus  Biddulph  of  Elmhurst. 
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1557  Gregory  Stonyng,  who  was  receiver  of 
rents  of  the  possessions  of  the  Friars-minors,  at 
Lichfield,  and  at  their  dissolution  became  pur- 
chaser of  the  property ;  his  name  still  appears 
on  a  chimney  piece  in  the  house. 

1558  John  Dyott,  who  is  the  person  alluded  to 
by  Shakespear  in  his  play  of  Henry  IV. — act.  III. 
scene  III. : 

"Shallow."  "  There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and 
Will  Squele,  a  Cots-wold  man,  you  had  not  four  such  swinge 
bucklers  in  all  the  Inns  of  court  again." 

1594  George  Curitwell,  an  apothecary. 

1598  Thomas  Ashmole  saddler,  Grand-father 
of  Elias  Ashmole  the  antiquary. 

1725  Michael  Johnson,  father  of  Dr  Johnson. 

1773  George  Smalridge,  uncle  of  the  bishop 
of  that  name. 

The  following  list  is  continued  from  HarwoocTt 
History  of  Lichfield,  published  in  1807. 

BAILIFFS.  SHERIFFS. 

1806.  Henry  Cotton.  Thos.Thynne  Morgan. 
Edward  Jackson. 

1807.  Thomas  Walton.        Richard  Emery. 
T.  W.  Greene. 

1808.  Jno.  Webster.  John  Worthington. 
William  Gill. 
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BAILIFFS. 

1809.  Richard  Harding. 
James  Smith. 

1810.  John  Deakin. 
J.  P.  Dyott. 

1811.  William  Gill. 
William  Morgan. 

1812.  James  Smith. 
C.  Simpson. 

1813.  T.  W.  Greene. 
George  Dodson. 

1814.  J.  P.  Dyott. 
John  Stanley. 

1815.  William  Morgan. 
James  Palmer. 

1816.  George  Dodson. 
F.  S.  Darwin. 

1817.  John  Stanley. 
William  Snape. 

1818.  James  Palmer. 
W.  G.  Bird. 


SHERIFFS. 

John  Thaynes. 
David  Cox. 
Thomas  Passam. 
John  Budd. 
John  Wright. 
Francis  Dean. 
John  Hewitt. 
Francis  Sherratt. 
Joseph  Webb. 
Thomas  Rutter. 


RECORDERS. 

William  Duke  of  Somerset. 
William  Duke  of  Somerset. 
John  Duke  of  Somerset. 
1635.  Sir  Simon  Weston,  Knight. 

Robert  Earl  of  Essex.— Died  1646. 
ThomasEarl  of  Southampton,Lord  Treasurer. 
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Thomas  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  Treasurer. 
1686.  George  Lord  Dartmouth. 

Duke  of  Leeds  restored. 
1712.  Thomas  Viscount  Weymouth. 

1714.  John  Lord  Gower. 

1715.  Henry  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
1743.  John  Lord  Gower. 

1755.  Henry  Bowes,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berks. 
1757.  William  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
1802.  Sir  Nigel  Bowyer  Gresley,  Bart. 
1808.  Richard  Dyott,  Esq.,  of  Freeford. 
1813.  Theophilus  Levett,  Esq.,  of  Wichnor. 

STEWARDS. 

1623.  R.  Dyott,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  R.  Dyott. 
1672.  Daniel  Watson,  Esq. 

1680.  Howard,  Esq. 

1683.  Philip  Pargiter,  Esq. 

1699.  William  Fettiplace  Nott,  Esq. 

1726.  Charles  Cotes,  Esq. 

1734.  The  Honourable  Heneage  Legge. 

1759.  Richard    Bagot,   Esq.,  afterwards   R.    B. 

Howard,  Esq. 
1762.  Fettiplace  Nott,  Esq. 
1769.  Gryffydd  Price,  Esq. 
1776.  Richard  Guest,  Esq. 
1792.  Wriothesley  Digby,  Esq. 
1817.  Thomas  Jervis  Esq. 

CORONER   AND   TOWN-CLERK. 

Stephen  Simpson,  Esq. 
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The  first  representatives  sent  to  parliament  by 
this  city,  were  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I.,  A.D.  1305;  it  Avas  also  re- 
presented in  the.  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
twentieth  of  Edward  II.;  and  in  the  first,  four- 
teenth, and  twenty-seventh  of  Edward  III.;  from 
which  time  it  continued  unrepresented  till  the 
incorporation  of  the  citizens,  by  Edward  VI. 

In  1557,  one  of  the  representatives  was  Robert 
Weston,  LLD.,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  in  1623,  it  was  represented  by  Sir 
John  Suckling,  Knight,  who  vacated  his  seat  ou 
being  chosen  for  the  county  of  Middlesex;  he 
was  comptroller  of  the  household. 

On  the  usurpation  in  1653,  Lichfield  returned 
no  member  to  parliament;  and  in  1654  and  1656 
one  only;  Cromwell  having  increased  the  num- 
ber of  knights  for  shires  and  reduced  the  number 
for  cities  and  boroughs. 

March  10,  1701,  it  was  determined  by  the  house 
of  commons,  that  the  bailiffs,  magistrates,  free- 
holders of  forty  shillings  per  annum,  and  all  who 
hold  by  burgage  tenure,  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
the  city  of. Lichfield;  that  such  freemen  only  of 
the  said  city  as  are  inrolled,  and  pay  scot  and  lot. 
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have  a  right  to  vote ;  that  such  freemen  of  the 
taylors'  company  as  are  inrolled  in  the  old  book 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  taylors'  company,  in 
this  city,  have  not  a  right  to  vote. 

That  such  freemen  only  of  the  taylors'  com- 
pany as  are  inrolled  in  the  new  book  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  taylors'  company  have  a 
right  to  vote. 

December  18th,  1758,  it  was  determined  by 
the  like  authority,  that  the  right  of  election,  is  in 
the  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  per  annum,  and 
all  that  hold  by  burgage  tenure ;  in  such  free- 
men only  of  the  said  city  as  are  inrolled,  paying- 
scot  and  lot  there,  and  in  the  bailiffs  and 
magistrates. 

The    number   of  voters  at   several    contested 
elections  were  as  follows. 
In  January  24,  1700—1701, 

Richard  Dyott,  Esq 170 

Sir  Michael  Biddulph  Bart.  .  .   150 

Humphrey  Wyrley,  Esq 1G8 

William  Walmsley,  Esq 176 

The  two  former  gentlemen  were,  after  a  peti- 
tion  to  the  house  of  commons,    declared  by  a 
committee  to  be  duly  elected. 
In  April  1718, 

William  Sneyd  Esq 254 


Walter  Chetwynd,  Esq. 


255 


Mr  Sneyd  was  returned,  but  on   petition    the 
election  was  declared  illegal ;  and  Mr  Chetwynd 
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declared  duly  elected. 
In  August  1747, 

Thomas  Anson,  Esq.  * 272 

Hon.  Richard  Levison  Gower,  278 

Sir  Lister  Holt,  Bart 237 

George  Venables  Vernon,  Esq.  229 
1753,  November  30,  on  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber in  the  room  of  the  Honourable  R.  L.  Gower, 
deceased. 

Sir  T.  Gresley,   Bart 348 

Henry  Vernon,  Esq 261 

In  1754,  April  19, 

Viscount  Trentham, 326 

Thomas  Anson,  Esq.,    ......  308 

Sir  H.  Every,  Bart., 265 

In  1755,  on  Lord  Trentham  being  called  to 
the  upper  house ; 

Henry  Vernon,  Esq., 306 

Sir  H.  Every, 260 

In  1761  May  19, 

Thomas  Anson,  Esq. 334 

Hugo  Meynell,  Esq 315 

John  Levett,  Esq. 313 

Mr  Anson  and  Mr  Levett  were  returned, 
but  upon  the  petition  of  Mr  Meynell,  the  re- 
turn was  amended,  and  Mr  Levett  declared  not 
duly  elected. 


•Elder  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Anson,  the  circumnavigator. 
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In  1799,  March  13, 

Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Bart.    .  .  295 
Sir  Nigel  Bowyer  Gresley,  Bt.  239 

Since  when  there  has  been  no  contested 
election. 

The  number  of  voters  exceed  GOO. 

The  present  members  are  the  gallant  Major 
General  Sir  George  Anson,  Knight  commander 
of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Batbf 
Knight  commander  of  the  Portuguese  military 
order  of  the  tower  and  sword,  and  colonel  ol  the 
twenty-third  lancers;  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
house  of  commons  were  voted  in  1810,  for  his 
services  at  the  battle  of  Talavera;  and  G.  G.  V. 
Vernon,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York. 


IDopuIattom 

The  city  is  situated  in  three  parishes,  St  Mary's, 
St  Chad's  and  St  Michael's;  the  two  former  have 
workhouses,  but  most  of  the  poor  are  allowed  to 
receive  parochial  assistance  at  their  own  houses. 

The  levies  are  laid  monthly  in  the  parishes  of 
St  Mary  and  St  Michael,  and  occasionally  in 
that  of  St  Chad,  where  the  payments  to  the  poor 
are  less  than  in  the  other  parishes. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  population 
amounted  to  one  thousand  persons,  and  in  1377, 
one  thousand  and  twenty-four  people  paid  the 
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poll  tax  of  four  pence  per  head,  levied  by  the 
same  king. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were 
said  to  be  four  hundred  householders. 

In  the  first  of  James  I.  the  town  contained  "  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  able  bodied  men,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  eighty  py oners, 
and  fifty  high  horses." 

Gregory  King,  a  native  of  the  city,  made  many 
and  ii;inute  inquiries  concerning  the  population 
thereof;  in  1696  it  consisted  of  near  three 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  one  thousand  and 
sixty  were  children. 

According  to  the  survey  made  1781,  it  con- 
tained seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  houses, 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
inhabitants;  and  in  1801  the  houses  were  in  num- 
ber eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  popu- 
lation four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  return  to  parliament  in  1811,  was  one 
thousand  and  twenty-nine  houses,  and  five  thou- 
sand and  fifteen  inhabitants. 


The  races  are  annually  held  the  second  week 
in  September,  on  Whittington  heath,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  continue  three  days;  on 
the  first  of  which,  the  King's  plate  is  run  for. 

Previous  to  the  year  1702,  the  meeting  was 
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held  on  Fradley  common,  and  the  prize,  a  cup 
or  tankard,  given  by  the  corporation.  After  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  party  races  were  instituted, 
and  supported  for  several  years.  The  Whig 
races  continued  for  three  days,  those  of  the  Tories 
(which  were  held  a  fortnight  after,)  two  days; 
and  the  company  dined  in  tents  pitched  in 
a  small  field  opposite  to  the  Swan  Inn ;  at  the 
head  of  the  table  was  placed  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Jenny  Cameron,  who  entertained  the 
the  company  by  playing  on  the  violin. 

The  rough  treatment  received  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  at  Lichfield  races,  gave  rise  to  the  pa- 
rody on  Chevy  Chase,  called  the  Whittington 
Defeat. 


C£arte  of  %ic$fit\%. 

This  city  has  given  the  title  of  Earl  to  several 
families.  By  order  of  King-  Charles  1.  letters 
patent  were  preparing,  for  creating-  Bernard 
Stewart,  captain  of  his  Majesty's  guard,  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  'but  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  slain  in 
an  engagement  at  Rowston  heath,  near  Chester; 
he  died  unmarried,  but  his  eldest  brother  Lord 
D'Aubigny,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  same  cause* 
leaving  a  son,  he,  in  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  his  father  and  uncle,  was  created  Earl  of 
Lichfield:  dying- without  issue,  the  title  became 
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extinct,  but  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  of  Dichley,  in  Oxfordshire,  Baronet; 
created  by  Charles  II.  1674,  Baron  Spilsbury  in 
Oxfordshire,  Viscount  Quarendon,  county  of 
Bucks,  and  Earl  of  Lichfield ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  George  Henry  Lee,  Lord  of  his 
Majesty's  bed-chamber,  on  whose  death  the  title 
became  extinct. 


*&$*  /&xntit$mm1$  Wokzm  fcttobm,  are 

1.  A  small  round  one  of  copper,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  bead  of  a  virgin  crowned,  (mercers' 
arms)in  a  circle,  round  which  is  "Thomas  My  nors," 
reverse  "T.  M."  between  the  date  of  16 — 56, 
round  which  is  "in  Lichfield." 

2.  One  of  brass,  the  head  on  a  shield  as  the 
other,  round  the  margin  "  Thomas  Minors,  1658," 
reverse,  "T.  M.  1657,  in  Lichfield." 

3.  Of  brass,  shield  and  head  as  the  last;  round 
the  margin,  "  Tho.  Caterbanke,"  reverse  "  T.  C. 
in  Leitchfeild :"  no  date. 

4.  A  similar  head  on  obverse  with  "John  Quin- 
ton,  mercer,"  round  the  margin ;  on  the  reverse 
"Lichfield;  in  the  centre  "J.  Q." 

5.  One  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  former, 
and  better  executed,  a  similar  head  in  the  centre, 
and  round  it  "John  Burnes  of  Lichfield;"  on  the 
reverse  1666,  and  i#  the  centre  "his  halfpeny." 
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6.  The  same  size  as  the  last;  in  the  centre  a 
shield  bearing,  on  a  chevron  three  hancks  of 
cotton,  between  three  billets ;  round  the  margin 
"Josiah  Mosse  of,"  on  the  reverse  "Leichfeild 
1667;"  in  the  centre  "his  halfpeny". 

li  A  town  piece  of  an  octangular  form,  round 
the  margin  of  the  obverse  is,  "To  supply  the 
poor's  need"  in  the  centre  "The  Citty  of"  and 
on  the  reverse  round  the  margin  "Is  charity  in- 
deed, 1670,"  in  the  centre  "Lichfield." 

8.  A  token  larger  than  No.  6,  the  head  in  the 
centre  as  the  others,  and  round  it  "Humphrey 
Rogerson,  of  Lichfield,  mercer;"  on  its  reverse 
"1676;"  in  the  centre  "his  halfpeny,  H.  R." 

9.  A  small  brass  piece  without  date;  inscribed 
"  Edward  Millward,  Bookseller  in  Lichfield,  his 
halfpeny." 

10.  A  larger  token ;  on  one  side  the  city  arms, 
on  the  other  "S.  Barker,  Dozener,  Sadler  Street 
Ward,  17.94." 

11.  Another  with  the  same  arms  on  the  obverse, 
and  on  the  reverse  "Payable  on  Whitmonday  at 
the  Green  hill  bank. 

12  A  large  two-penny  token,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  city  and  a  view  of  Lemmonslymill,  struck 
1815. 
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The  soils  within  the  county  of  Lichfield  are 
various;  in  some  parts  clay,  and  rich  marie;  in 
others  sandy*,  the  meadows,  a  black  peat,  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  bogwood;  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water,  we  may  suppose  beds  of  iron- 
stone and  coal  lie  beneath;  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  city  are  quarries  of  a  tolerably 
hard  stone,  which  has  heretofore  been  much  used 
in  building;  the  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
the  pits  near  the  city  furnishing  excellent  gravel. 

In  the  geological  collection  of  Richard  Wright, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  M.G.S.,  are  specimens  of  fos- 
sils, &c,  found  in  the  bed  of  gravel  on  the 
Birmingham  road;  amongst  which  are  swine 
stone,  containing  fossils  of  organised  bodies, 
similar  to  the  Somnuites  of  Scirpi,  Toad  stone, 
Almond  stone,  Pudding  stone,  Obsidian  or  Vol- 
canic glass,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  native 
Orpiment,  Madriporites,  Tubiporites  similar  to 
the  tubipora  musica,  entrochi,  specimens  of  ar- 
gilicious  stones,  having  the  arborescent  appear- 
ance of  the  mocha  stone;  chalcedonic  agates  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  &c,  &c. 

Dr  Wright  was  the  first  who  observed  the  last 
mentioned  substance,  specimens  of  which  he 
shewed  to  Mr  Aikin,  who  was  thence  induced  to 
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«  earcli  in  the  pits  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
and  in  a  paper  presented  the  Geological  Society 
March  15,  1816,  he  thus  speaks  of  them. 

"  They  are  all  except  the  quartz  pebbles,  more 
or  less  altered;  but  chalcedonies  in  the  form  of 
concentric  agates,  and  of  coralloidal  agates  ex- 
hibit the  most  remarkable  changes.  In  the  for- 
mer the  chalcedonic  zones  are  in  many  cases 
converted  into  a  white  earth,  while  the  nucleus 
of  quartz  remains  untouched;  and  in  the  latter, 
the  tubipoi  es  being  of  quartz,  remain,  while  the 
interstitial  chalcedony  has  been  in  some  cases 
totally,  and  others  partially  removed." 

In  the  same  collection  are  specimens  of  the 
phosphate  of  iron  found  in  the  mud  of  Minster 
and  Stowe  pools. 
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WATER- 


Lichfield  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from 
springs  rising  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  city, 
at  Aldershaw,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
servoirs in  pipes  of  cast  iron.  There  were 
anciently  four  or  five  stone  conduits,  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  principal  streets,  from  which 
it  was  distributed  through  the  city.  The  only 
one  which  remains,  is  the  crucifix  conduit  at 
the  Friary  gates. 
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"Henry  Champanar,  son  of  Michael  de  Lych- 
fielde,  bell-founder,  granted  in  pure  and  per- 
petualjrank-almoigne,  for  the  use  and  solace  of 
the  fryers-minors,  in  Lychfielde,  his  fountains  in 
Fowlewell,  or  Bonniwell,  near  Aldershaw,  to 
erect  an  head  of  stone,  and  there  to  shut  in  the 
water,  and  to  bring  the  pipes  through  his  soyle, 
&c,  &c,  so  that  the  fryers  aforesaid,  grant  no 
vessel  of  their  water  to  any  without  special 
lycence." 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  water  course  to  Richard 
Crumbilholine  on  Knight's  service. 

In  the  thirty-sixth  of  Henry  VIII.,  Hector 
Beane  and  his  brethren  of  the  guild,  gave  by 
deed  of  feoffment,  houses  and  lands  in  Lichfield 
and  the  county  of  Stafford,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  and  the  overplus 
to  the  commonwealth  of  the  city  at  the  discretion 
of  eight  feoffees,  and  six  substantial  inhabitants. 

The  lands  and  houses  are  in  Wyrley,  Norton, 
and  Wall,  the  yearly  value  of  which,  under  £10. 
at  the  time  of  the  enfeoffment,  is  now  upwards 
of  £000. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  John  Hill 
granted  his  fountains,  to  the  bailiffs  and  citizens 
of  Lichfield. 
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The  city  is  supplied  with  coal  from  the  ex- 
tensive collieries  at  Brownhills,  Essington,  and 
Gannock  chase,  which  is  brought  to  the  end  of 
the  town  by  the  canal,  and  sold  at  about  thirteen 
shillings  per  ton ;  there  are  likewise  collieries  at 
Brereton  and  near  Beau-Desert,  where  is  found 
kennel  coal  or  candle  coal. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  forty- 
sixth  of  the  present  King,  for  paving,  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  improving  the  city;  and  for  laying 
a  levy  upon  the  inhabitants  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence  in  the 
pound  for  seven  years;  after  which,  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

An  act  has  been  since  obtained,  explaining  the 
former  and  permitting  the  enclosure  and  sale  of 
all  waste  lands,  within  the  county  of  the  city,  and 
employing  the  money  for  the  improvement 
thereof. 

At  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  enabling- 
the  commissioners  therein  named,  to  erect  a  turn- 
pike in  Bacon  street,  and  to  apply  the  tolls 
received  thereat  in  rebuilding  the  bridge  at  the 
top  of  the  Minster  pool,  and  improving-  the  ap- 
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proach  to  it  from  Bird  street;  the  bridge  was 
accordingly  rebuilt  in  1816,  and  some  old  houses 
which  projected  into  the  street,  opposite  the 
Swan  Inn  Mere  purchased  and  pulled  down. 


£d)octe. 

The  re  are  two  free  schools;  St  John's,  founded 
by  Edward  VI.  or  Elizabeth;  and  Minors 's,  found- 
ed by  a  citizen  of  that  name. 

There  are  also  two  public  charity  schools  on 
Dr  Bell's  system,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls. 


SONNET  to  LICHFIELD. 
"Fair  city !  lift  with  conscious  glory  crowned 

The  spiry  structures  of  thy  Mercian  state  ; 
Whilst  history  bids  her  ancient  trump  resound, 

How  war  in  wrath  unbarr'd  thy  blood  stain'd  gate. 
Not  that  the  praise  of  ancestry  alone 

Is  thine,  fair  city,  blest  through  every  age; 
Wars  scythed  car,  yon  miraclts  of  stone. 

Bow  to  the  splendour  of  thy  lettcr'd  page. 
Here  Johnson  fashion'd  his  elaborate  style, 

And  truth,  well  pleased,  the  moral  work  surveyed. 
Here  o'er  her  darling's  cradle  wont  to  smile, 

Thalia  with  her  Garrick  fondly  played  ; 
And  here  the  flower  of  England's  virgin  train, 

Boast  of  our  isle,  Lichfield's  peculiar  pride  ; 
Here  Seward  caught  the  dew  drops  of  her  strain, 

From  grief  and  faucy's  magic  mingled  tide, 
Exalt  fail  city!  and  indulge  the  praise, 

A  grateful  stranger  to  thy  glory  pay*.'' 
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SEmituttt  Characters, 

Of  the  natives  of  Lichfield,  illustrious  for 
genius  or  learning,  the  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  account  is  William  de  Lichfield, 
D.D.,  rector  of  All-Hallows  the  great,  in  Thames 
street,  London ;  he  was  compiler  of  many  books, 
both  in  verse  or  prose,  and  left  three  thousand 
and  eighty  three  sermons  of  his  own  writing; 
he  died  in  1447,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church,  with  which,  his  monument  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1666. 

Robert  Whittmton  was  an  eminent  gram- 
marian, and  author  of  many  noted  works,  he  was 
educated  at  the  school  of  St  John's  hospital.  In 
1513,  he  was  with  great  ceremony  created  Doc- 
tor of  grammar,  and  crowned  with  laurel,  he 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning',  and  in 
great  favour  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  styled 
himself  Proto  vates  Anglic,  and  pretended  to 
cope  with  William  Lilly,  the  greatest  grammarian, 
of  his  age,  in  comparison  with  whom  says  Fuller, 
"he  was  but  a  crackling  thorn."  Some  of  his 
works  were  printed  in  1524,by  Wynken  de  Worde. 

Elias  Ashmole,  who  was  born  in  Bread-market 
street,  gives  the  following  account  of  himself  in 
his  diary. 

"I  Elias  Ashmole,  was  the  son  and  only  child 
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of  Simon  Ashmole,  of  Lichfield,  Saddler,  eldest 
son  of  Mr  Thomas  Ashmole,  twice  bailiff  of  that 
corporation.  I  was  born  the  twenty-third  of 
May,  1G17,  and  baptised  on  the  second  day  of 
June  following,  at  St  Mary's  church,  in  Lichfield; 
my  sponsers  were,  Mr  Christopher  Baxter,  one 
of  the  proctors  of  the  bishop's  court,  and  Mr 
Offey,  Sacrist  of  the  cathedral  church." 

"I  was  taught  latin  at  the  grammar  school, 
and  became  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  church." 

1633.  The  2d  of  July  I  began  my  journey 
from  Litchfield:  my  father  and  mother  brought 
me  onward  to  the  far  end  of  Basset's  heath. 

The  5th  of  July,  about  eleven  o'clock  before 
noon,  I  entred  London. 

"  1645.  The  beginning  of  this  year  (as  also 
part  of  the  last)  was  spent  at  Oxford,  by  Mr  Hill 
and  myself,  in  soliciting  the  Parliament  there, 
against  Colonel  Bagot,  governor  of  Lichfield,  for 
opposing*  the  execution  of  the  King's  excise, 
(Mr  Hill  and  myself  being  commissioners.) 

1646.  Mr  Harrison  told  me  of  my  mother's 
death,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  July,  of  the 
plague,  that  city  being  visited  this  summer. 

1662.  I  sent  a  set  of  anthems,  and  services  to 
Lichfield  cathedral,  which  cost  me  £16. 

February  13,  1664,  I  gave  £20.  towards  the 
repairs  of  Lichfield  minster. 

January  17,  1666,  1  bestowed  on  the  bailiffs  of 
Lichfield,  a  large  chased  silver  bowl  and  cover, 
Q 
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which  cost  me  £23.  8s.  6d. 

Nov.  25, 1667,  I  took  a  lease  of  the  Moggs  in 
Lichfield,  from  the  bailiffs,  and  this  day  paid 
£20.  part  of  £40.  fine. 

August  10,  1671.  Went  to  Lichfield  with  my 
wife,  where  we  were  entertained  by  the  bailiffs, 
at  a  dinner,  and  a  great  banquet. 

July,  1677.  I  sealed  a  lease  of  my  house  in 
Lichfield,  to  Mr  Falkingham,  for  eight  years; 
another  to  Henry  Aldrich,  of  the  lands  in  Ham- 
merwich,  for  seven  years;  another  to  William 
Webb,  of  the  Moggs,  for  eleven  years. 

Nov.  19,  1677.  Having  received  several  letters 
from  Lichfield,  to  request  me  to  stand  for  a  par- 
liament-man there,  I  at  length  consented,  provid- 
ed it  was  not  too  late;  and  upon  attempting  it 
by  others  for  me,  found  it  was  so ;  for  I  found  the 
magistrates  and  friends  not  so  cordial  to  me  as 
I  expected;  and  therefore  drew  off  and  would 
not  stand." 

March  2,  1685.  "  I  received  an  obliging  letter 
from  the  bailiffs,  justices,  &c,  of  Lichfield; 
also  from  the  dean,  inviting  me  to  stand  to  be 
one  of  their  burgesses  for  parliament.  I  sent  them 
word  that  1  would  stand." 

Upon  the  canvass  he  had  every  hope  of  suc- 
cess, but  it  being  intimated  to  him  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, that  it  was  the  King's  wish  to  have  Mr 
Lewson  returned,  he  acquiesced,  and  Mr  Lewson 
was  accordingly  chosen. 
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Being-  well  skilled  in  heraldry,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  coins,  chymistry,  and  the  mathematics; 
the  place  of  Windsor  herald,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Charles  II.,  who  employed  him  to  draw  up  a 
description  of  his  medals;  and  Henry  the  eighth's 
closet  was  assigned  for  his  use ;  this  task  he  ex- 
ecuted to  the  King's  satisfaction,  and  was  by  him 
appointed  secretary  of  Surinam,  and  afterwards 
comptroller  of  the  excise  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  degree  of  M.D.  was  without  solicitation  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  as 
was  that  of  barrister  at  law  by  the  inns  of  court. 

Having-  made  an  offer  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, of  his  curiosities  and  MSS.,  on  a  conveni- 
ent repository  being  provided  for  them,  it  was 
gladly  accepted;  the  building  was  finished  1683, 
and  the  collection  there  deposited;  over  the  en- 
trance is  the  following  inscription,  "Musccnm 
Ashmoleanum,  schola  naturalis  historic?,  officina 
chymica." 

Amongst  the  MSS.  are  many  relating  to 
Lichfield. 

Mr  Ashmole  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Wm. 
Dugdale,  who  on  his  death,  bequeathed  his  val- 
uable MSS.  to  the  Ashmolean  museum. 

Anthony  Wood  calls  Ashmole  "  the  greatest 
virtuoso  or  curioso,  that  was  ever  known,  or  read 
of  in  England." 

He  died  May  IS,  1692,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
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Great  Lambeth,  where  is  an  inscription   to   his 
memory. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  BIythe  hall,  War- 
wickshire, by  Le  Neve. 

Sampson  Camden,  painter,  father  of  Camden 
the  celebrated  antiquary  and  topographer,  was  a 
native  of  this  city,  as  was  also 

Gregory  King,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St  Chad,  December  15th,  1648;  he  was  son  of 
Gregory  King,  who  practised  land  surveying 
and  dialling. 

At  the  grammar  school  in  Lichfield  he  learned 
latin,  greek,  and  hebrew;  and  in  1662,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr  Hunter,  was  received  as 
clerk  to  Dugdale,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  visitations,  taking  with 
him  blank  shields  of  arms,  which  he  filled  up 
for  such  as  desired  them ;  he  afterwards  became 
archaeological  secretary  to  Lord  Hatton. 

Returning  to  his  native  place  in  1669,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  teaching  writing  and  accounts, 
painting  arms  and  signs,  &c;  becoming  rouge 
dragon,  Lancaster  herald,  and  deputy  garter 
king  at  arms,  he  conducted  several  installations 
of  knights;  he  died  at  London,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Bennet,  Paul's  wharf,  where 
there  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 

Edward  Wetenhall,  D.D.,  became  bishop  of 
Cork  and  Ross  in  1678,  and  in  1679  was  trans- 
lated to  the  united  sees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh ; 
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he  published  sermons  and  other  works  on  re- 
ligious subjects. 

George  Smalridge,  D.D.,  born  in  Sandford 
Street,  1662,  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Westminster,  and  was  elected  to  Christ's 
church,  Oxford,  1684,  prebend  of  Flexton  1693, 
dean  of  Carlisle  1711,  dean  of  Christ's  church 
1713,  and  bishop  of  Bristol  1714;  he  was  like- 
wise Lord  Almoner  to  the  King-;  he  died  1719, 
and  was  buried  at  Christ's  ichurcb,  where  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory ;  he  was  school-fellow 
with  Addison  at  Lichfield,  and  their  friendship 
continued  through  life. 

William  Talbot,  M.A.,  Bishop  of  Durham  1730, 
father  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  son  of  Wm 
Talbot,  Gent.,  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  celebrated  Gilbert  Burnet  in  the  see 
of  Salisbury.* 

Thomas  Newton,  D.D.,  was  son  of  John  New- 
ton, a  wine  merchant  of  this  city,  after  receiving- 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school ;  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  St  Peter's 
college,  Westminster,  from  whence  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Westminster  upou  the  nomination  of 
of  Bishop  Smalridge;  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
King  in  1756,  and  soon  afterwards  sub-almoner, 

•  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonicnses. 
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precentor  of  York,  and  canon  residentiary  of  St 
Paul's,  in  1761  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  1768  dean 
of  St  Paul's;  in  1764  lie  refused  the  offered  pri- 
macy of  Ireland. 

.  He  died  February  14,  1782;  amongst  other 
works  he  published  an  edition  of  Milton,  and 
dissertations  on  the  prophecies.  His  brother 
Andrew  Newton,  was  the  founder  of  the  noble 
charity  in  the  close,  for  the  widows,  &c,  of  the 
clergy. 

John  Rowley,  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
was  also  a  native  of  Lichfield;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  orrery. 

Samuel  Johnson,  LLD.,  was  the  son  of  Michael 
Johnson,  a  bookseller,  who  resided  in  the  corner 
house  of  Sadler  street,  in  the  Market  place, 
where  the  doctor  was  born,  the  18th  September, 
1709;  his  father  had  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
the  same  year;  his  god-father  was  Dr  Swinfin,  a 
physician  of  Lichfield. 

He  was  nursed  in  George  lane,  and  received 
his  first  instructions  in  reading  fron  dame  Oliver, 
a  widow  who  kept  a  day  school  for  small  chil- 
dren in  Dam  street,  from  thence  he  was  removed 
to  the  grammar  school ;  at  this  time  he  had  the 
appearance  of  idiotcy,  and  the  sons  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  town  were  reprimanded  for  bringing 
home  with  them  "tthat  disagreeable  driveller." 

On  account  of  some  harsh  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Hunter,   he   was   removed   t» 
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Stourbridge  school,  Worcestershire :  having"  gone 
through  the  rudiments  of  the  classics  he  returned 
to  Lichfield,  seemingly  with  the  intention  of 
learning-  his  father's  business;  books  of  his  bind- 
ing are  still  extant  in  this  city. 

He  continued  at  home  about  two  years,  when 
he  was  selected  to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young- 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Corbet,  and  was,  with 
him,  entered  of  Pembroke  hall,  Oxford,  1728. 
He  left  the  university  in  1731,  unable  to  support 
the  expence  of  a  longer  residence ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  the  same  year,  finding  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  amounted  to  £20.  only,  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire; 
but  disgusted  with  the  drudgery  of  the  office, 
and  the  pride  of  the  master,  he  soon  relinquished 
it. 

In  1735,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Budwortb,  master  of  the  school  at  Brewood, 
who  objected  to  him,  through  the  fear  that  his 
infirmities  might  become  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  younger  scholars. 

Having  married  Mrs  Porter,  widow  of  a  mer- 
cer and  mother  to  his  early  favourite,  Lucy 
Porter,  he  took  a  house  at  Ediall,  and  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  a  publication  which  owed  much  of  its 
value  to  bis  pen. 

"At  Ediall,  near  Lichfield,   in  Staffordshire, 
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j'oung  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  SamuelJohnson.', 

In  this  undertaking  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
zealous  friend  of  merit,  Gilbert  Walmesley,  regis- 
trar of  the  bishop's  court,  at  whose  hospitable 
board  both  he  and  Garrick  were  frequent  visitors* 

The  scheme  however  proved  abortive,  the 
only  pupils  placed  under  his  care  being  David 
Garrick,  his  brother  George  Garrick,  and  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Offley. 

Abandoning  all  hopes  of  promoting  his  for- 
tune in  the  country,  he,  in  company  with  his 
pupil  David  Garrick,  repaired  to  the  capital,  with 
recommendatory  letters  from  their  mutual  friend, 
Mr  Walmesley. 

So  true  it  is, 

"  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 

that  for  some  time,  he  was  able,  by  his  exertions, 
to  provide  but  for  the  passing  day,  whilst  his 
scanty  wardrobe  scarcely  protected  him  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  prevented  his 
appearance  in  that  society,  which,  by  bringing 
his  abilities  into  notice,  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service. 

He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  his  reputation 
became  established,  and  he  began  to  enjoy  life; 
but  in  1752,  his  happiness  received  a  stroke 
which  was  never  overcome,   in  the  death  of  his 
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wife;  the  anniversary  of  which  he  ever  after 
kept  as  a  day  of  mourning-. 

In  1759,  he  attended  the  funeral  of  his  mother, 
who  was  buried  January  23rd,  in  the  church  of 
St  Michael,  near  the  pulpit;  she  was  a  woman 
much  esteemed  and  respected. 

At  the  time  he  was  sinking*  under  a  constitu- 
tional melancholy,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Thrale,  whose  kind  efforts  proved  the  means 
of  restoring-  his  declining-  energies. 

Johnson  always  retained  an  affection  for  his 
native  city,  and  visited  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood with  pleasure;  his  pauses  i n  the  streets, 
and  large  potations  of  tea,  are  still  remembered 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  an  acknowledgement  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Doctor  was  held,  the  corporation  ordered 
without  solicitation,  that  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  should  be  granted  of  the  encroach- 
ment at  his  house  in  the  Market  street,  at  the 
old  rent,  in  lieu  of  the  one  expired. 

Boswell  speaking-  of  their  journey  1776,  says 
"  I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to  night, 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  his  native 
city,  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and 
were  long-  pensive  and  silent;  when  we  came 
within  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield  lamps,  now 
said  he,  we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of  death; 
we  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  not  one  of  the 
greatest  inns,  but  a  good  old  fashioned  one, 
R 
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which  was  kept  by  Mr  Wilkins,  and  was  the 
very  next  (next  but  one)  house  to  that  in  which 
Johnson  was  born,  and  brought  up,  and  which 
was  still  his  property;  we  had  a  comfortable 
supper  and  got  into  high  spirits.  I  felt  all  my 
Toryism  glowing  in  this  old  capital  of  Stafford- 
shire. I  could  have  offered  incense  c/enio  loci, 
and  indulged  in  libations  of  that  ale,  which 
Boniface,  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  recommended 
with  such  eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs  Lucy 
Porter,  his  step-daughter.  Her  brother,  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune  of  £10,000. 
Johnson  when  at  Lichfield  principally  resided 
with  her,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  houses 
of  Mrs  Aston  and  her  sister  Mrs  Gastrell,  at 
Stowe. 

"I  saw  here"  adds  Boswell  "for  the  first  time 
oat  ale,  and  oat  cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland, 
but  soft  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at 
breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that  "oats 
the  food  for  horses,"  were  so  much  used  as  the 
food  of  the  people  in  Johnson's  own  town.  He 
expatiated  in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  he  said  were  the  most  sober,  decent 
people  in  England,  were  the  genteelest  in  pro- 
portion to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest 
English." 

"  Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going 
forward  in  Lichfield.     I  found,  however,  two 
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strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a  place,  sail 
cloths,  and  streamers  for  ships;  and  I  observed 
them  making  some  saddle  cloths,  and  dressing 
sheep  skins ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  busy  hand 
of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slackened ;  surely 
sir,  (said  I)  you  are  an  idle  set  of  people;  sir, 
(said  Johnson)  we  are  a  city  of  philosophers ;  we 
work  with  our  beads,  and  make  the  boobies  of 
Birmingham  work  for  us  with  their  bands." 

Johnson  told  Mr  Greene  on  seeing  his  museum, 
"sir  I  should  as  soon  thought  of  building  a  man 
of  war,  as  of  collecting  such  a  museum."  Mr 
Greene  was  a  relation  of  Johnson's,  his  engraved 
portrait,  observed  Boswell,  has  a  motto  truly 
characteristical  of  his  own  disposition.  "Nemo 
sibi  vivat." 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on 
Johnson,  by  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1705. 

In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  the  ninth  of 
December,  1784,  he  demised  his  house  in  Market 
street,  to  the  children  and  grand-children  of 
Fisher  Johnson,  of  Leicester,  and  Thomas  John- 
son, of  Coventry.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1784,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  monument  was  erected 
in  St  Paul's,  and  a  blue  flag  stone  placed  over 
his  grave,  inscribed 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Obiit  xiii  die  Decembris, 

Anno  domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

iEtatis  suae  LXXV. 

In  1793,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  south  transept  of  Lichfield 
cathedral. 

David  Garrick,  although  born  at  the  Angel 
inn,  Hereford,  where  his  father,  a  captain  in  the 
army  was  stationed,  yet  coming  at  so  early  an 
age,  has  usually  been  called  a  Lichfieldian. 

The  school-fellow  of  Johnson,  he  afterwards 
became  his  pupil  at  Ediall,  and  accompanied 
him  to  London,  on  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  establish  a  school. 

Garrick's  abilities  as  an  actor,  attracted  notice 
and  provided  him  not  only  support,  but  fortune, 
ere  Johnson's  merit  was  known  to  the  world,  or 
his  utmost  efforts  could  procure  him  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  this  seems  in  some  degree  to  have 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Johnson,  who  ever  affect- 
ed to  look  down  upon  the  player  with  a  degree 
of  contempt. 

Garrick's  first  appearance  upon  the  London 
stage  was  October  19,  1741,  when  he  was  ad- 
vertised for  the  part  of  Richard  the  third,  by  a 
gentleman,  (who  had  never  appeared  on  any 
stage,)  although  he  had  previously   performed 
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in  a  provincial  company  by  the  name  of  Lyddal. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  London  he 
was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  at 
that  early  period  did  he  reach  at  one  step,  per- 
fection: when  a  boy  he  sustained  the  part  of 
Kite  in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  which  was  per- 
formed by  youths  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
then  the  residence  of  his  patron  Gilbert  Walmes- 
ley,  where  Garrick  may  be  supposed  to  have 
imbibed  a  love  of  that  profession,  he  afterwards 
so  highly  graced;  his  brother  Peter  Garrick 
was  thought  by  many  to  possess  talents  equal 
to  those  of  David,  but  they  were  exerted  only 
for  the  gratification  of  his  private  friends. 

So  great  was  the  likeness  between  David  and 
one  of  his  sisters,  that  the  latter  entering  a  shop 
in  London,  one  of  the  assistants  immediately 
withdrew  in  a  fit  of  laughter;  on  being  reprimand- 
ed by  the  master,  he  declared  it  was  totally  out 
of  his  povver  to  refrain,  as  he  knew  him  instantly; 
adding  did  not  you  know  him  sir,  know  whom? 
said  his  master,  why  lord  sir  replied  he,  I  knew 
him  as  soon  as  he  entered,  it  was  David  Garrick 
in  petticoats. 

In  1770,  Mr  Garrick  retired  from  the  stage,  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  splendid  fortune  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  talents;  and  dying  on  the  twentieth 
of  January,  1770,  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey. 

"O'er  his  graced  urn  shall  bloom  a  deathless  wreath." 
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A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  near 
that  of  his  friend  Johnson  in  Lichfield  cathedral, 
at  the  expence  of  his  widow. 

Sir  John  Floyer,  Knight,  F.R.S.,  physician  to 
Charles  II.,  was  born  at  Hints,  and  resided  at 
Lichfield;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  the 
pulsation  of  the  arteries,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  person  alluded  to  in  the  fifteenth  number  of 
the  Tatler.* 

Amongst  other  works,  he  published  in  1702, 
the  Ancient  Psycrolusia  revived,  or  an  essay  on 
cold  bathing. 

He  caused  baths  to  be  erected  at  Unites  well, 
a  remarkably  cold  spring,  which  rises  out  of  a 
rock  near  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  the  Abenhalls, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Chad's  bath. 

He  died  in  1733,  and  bequeathed  his  library 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 

Dr  Darwin  afterwards  becoming  possessed  of 
the  baths  at  Abenhalls,  formed  a  botanic  garden : 
which  under  his  skilful  hands,  assumed  a  form 
of  the  greatest  beauty ;  after  leaving  the  baths, 
the  stream  was  conducted  by  several  falls  of 
highly  picturesque  appearance  to  a  small  pool 
surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  through  whose 
thickets  were  wound  a  mazy  path,  having  to 
the  stranger,  all  the  effect  of  an  extensive 
wilderness. 

*  There  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Floyer  in  the  possession 
cf  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Burns  Floyer,  at  Aldershaw. 
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The  following-  inscription  was  over  the  entrance 
of  a  grotto. 

"  If  the  meek  flower  of  bashful  dye, 
Attract  Dot  thy  incurious  eye; 
If  the  soft  murmuring  rill  to  rest, 
Encharm  not  thy  tumultuous  breast, 
Go,  where  ambition  lures  the  vain, 
Or  avarice  barters  peace  for  gain,"   , 

Dr  Darwin  resided  several  years  at  Lichfield, 
and  formed  a  Botanical  Society,  of  which  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  well  known  by  his  poeti- 
cal publications;  and  Mr  Jackson,  a  proctor,  were 
members:  the  translation  of  the  "Limiean  Sys- 
tem of'Vegetables"  and  "The  Families  of  Plants" 
were  the  productions  of  this  society. 
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particular  anfc  toscrtpttbt  Account  of 
tit  ©itg. 


The  county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  is  about 
sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  on  the  north 
road  extends  to  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground 
at  Lincroft,  at  which  place  the  sheriff's  ride 
commences,  and  finishes;  on  the  right  is  a  cluster 
of  houses  called  the  Cross-in-hand,  through 
which  the  road  originally  passed;  on  the  left 
are  two  old  quarries,  from  whence  was  dug  a 
great  portion  of  the  stone  used  in  building  the 
cathedral. 

Bacon  or  Beacon  street,  anciently  written  Ba- 
kun  or  Bacun  street,  takes  its  name  from  a  beacon 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  tower  which  stood  in 
the  Dean's-croft  and  adjoining  field;  it  was  once 
the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  was  burned 
down  in  1646,  at  which  time  it  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  cappers,  whose  business  was  the 
staple  of  the  place. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  was  a  cross,  and 
barr-gates  near  the  end  of  Gay  lane;  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street  is  Pipe  lane  or  Grey-marg- 
er  lane;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  Swan 
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lane  in  the  same  direction  ;  nearly  opposite  to 
Pipe  lane  was  a  road  leading  to  an  avenue  of 
trees  called  the  Bishop's  walk,  extending  from 
near  Gay-field  pit,  to  the  old  Uttoxeter  road. 
Near  the  hospital  was  Cardon's  lane,  in  which  was 
the  Angel  inn,  and  a  house  belonging  to  the 
prebend  of  Freeford. 

On  the  north  side  of  Shaw  lane,  leading  to 
Merliche's  or  Maudlin's  well,  was  a  large  house 
called  Whitehall,  and  on  the  south  side,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Chester  had  a  house,  from  whence  it 
was  sometimes  called  Archdeacon's  or  Deacon's 
lane. 

There  was  also  a  house  called  the  Mortlige- 
house,  and  another  Burgamy-house. 

In  this  street  the  loyal  garrison  of  the  close 
laid  down  their  arms,  on  its  surrender  to  Sir 
John  Gell. 

Gay  lane  was  formerly  the  road  between  Liver- 
pool and  London ;  near  this  lane  were  the  shoot- 
ing-butts of  the  parish,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  accustomed  to  exercise, 
at  a  period  when  the  English  were  indebted  to 
the  skill  and  vigour  of  their  archers  for  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  victories  upon  record. 

It  was  in  this  lane  the  parliament  forces,  were 
defeated,  in  a  sally  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
ladders,  and  materials  for  the  assault  of  the  close 
burnt,  together  with  the  carts  which  conveyed 
them. 
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Prince  Rupert  erected  his  batteries  on  the  high 
ground  adjoining,  from  whence  he  was  enabled 
to  fire  down  into  the  close,  with  the  greatest 
effect. 

The  letter  from  G.  Gerrard  to  Sir  T.  Tyldesley, 
is  dated  "From  our  battery  on  Baccon  hill,  1646." 

Musket  and  cannon  balls,  fragments  of  bomb- 
shells, and  coins  are  often  found  in  the  fields  and 
gardens  adjoining. 

Gregory  King,  the  herald,  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Bacon  street  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St 
Chad,  where  his  father  possessed  a  house  with- 
out the  gates. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  the  Women's 
hospital,  originally  built  and  endowed  by  Bishop 
Heyworth,  in  1424,  who  gave  his  land  called 
Godscroft  for  that  purpose ;  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  endowment  augmented  by  Dr  Milley,  canon 
residentiary,  and  prebendary  of  Dasset  Parva, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield. 

There  is  a  small  chapel  within  the  hospital,  in 
which  the  sacrist  of  the  cathedral,  who  is  by 
office,  master  of  the  hospital,  preaches  a  sermon 
and  administers  the  sacrament  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter-day. 

Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscription 

"This  hospital  for  fifteen  women,  was  founded 
by  Thomas  Milley,  D.D.,  Canon  residentiary  of 
the  Cath:  church  of  Lichfield,  A.D.  1504." 
The   women   have   separate  apartments,  and 
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receive  the  sum  of  five  shillings  weekly,  and  one 
pound  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  quarterly. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  close,  was  a  house 
belonging  to  the  prebend  of  Wolvey,  called 
Pool  hall. 

A  large  house  nearly  opposite  to  the  hospital, 
was  for  several  years  the  residence  of  Dr  Eras- 
mus Darwin, and  it  was  here  he  wrote  his  Zoonomia, 
&c;  at  a  delightful  place  called  the  Abenhalls, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  west  of  his  re- 
sidence was  his  botanic  garden,  and  the  cold 
baths  formed  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  Knight,  an 
eminent  physician  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II.;  here  is  also  the  weeping  rock  mentioned  by 
Darwin  as  illustrating  the  theory  of  springs,  and 
near  to  which  are  the  fountains  which  supply 
the  close  with  water;  the  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street  beloAv  the  bars,  being  erected  on  the 
old  fosse,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  close. 

The  new  stone  buildings  are  the  houses  found- 
ed by  the  late  Andrew  Newton,  for  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  clergy ;  the  house  opposite  to 
them  was  the  residence  of  the  father  and  after- 
wards of  the  brother  of  David  Garrick,  Esq. 

A  Roman  Cyathus,  or  earthen  goblet,  and 
fragments  of  human  bones,  were  found  in  1S02, 
nearly  twelve  feet  beneath  the  floor  of  an  ad- 
joining malthouse,  near  to  which  spot  a  tower  is 
represented  in  an  old  drawing  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway  and  bridge  erected  by  Bishop  Lang  ton 
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about  the  year  1310;  the  bridge  consisted  of 
three  arches  in  the  middle  of  the  causeway,  and 
was  built  of  stone,  of  sufficient  width  only,  for 
the  passage  of  pack  horses ;  the  largest  pool  was 
above  the  bridge  and  extended  at  the  back  of 
Bacon  street  beyond  the  hospital. 

Bird  street  or  Bridge  street,  was  anciently  spelt 
Bryggestrete ;  the  Swan  inn  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway  was  noticed  as  such  so  early  as  the 
year  1535.  On  taking  down  the  opposite  houses 
in  1818,  several  of  the  beams  were  found  pene- 
trated by  musket  balls.  In  this  street  are  the 
Post  office,  and  the  principal  inns ;  the  George 
was  the  scene  of  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem,  the 
the  residence  of  Bonniface,  whose  name  was  Har- 
rison, Farquhar  was  a  recruiting  officer  stationed 
here  on  service. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street  is  Wroo  lane  or 
Slorcock  lane,  leading  to  the  pool;  the  house 
next  to  the  King's  head  inn,  was  a  considerable 
inn,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Unicorn,  and  the 
large  court  surrounded  by  houses  retains  the 
name  of  the  Unicorn  yard. 

Bishop  Newton  was  born  in  the  house  fronting 
Market  street,  which  was  also  the  residence  of 
of  his  brother  Andrew  Newton,  Esq.,  the  founder 
of  the  noble  charity  in  the  close,  and  a  benefactor 
to  Minors's  free  school. 

The  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
jtown  were  formerly  stone  buildings  or  covered 
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cisterns,  one  of  which  only  remains,  called  the 
Crucifix  conduit,  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
by  iron  pipes  from  the  springs  at  Aldershaw, 
about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  city;  it  was 
originally  granted  to  the  friars  minor,*  but  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  convent,  it  was  given  to 
the  town  in  general. 

It  was  a  custom  on  Ascension-day  for  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  accompanied  by  the 
church-wardens  and  sides-men,  and  followed  by 
a  concourse  of  children,  bearing  green  boughs,  to 
repair  to  the  different  reservoirs  of  water,  and 
there  read  the  gospel  for  the  day,  after  which 
they  were  regaled  with  cakes  and  ale ;  during  the 
ceremony  the  door  of  every  house  was  decorated 
with  an  elm  bough,  this  custom  was  founded  on 
one  of  the  early  institutions  of  Christianity,  that 
of  blessing  the  wells  and  springs. 

The  Friary  anciently  belonged  to  the  Francis- 
cans, Grey  friars,  or  Mendicants,  and  was  founded 
about  the  year  1229,  by  Alexander  Stavensby, 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  but  the  house 
was  destoyed  by  a  fire  which  likewise  consumed 
a  great  part  of  the  adjoining  town  in  1291 . 

It  is  probable  there  was  a  religious  foundation 
on  this  spot  so  early  as  the  year  89(?,  which  was 

*  Near  the  door  of  the  refectory  in  convents,  was  usually 
placed  the  lavatory  or  cistern,  in  which  the  friars  were  re- 
quired to  wash  their  hands,  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
meals. 
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rebuilt  by  Bishop  Stavensby ;  the  present  struc- 
ture was  erected  in  1545. 

From  the  great  number  of  human  bones  found 
near  the  house,  we  may  conjecture  the  friars 
made  a  profitable  use  of  the  privilege  granted  to 
this  order  by  the  Pope,  of  liberam  sepultaram,  a 
choice  of  the  place  of  their  burial,  as  it  was  the 
belief  at  that  time,  that  whoever  was  buried  in 
their  cemetery  or  in  the  habit  of  their  order, 
would  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits, 
and  obtain  an  easy  entrance  into  Heaven  :  King 
John  was  buried  in  a  cowl  at  Worcester. 

According"  to  Leland  this  convent  belonged 
to  the  custody  of  Worcester,  and  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  was  found  to  have  no  lands 
or  revenues. 

The  gothic  windows  were  formerly  decorated 
with  stained  glass,  exhibiting'  arms  and  figures; 
the  last  warden  was  Richard  Mason,  in  1539. 

On  removing  the  soil  in  1746,  a  stone  coffin 
was  discovered,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  a  cross 
fleury,  and  on  the  margin  the  following  lines  in 
old  characters. 

"Ricardus  Mercator,  victus  morte  noverca, 
Qui  cessat  mercari,  pausat  in  liac  ierarca  : 
Extulit  Ephebus,  paucis  vivendo  diebiis, 
Ecclesiam  rebus  sic  et  variis  speciebus  ; 
Vivat  et  in  ccelis  nunc  Mercator  Micaelis." 
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The  following  translation  by  the  late  Rev. 
Theophilus  Buckeridge,  M.A.,  Master  of  St  John's 
hospital  in  this  city,  is  noticed  by  Pennant  as 
"  equally  elegant  and  ingenious." 

"Richard  the  Merchant,  htre  extended  lies, 
Death  like  a  step-dame,  gladly  closed  his  eyes; 
No  more  he  trades  beyond  the  burning  zone, 
But,  happy,  rests  beneath  this  sacred  stone  ; 
His  benefactions  to  the  church  were  great, 
Tho'  young  he  hastened  from  this  blest  retreat; 
May  he  though  dead  in  trade  successful  prove, 
St  Michael's  merchant  in  the  realms  above." 

Part  of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  church 
was  likewise  found  near  the  same  place,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Wright. 

The  Friary  is  held  by  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
Knight's  fee,  (twenty  shillings,)  and  at  that  rate 
was  compounded  for  in  1640,  by  John  Hill,  Esq. 

The  precincts  of  the  Friary  are  extra-parochial, 
and  the  ruins  having-  undergone  several  repairs 
and  alterations,  have  been  converted  into  a  good 
dwelling-house. 

It  was  devised  by  the  will  of  Richard  Johnson, 
about  the  year  1700,  to  trustees  for  charitable 
purposes. 

The  trustees  are  the  Lords  of  the  manors  of 
Chilcott  and  Stretton,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
and  the  Rector  of  Netherseale,  in  Leicestershire, 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  his  head  quar- 
ters here,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
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By  the  side  of  the  Friary  wall  is  a  narrow 
passage  called  Friars  alley,  leading  to  the  bowl- 
ing green,  which  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  is  large  and  kept  in  good  order.  A  few 
yards  from  the  brook,  near  this  place,  was  a  spring 
formerly  in  repute  for  curing  weak  eyes  and  sores; 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  usual  to 
dedicate  wells  and  springs  to  saints  or  holy  per- 
sons: this  was  called  Jacob's  well. 

The  bowling  green  in  Pool  furlonge,  although 
within  the  county  of  the  city,  is  in  the  constable- 
wick  of  Pipe  cum  Membris. 

It  is  probable  that  the  meadows  through  which 
the  mill  stream  runs,  were  once  a  pool,  which 
extended  from  the  causeway  at  Sandford  street 
to  the  mill;  land  on  the  south,  near  St  John's 
street,  in  1212,  was  said  to  extend  ad  mariscum 
Episcopi.  > 

On  the  west  side  of  Bird  street  is  Sandford,  or 
Sondeforde  street,  leading  to  Walsall,  and  the 
Brown-hills  colliery.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  brook,  at  which  stood  the  bar-gates;  Sand- 
ford street  intra  bars,  is  in  parish  of  St  Mary, 
trans  aquam,  in  that  of  St  Chad;  a  bridge  was 
built  over  the  brook  about  the  year  1520. 

The  workhouse  of  St  Mary's  parish  is  adjoin- 
ing the  brook,  a  mean  building  in  a  damp  im- 
proper situation. 

A  piece  of  waste  land,  at  a  small  distance  from 
this  street,  called  Lemonsley,  has  been  recently 
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inclosed;  an  adjoining-  one.  Pipe-green,  is  said 
to  have  been  left  by  will  to  the  poor  widows  of 
Bacon  street,  as  a  pasture  for  their  geese;  it  is 
now  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bacon  street 
in  common :  on  it  is  a  small  cotton  manufactory. 

Thomas  de  Chesterfield  gave  a  garden  in 
Sand  ford  street  to  the  vicars,  for  which  they  an- 
nually performed  the  service  of  an  obiit. 

Bishop  Smalridge  was  born  in  this  street,  in  a 
house  which  is  the  property  of  St  John's  hospital. 

A  Quakers'  meeting  house  was  established  in 
1816. 

On  the  east  side  of  Bird  street  is  Robe  street, 
Box,  Ross,  or  Sadler  street,  or  as  it  is  usually 
called  Market  street,  the  markets  being  held 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  in  the  space  adjoin- 
ing- to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary. 

The  market  house  is  a  modern  building  of 
stone,  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  public 
house,  long  known  by  the  name  of  the  Round- 
about house. 

The  first  market  house  was  built  by  Dean  Den- 
ton, at  the  cost  of  £!G0.,  and  was  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars.  Its  vaulted  roof  was  supported 
by  eight  arches  of  stone,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  were  crucifixes  of  brass;  the  roof 
was  surrounded  by  carved  bannisters  supported 
by  eight  statues  of  apostles  with  the  emblems  of 
their  death;  below  was  the  arms  of  the  founder, 
and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  bell;  this 
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piece  of  work  says  Stowe,  "  they  utterly  destroyed 
because  a  cross."  Before  Dean  Denton's  time  the 
markets  were  held  in  the  open  air,  round  the 
high  cross. 

The  markets  were  originally  granted  by  King 
Stephen  to  Bishop  Durdent  in  1161;  the  tolls 
were  purchased  from  the  corporation  by  Sir 
Lister  Holt,  Bart,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
city  in  1741.* 

He  also  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  a 
market  house,  which  contained  a  guard  room 
for  the  military,  and  joined  to  the  stone  conduit; 
it  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  edifice 
erected  1785. 

Edward  Wightman  was  burned  here  for  here- 
sy, in  1651 ;  as  was  also  Joyce  Lewis,  on  the 
same  charge. 

Robert  Glover,  and  Cornelius  Bongay,  a  cap- 
per, were  condemned  in  the  Bishop's  court,  Lich- 

*  "In  1669  a  dark  clond  appeared  over  Lichfield,  containing- 
a  number  of  antflies,  so  thick,  that  they  darkened  the  sky,  and 
fell  down  in  abundance,  filling  the  honses;  the  people  were 
stung  with  them,  yea  the  horses  so  disturbed  that  they 
ran  about  as  wild ;  the  market  people  were  forced  to  pack 
up  and  be  gone;  others  were  driven  out  of  the  field  from 
harvesting;  thus  they  continued  two  or  three  hours,  multitudes 
falling  dead,  and  lying  so  thick  in  the  streets  that  whole  hand- 
fuls  of  them  might  be  taken  up,  and  the  people  threw  them  in 
heaps.  The  remainder  took  their  flight  north,  aud  molested 
other  places.  This  was  attested,  saith  Mr  Clarke,  by  many 
eye  witnesses."    Burton's  unparalleled  Curiosities. 
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field,  but  executed  at  Coventry,  September  20, 
1555. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  was  erected 
in  1721,  being1  opened  for  divine  service  on  the 
twentieth  of  December  in  that  year,  the  former 
one,  which  had  a  handsome  spire,  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelwolfe,  about  A  J).  855, 
and  according  to  Leland  was  "  a  right  beautiful 
piece  of  work." 

In  this  church,  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
guild  of  the  blessed  Mary  bad  a  chantry,  in  which 
their_ five  priests  officiated;  it  was  dissolved  in 
1545,  by  Henry  the  eighth,  and  the  service  was 
performed  by  the  members  of  the  cathedral;  it 
afterwards  became  a  vicarage  endowed  with  the 
prebendal  tythes.  The  vicar  is  appointed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  takes  tythe  of  wool  and 
lambs,  agistment  of  unprofitable  cattle,  pigs, 
calves,  milk,  turnips,  gardens,  potatoes,  hemp, 
and  flax;  he  has  the  patronage  of  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  St  Chad,  and  St  Michael:  the  present 
vicar  is  the  Rev.  Baptist  John  Proby — the  value 
of  the  living,  in  the  King's  books,  is  £41.  9s.8d. 
In  the  old  church  were  paintings  of  Amphiba- 
lus  preaching,  and  of  the  army  of  Diocletian; 
some  of  the  old  inscriptions  upon  panel  are  still 
preserved. 

About  two  or  three  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  parliament,  an  eagle 
which  had  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
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was  shot  by  one  Shorthouse. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Dyott,  of  Freeford,  liberal  bene- 
factors to  this  church,  and  often  representatives 
of  the  city  in  parliament;  there  is  an  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Michael,  the  sixth  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Dyott,  Knight,  a  cornet  of  horse  in  the 
service  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  March  16,  1644, 
of  a  wound  received  during-  the  siege  of  the  close; 
another  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Dyott,  Knight,  one  of  the  council  to  King  Charles 
I.  in  his. court  at  York,  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  for  that  county  Palatine,  and  Stew- 
ard of  this  City;  he  died  1G59. 

The  altarpiece  is  of  rich  workmanship,  and 
the  canopy  of  the  pulpit  is  supported  in  a  sin- 
gular manner;  the  general  appearance  of  the 
interior  is  gloomy. 

The  register  commences  October,  1566. 

In  1628  is  noted  a  paymeut  for  powder  and 
shot  to  destroy  the  starlings;  in  the  same  year 
was  paid  for  eggs  to  make  mortar  for  pointing 
the  steeple,  vs.,  and  for  two  strikes  of  malt  for 
the  same  purpose,  viiis. 

In  1679  the  sum  of  £8.  Os.  Id.  was  collected 
upon  a  brief  for  rebuilding  St  Paul's,  London;  and 
upon  one  in  1787,  for  the  relief  of  the  French 
protestants,  £27.  14s.  6d. 

Elias  Ashmole  was  baptised  June  2,  1617. 

March  12,  1621,  Leicester,  son  of  Sir  Robert 
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Ridgway,  baptised. 

September  14,  1629.  Charlemain,  son  of  Lord 
Robert  Ridgway,  baptised. 

In  1685,  several  persons  of  this  parish  obtained 
tickets  of  admission  to  receive  the  royal  touch 
for  the  evil. 

In  this  street  were  houses  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Abbot  of  Halesowen, 
Lady  Vere,  Sir  William  Newport,  Knight,  Sir 
H.  Willowby,  Knight,  Sir  Roland  Stafford,  Knight, 
Sir  R.  Dyott,  Knight,  &c,  Sec,  extending  back- 
wards as  far  as  Wroo  lane  or  Cock  lane. 

Farquhar,  the  author  of  the  Beaux  Stratagem, 
hastily  entering  a  barber's  shop  at  the  top  of 
this  street,  desired  to  be  shaved,  which  operation 
was  immediately  performed  by  a  Tittle  deformed 
man,  the  supposed  master  of  the  shop:  he  dining 
the  same  day  at  the  table  of  Sir  Theophilus  Bid- 
dulph,  Bart,  was  observed  to  look  with  particular 
earnestness  at  a  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to 
him,  and  taking  an  opportunity  of  following  Sir 
Theophilus  out  of  the  room,  he  demanded  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  as  he  deemed  it  an 
insult  to  be  set  down  with  such  inferior  company; 
Sir  Theophilus,  amazed  at  the  charge,  assured 
the  captain,  the  company  were  every  one  gen- 
tlemen, and  his  own  particular  friends;  this 
however  would  not  satisfy  him,  he  was,  he  said, 
certain,  that  the  little  hump-backed  man  who 
sat  opposite  to  him  at  dinner  was  a  barber,  and 
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had,  that  very  morning,  shaved  him:  unable  to 
convince  the  Captain  of  the  contrary,  the  Baronet 
returned  to  the  company,  and  stating  the  strange 
assertion  of  Farquhar,  the  mystery  was  elucidated, 
and  the  gentleman  owned  having-  for  joke's 
sake,  as  no  other  person  was  in  the  shop,  per- 
formed the  office  of  tonsor  to  the  captain. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  house  of  the  late  Mr 
Greene,  well  known  as  the  collector  of  a  museum* 
rich  in  general,  as  well  aslocal  curiosities;  of  an 
ingenious,  and  persevering  disposition,  indefa- 
tigable in  his  favourite  pursuit,  he  rescued  many 
fragments  of  antiquity  from  destruction  ;  he  dis- 
covered the  great  seal  of  Prince  Henry,  which 
was  used  in  an  attorney's  office  in  Lichfield,  to 
compress  papers. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  and  furnished  Mr  Urban  with 
many  useful  and  curious  articles. 

Amongst  the  local  curiosities  were,  the  part 
of  the  wooden  porch  through  which  the  balls 
penetrated,  by  which  Lord  Brooke  was  killed. 

The  bridle  heretofore  used  as  a  punishment 
for  scolding  women,  who  having  undergone  the 
punishment  of  the  cuckstool,  without  reformation, 
were  compelled  to  wear  the  bridle;  which  con- 
sisted of  a  hoop  of  iron  surrounding  the  neck, 
from  which  rose  an  arch,  with  a  plate  which  en- 
tered the  mouth  and  so  compressed  the  tongue, 
that  the  veriest  scold  would  find  it  impossible 
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to  utter  a  word  intelligibly. 

A  Saxon  Clog-,  or  Runic  Almanack. 

A  pair  of  finger  stocks,  from  Beau-Desert. 

A  pig-  of  lead,  found  on  Hints  common,  bear- 
ing- stamp  of  Vespasian,  &c,  &c. 

Most  of  the  local  curiosities  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr  Wright. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  is  the  Bank,  a 
little  above  which  stood  a  building-  called  the 
Gate  house,  through  which  was  a  passage  to  the 
ferry,  formed  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  who 
visited  the  shrine  of  St  Chad  in  the  cathedral; 
the  Guild  and  afterwards  the  Corporation,  pos- 
sessed a  landing  place  in  the  close  and  a  road  to 
the  church. 

In  the  large  white  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  market  place,  in 
the  chamber  next  the  milliner's  shop,  was  born> 
Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D.,  who  in  his  diction- 
ary, has  thus  noticed  his  native  place;  "Lichfield, 
the  field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so 
called  from  martyred  christians."  "Salve  magna 
parens" 
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The  subjoined  print  is  from  a  drawing-  taken 
about  the  year  1760,  since  when  the  house  has 
undergone  some  alterations. 


The  small  cross  street  is  called  Bread-market 
street,  formerly  Wolochepynge,  or  Women's 
cheaping-,  and  Via  Processional! s. 

There  was  in  this  street  a  house  called  Priests' 
hall,  in  which  dwelt  the  priests  of  the  guild,  five 
in  number,  who  lived  in  common,  near  which 
was  a  well  called  St  Marywell. 

The  chantry  of  Colwich  had  property  in  this 
street. 

EliasAshinole  "the  greatest  antiquary  and  vir- 
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tuoso  in  England,"  was  born  in  a  house  opposite 
to  Church  lane,  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards 
are  the  birth  places  of  Ash  mole,  Johnson,  and 
Bishop  Newton,  and  the  residence  of  Smalridge. 

The  Three  Crowns  inn,  is  spoken  of  by  Boswell, 
who  when  travelling  with  Johnson,  was  there 
served  with  oat  cakes  and  oat  ale;  the  latter  is 
now  unknown  in  Lichfield,  but  the  city  is  still 
famous  for  the  liquor  so  earnestly  recommended 
by  Boniface. 

At  the  bottom  of  Market  street  was  the  bull- 
ring. 

East  of  Market  street,  are  Conduit  and  Dam 
streets;  Conduit  street,  Cooke  row,  or  Butcher 
row,  called  also  Vicus  aqua  ductus,  was  inhabited 
by  Batchers,  every  house  being  furnished  with 
shambles :  at  the  south  end  of  the  street  stood 
a  stone  conduit,  and  about  the  middle  were 
houses  called  the  Cage,  and  le  Garret,  near  to 
the  wooden  entry  or  Pentes  lane,  leading  to 
Chapel  lane. 

Here  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  market  upon 
consecrated  ground,  the  pot  market  being  held 
in  the  church  yard. 

Dam  street  or  le  Dome  street  leads  to  the 
south  entrance  of  the  close;  the  gardens  of  the 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  reached  to 
Stowe  pool,  which  was  parted  from  the  Minster 
pool  by  the  Dam  only;  the  mill  was  a  stone 
building  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in 
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doomsday-book. 

A  large  subterraneous  arched  passage  of  stone, 
several  feet  beneath  the  surface,  has  been  traced 
from  the  middle  of  Quonians  lane,  under  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  gardens;  its  use  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

On  the  spot  marked  in  the  flags  by  the  date 
1643,  Lord  Brooke,  of  Hackney,  commander  of 
the  Parliament  forces  besieging  the  Close,  was 
killed  on  the  second  of  March,  (St  Chad's  day) 
1643;  he  had  passed  from  Market  street  through 
the  houses,  and  from  the  entry  of  a  house  on  the 
west  side,  crossed  to  the  porch  of  one  on  the  east, 
but  being  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Dyott,  Avho  Mas  deaf  and  dumb,  he  immediate- 
ly fired,  and  the  balls  entering  his  head  through 
the  eye,  killed  him  upon  the  spot;  he  had  raised 
the  visor  of  his  helmet  to  observe  the  execution 
done  by  his  great  cannon,  placed  in  the  garden 
of  Mr  Biddulplrs  house. 

In  1635,  Lord  Brooke  had  determined  to  re- 
tire to  America  with  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  had  caused  a  small  town  to  be 
built,  called  by  their  joint  names,  Saybrooke. 

A  gentleman  who  resided  in  this  street,  was 
one  day  shewing  Dr  Johnson  his  aviary,  jets- 
d'eaux,  artificial  rocks,  &c,  and  asked  him  if 
they  were  not  pretty  deceptions,  "deceptions, 
Sir!"  replied  the  moralist,  "a  deception  is  a  lie, 
v 
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and  I  hate  a  lie  under  any  form  whatever. 

Quonians  lane  is  on  the  east  side  of  Darn, 
street,  where  the  Abbot  of  Halesowen  had  lands; 
in  1535  it  extended  nearly  to  the  pool  of  the 
Bishops,  called  Stowe  pool. 

Dame  Oliver,  the  school  mistress  of  Johnson, 
lived  at  the  corner  house  next  Quonians  lane. 

The  Minster  pool  seems  to  have  furnished 
part  of  the  stone  for  the  Cathedral,  and  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Close;  on  cleansing-  it  a  few  years  ago, 
cannon  balls,  and  fragments  of  shells  were  found, 
also  a  JMisericordia,*    or  grace  sword*  and  a 


*  A  sword  or  dagger  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  oifpart  of  the  armour  of  a  fallen  enemy,  that  he  might 
he  the  more  readily  despatched. 
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Malabar  crease,  which  perhaps  had   been  part 
of  the  plunder  of  the  museum  at  Oxford. 

Trout  of  a  large  size  have  been  taken  in  this 
pool ;  a  brace  caught  by  T.  W.  Greene,  Esq., 
weighing  fifteen  pounds,  one  being  nine,  the 
other  six  pounds:  the  fishery  belongs  to  the 
corporation. 

The  bridge  or  dam  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Langton,  who  caused  the  streets  to  be  paved,  at 
the  expence  of  the  inhabitants;  there  was  a 
drawbridge  at  the  end  of  the  causeway,  as  appears 
from  several  charges  for  repairs  of  the  iron  work, 
and  locks;  there  is  also  a  charge  for  breaking 
the  ice  of  the  pool  during  the  siege. 

The  gravel  walk  by  the  pool  side  was  made 
in  1771. 

Parallel  with  Sadler  street  is  Boar  or  Bore 
street,  anciently  called  Borde,  or  Drapre  street : 
at  the  top  of  this  street  is  a  free  school,  which 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Minors,  a 
mercer,  who  represented  this  city  in  two  par- 
liaments. 

Thirty  poor  boys  are  taught,  "until  they  can 
well  read  chapters  in  the  Bible  in  English." 

Under  the   inscription,  which   is  on   a  tablet 

placed  over  the  door  is 

TT    (Built  it  1660. 
1,elDied       1677. 

He  was  the  issuer  of  a  token  before  mentioned. 
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Andrew  Newton,  Esq.,  left  by  will,  after  the 
death  of  a  certain  person,  yet  living,  the  sum  of 
£3333.  6s.  8d.  in  the  three  per  cents;  the  interest 
to  be  applied  in  augmentation  of  the  salary  of 
the  master  of  Minors's  free  school. 


The  Theatre,  a  neat  modern  buildin< 


fch< 


property  of  several  gentlemen ;  it  was  erected 
1790,  previous  to  which  time  the  Town-hall 
was  used  as  a  Theatre,  where  Mrs  Siddons  made 
her  first  appearance  after  marriage. 

The  Guild-hall  is  a  spacious  room,  in  which 
are  held  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  gaol  de- 
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livery,  &c:  in  it  the  religious  fraternity  of  the 
Guild  of  St  Mary  and  St  John  the  Baptist,  held 
their  meetings.  The  front  is  handsome  and  bears 
the  arms  of  the  city. 


Behind  the  great  hall,  are  several  rooms  in 
which  the  Corporation  transact  business. 

At  the  back  of  the  Guild-ball  is  the  city  Gaol, 
for  confinement  of  debtors  and  felons.  It  was 
visited  by  Mr  Howard  in  1773,  and  again  in 
1776,  since  which  time  considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  It  is  now  clean  and 
well  aired.  The  Gaoler  has  a  salary  of  £80. 
per  annum  and  perquisites. 
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At  the  bottom  of  this  street  is  Tamworth  street ; 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  next  Green-hill,  stood 
the  bars. 

The  large  brick  house  at  the  top  of  the  street, 
was  erected  by,  and  was  the  residence  of,  Lucy 
Porter,  daughter  of  Mrs  Johnson. 


It  is  now  the  residence  of  Francis  Sacheverel 
Darwin,  M.D.,  and  was  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  dwelling  of  Sir  William  Newport,  Knight, 
master  of  the  Guild. 

In  1702  the  Countess  of  Huntington  paid  levies 
in  this  street. 
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On  the  north  east  is  Lombard  street,  or  as  it 
was  formerly  called  Stowe  street,  intra  hurras; 
the  bars  stood  at  the  bottom  of  George  lane,  so* 
that  the  London  road  in  no  place  came  within 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

At  the  junction  of  Lombard  street  with  Tam- 
wortli  street,  stood  a  stone  cross  and  conduit. 
In  this  street,  the  Prebendary  of  Bishopshull, 
Sir  William  de  Lichfield,  Knight,  and  the  chan- 
try of  St  Katharine  at  Stowe,  had  houses. 

A  methodist  meeting'  house  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street  in  1815,.  and  on  the  same 
side  is  a  small  cotton  manufactory. 

The  road  to  the  moggs  was  formerly  by  the 
common  sewer  at  the  top  of  this  street,  near  the 
conduit. 

Stowe  street,  in  the  parish  of  St  Chad,  was 
anciently  called  Chadstowe;  in  it  was  a  house 
called  Poole-hall. 

On  the  left  of  the  street  is  the  workhouse,  an 
old  and  inconvenient  building;  most  of  the  poor 
receive  relief  at  their  own  houses. 

On  Stowe  hill  was  a  stone  quarry,  now  filled 
up;  and  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  a  pleasant 
valley,  is  a  house,  once  the  residence  of  John- 
son's favourite,  "Molly  Aston;"  the  partiality  of 
the  Doctor  to  this  lady,  was  such  as  to  give  some 
uneasiness  to  his  wife. 

It  was  on  a  gravel  walk  in  front  of  the  house, 
he  ran  a  race  with  Miss  Innes,  a  niece  of  Ad- 
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miral  Brodie:  she  had  observed  him  strolling- by 
himself,  thoughtful  and  melancholy;  going  up  to 
him  and  patting  his  back,  she  exclaimed  in  her 
Scottish  dialect,  "come,  come,  Mister  Johnston, 
this  will  never  do,  ye  maun  be  cheerful  nion,  ye 
maun  run  a  race  with  me;"  "well  lovey,  "replied 
he,  "I  will,  I  will,  but  I  shall  certainly  beat 
you;"  away  they  started,  but  the  uncouth  mo- 
tions of  the  Doctor  threw  the  lady  into  such  a  fit 
of  laughter,  that  she  lost  the  race,  and  Johnson 
reaching  the  goal  first,  exclaimed  with  triumph, 
"there  lovey,  I  told  you  I  should  beat  you,  but 
lovey,"  added  he,  "I  had  an  unfair  advantage;" 
"how  so,  Mister  Johnston?"  "why  lovey,  you 
should  have  run  in  the  costume  of  your  country, 
without  shoes  or  stockings." 

He  was  one  day  observed  from  the  windows 
of  the  house  climbing  with  difficulty  over  a  gate; 
as  it  was  not  locked,  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
one  of  his  frequent  fits  of  absenee,  and  on  his 
entrance,  was  asked  if  he  had  thought  the 
gate  locked;  "no  Madam,"  replied  he,  "I  did 
not,  but  I  have  climbed  over  the  gate  when  a 
boy,  so  I  thought  I  would  now." 

The  lower  house  was  the  residence  of  Mrs 
Aston's  sister,  Mrs  Gastrell,  another  friend  of 
Johnson's;  she  was  likewise  sister  to  Mrs  Walmes- 
ley,  the  wife  of  the  Doctor's  early  friend. 

This  house  was  for  some  time  inhabited  by 
MrEdgeworth,and  Mr  Day,  the  author  of  Sandford 
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and  Merton. 

It  was  part  of  Mr  Day's  system  of  education  to 
teach  children  to  overcome  all  sensations  of  fear, 
and  to  despise  pain;  he  would  drop  melted  seal- 
ing wax  upon  their  limbs,  or  wound  them  with 
pins,  and  every  expression  of  pain  caused  an 
increase  of  torment.  He  threw  them  into  the 
pool,  and  without  suffering  a  change  of  cloaths, 
compelled  them  to  remain  in  the  fields;  intending 
to  fire  a  pistol  by  the  side  of  his  protegee  Sabrina, 
the  ball  from  it  passed  through  her  cloaths,  but 
did  no  further  injury. 

The  church  of  St  Chad  was  perhaps  the  earli- 
est christian  structure  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
was  here  St  Chad  lived  an  eremitical  life,  and 
here  he  baptized  his  converts,  amongst  whom 
were  Wulfade  and  Ruffin,  the  sons  of  Wulfere, 
and  although  he  for  a  time  removed  to  York,  yet 
he  returned  to  Stowe  and  was  here  buried;  his 
bones  being  supposed  to  work  miracles,  were  re- 
moved to  the  cathedral,  and  inclosed  in  a  rich 
shrine. 

The  original  structure  used  by  St  Chad  was 
probably  small  and  rude  "1  have"  says  Dr 
Stukely  1756  "drawings  of  St  Chad's  habitation 
by  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Lichfield,  where 
Ovin  heard  the  angels  at  St  Chad's  Obit;  there 
is  his  well  and  a  little  monastery,  tlie  habitation 
joins  the  north  east  angle  of  that  Church." 

A  chantry  was  here  founded  by  Roger  Bishop 
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of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  in  1.311. 

Leland  says,  "Stowe  church,  on  the  east  of  the 
towne,  where  is  St  Chad's  well,  a  spring-  of  pure 
water,  where  is  seen  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
on  which,  some  say,  St  Chad  was  wont,  naked,  to 
stand  in  the  water  and  pray;  at  this  stone  St  Chad 
had  his  oratory  in  the  time  of  Wulfere,  king-  of 
the  Mercians;"  Stowe  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  vicar  of  St  Mary's ;  the  present 
curate  is  the  Rev.  H.  White,  M.A.  sacrist  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  neat,  it  is 
well  pewed  and  has  a  handsome  altarpiece,  with 
a  painting  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  font  is  curious,  and  very  ancient. 
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The  families  ofBabington  of  Curborough,  and 
Biddulph  of  Elmhurst,  had  vaults  in  this  chinch. 

On  the  monument  of  John  Alden  of  Loudon, 
and  Mary  his  wife  are  the  following  lines, 

Beneath  this  place  they  rest,  it  was  the  will  of  either. 
They  here  might  slepe,  awake,  arise,  ascend  together. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription, 

In  a  vault  near  this  place,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Lucy  Porter,  who  died  1 :3th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1786,  aged  70  years;  to  whose  memory,  in 
gratitude  for  her  liberal  acts  of  friendship  con- 
ferred on  him,  this  monument  is  erected  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson. 

The  tower  contains  four  bells. 
Gregory  King  the  herald  was  baptized  here, 
September  18,  1653. 

In  the  civil  wars  this  church  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Parliament's  forces,  and  it  was  here  the 
ladders,  &c.  Mere  collected  to  storm  the  north- 
east side  of  the  close. 

In  the  back  panel  of  the  old  pulpit,  was  a 
musket  ball,  probably  lodged  there  at  the  time 
of  its  occupation  by  the  soldier*;;  it  was  preserved 
in  Mr  Greene's  museum. 

There  was  a  mansion  at  Stowe,  to  which  the 
superannuated  vicars  might  retire  with  the  privi- 
lege of  continuing  to  receive  their  salary;  Bishop 
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Meyland  in  1661,  granted  to  such  vicars  as  re- 
sided in  their  house  at  Stowe,  the  liberty  of 
grinding  at  his  mill. 

The  cluster  of  cottages  adjoining,  is  called 
Little  worth. 

In  the  garden  of  the  second,  is  St  Chad's  well; 
where  he  is  said  to  have  baptised  his  converts. 

At  a  small  distance  is  a  chalybeate  spring, 
formerly  in  considerable  repute,  and  much  re- 
commended by  Sir  John  Floyer,  Knight,  Physi- 
cian to  King  Charles  II.,  who  had  used  to 
assemble  the  youth  of  the  town,  on  the  green  by 
the  side  of  the  well,  where  he  had  prepared 
bowls,  and  skittles,  and  distributed  prizes  of 
gingerbread,  &c.  to  the  victors. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis,  by  Mr  Wool- 
rich  of  this  city,  a  gallon  of  the  water  from  this 

spring  contains  as  follows, 

Oxyd  of  iron, 8.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,    5.00 

Muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia,     ..72 
Muriate  of  Soda,     2.00 


Grains.  15.72 


Carbonic  acid  gas,  fourteen  cubic  inches. 

Sulphurretted  hydrogen,  two  cubic  inches. 

From  the  resemblance  which  the  water  of  this 
spring  bears  to  that  at  Tunbridge  wells,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  would  be  equally  efficacious,  as  a  re- 
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medy  in  all  complaints  for  which  the  water  at  that 
place  has  been  so  long- celebrated,  and  only  wants 
proper  sanction  and  encouragement  to  render  it 
popular  and  useful. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  hence  are, 
Hie  filius,  and  Christians'  fields,  where  the  con- 
verts of  Amphibalus  are  said  to  have  been  mas- 
sacred;* a  considerable  quantity  of  human  bones 
have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  fields,  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  surface.f 

By  the  path  leading-  into  the  Golden  (or  Golle) 
meadows,  is  the  remains  of  a  stone  building-,  and 
old  maps  shew  a  house  in  this  situation. 

*  Amphibalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  fii\«t  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  A.D   289. 

t  It  has  been  the  custom  of  civilized  nations  to  collect  and 
burn,  or  bury  the  bodies  of  those  slain  in  battle;  here,  fragments 
of  bones  are  found  scattered  through  a  space  exceeding  half  a 
mile,  and  in  one  place  only,  have  they  been  met  with  under 
the  appearance  of  having  been  buried,  which  was  in  a  field 
near  Pones  mill,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  brook  ;  these  had  pro- 
bably been  dug  up  and  thrown  into  an  excavation,  as  were 
several  cart  loads,  found  in  the  field  adjoining  to  that  in  which 
the  earthenware,  before  noticed,  was  discovered,  which  were 
thrown  into  a  marl  pit  near  the  spot.  Tradition  sajs,  the 
bodies  of  the  massacred  christians  were  left  unburied,  a  prey 
to  the  birds,  and  beasts  of  the  forest. 
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By  the  foot  path,  which  leads  to  Dam  street, 
is  a  willow,  remarkable  for  its  uncommon  dimen- 
sions. It  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  have  been 
planted  by  Dr  Johnson,  and  has  still  the  appella- 
tion of  "Johnson's  willow;"  he  invariably 
visited  it,  when  he  came  to  Lichfield,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  reason  why  it  was  so 
called:  his  father,  Michael  Johnson  had  a  small 
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parchment  manufactory  at  the  adjoining  house. 

It  is  of  a  species  which  seldom  grows  to  a 
large  s\ze,(8alix  J'oliis  svlnntergeminis  lanceolato 
Unearibns  /ongissimis  acutis  subtits  sericeis, 
l'amis  virf/atis)  yet  the  circumference  at  the  bot- 
tom, two  feet  from  the  ground,  is  twenty-two  feett 
at  the  height  of  six  feet,  is  seventeen  feet 
six  inches,  at  its  division  into  branches,  twelve 
feet,  and  the  whole  height  about  seventy-five  ; 
it  is  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 

The  pool  appears  to  have  once  washed  its 
roots,  and  extended  to  the  mill  in  Dam  street, 
communicating-  with  the  fosse  of  the  close;  a 
project  was  formed  in  1773  to  bring-  the  canal 
from  Fradley  heath  to  this  spot;  the  meadow  land 
from  hence  to  Curborough  was  valued  at  thirty 
pounds  per  acre,  the  annual  rent  of  which,  and 
most  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  is  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 

Few  places  can  boast  of  a  valley,  of  more  in- 
terest and  beauty,  than  the  one  between  Stowe 
and  the  Cathedral. 

"Her  stately  spires  admist  the  skies, 
Ting'd  by  the  orient  sun  arise, 
With  golden  vanes  invite  the  gale, 
Triumphaut  ladies  of  the  vale." 

At  the  west  end  of  Stowe  street,  where  stood 
the  bars  and  a  stone  cross,  is  George  lane,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  George  inn,  once  in  this 
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street,  which  being-  the  London  road,  was  one  of 
the  principal  of  the  town,  and  the  remains  of 
many  stone  buildings  are  yet  visible  ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  was  a  house  called  the  elms,before 
which  stood  several  large  trees  of  that  species ; 
it  is  probable  the  town  ditch  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  and  extended  from  the  bishop's 
pool  of  Stowe,  to  the  pool  or  marsh  where  the 
bowling  green  now  is. 

Green  hill  ("mons  viridis")  is  the  spot  on 
which  was  held  the  court  of  array,*  on  Whit- 
Monday,  and  where  a  fair  is  still  held  on  that 
day;  the  new  fairs  are  likewise  held  here,  as  is 
also  the  market  for  sheep  and  pigs. 

The  elm  trees  on  the  hill  were  planted  in  1736. 

The  Prioress  of  Farewell  had  lands  in  this 
street,  as  had  De  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford. 

The  parish  of  St  Michael  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  includes  the  following  hamlets  and 
manors;  Burntwood,  Hammerwich,  Pipe,  Fish- 
erwick,  Statfold,  nearTamworth,Haselour,  (where 
is  a  chapel  now  converted  into  a  barn,)  Abnalls 
or  Abbenhalls,  Chesterfield,  Wall,  Ashenbrook 
or  Ashmore  brook,  Ediall,  Streethay,  Tamehorn, 
Freeford,  Fulfen,  and  Tyrnmore. 

The  church  of  St  Michael,  as  is  usual  for  those 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  stands  upon  an  eminence, 

*  The  court  was  held  here  by  adjournment  from  the  Guild 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  mustering  the  men  at  arms,  and  ex- 
amining their  weapons. 
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nnd  was  built  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  VII.; 
its  burial  ground  contains  nearly  seven  acres  of 
land,  which  is  likewise  used  by  the  parishioners 
of  St  Mary's. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift 
of  the  vicar  of  St  Mary's  ;  the  present  curate  is 
the  Rev.  Edward  Simeon  Remington,  M.A. 

Many  of  the  windows  were  formerly  orna- 
mented with  coloured  glass,  but  the  church  suf- 
fered much  from  the  soldiers  in  the  civil  wars. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Donegal  erected  a  spaci- 
ous mausoleum  adjoining  the  chancel,  and  is 
there  buried,  as  are  two  of  his  wives,  two  children, 
and  one  of  the  Skeffington  family,  formerly  own- 
ers of  Fisherwick. 

In  the  body  of  the  church,  opposite  to  the 
pulpit,  but  covered  by  the  new  floor,  is  a  stone, 
with  the  following-  inscription  from  the  pen  of 
Dr  Johnson : — 

H.  S.  E. 
Michael  Johnson  : — * 
Vir  impavidus,  constans,  animosus,  periculorum 
immemor,  laborum  patientissimus;  fiduciu  Chris- 
tiana fortis  fervidusque;  Paterfamilias  apprime 

*  He  was  formerly  a  respectable  bookseller  in  this  city,  and 
attended,  on  market  days,  the  neighbouring  towns;  and  had 
auctions  of  books,  prints,  &c  The  following  is  the  title  and 
address,  to  his  customers,  of  one  ofhis  original  sile  catalogues. 
"  A  Catalogue  of  choice  Books  in  all  Faculties,  Divinity,  His- 
tory, Travels,  Law,  Physick,  Mathcmaticks,  Philosophy,  Poe- 
try, &c.,  together  with  Bibles,  Common  Prayers, Shop  Books, 
W 
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strenuus ;  Bibliopola  admodum  pevitus ;  mente 
et  libris  et  negotiis  exculta ;  animo  ita  firmo,  tir, 
rebus  adversis  diu  conflictatus,  nee  sibi  nee  suis 

Pocket  Books,  &c.  Also  fine  French  Prints  for  stair  cases, 
and  large  Chimney  Pieces.  Maps,  large  and  small.  To  be  sold 
by  Auction,  or  he  who  bids  most,  at  the  Talbot,  in  Sidbury, 
Worcester,  the  sale  to  begin  on  Friday,  the  21  st  ofthisTnstant, 
March,  exactly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  continue 
till  all  is  sold.  The  books  to  be  exposed  to  view  three  days 
before  the  sale  begins.  Catalogues  are  given  out  at  the  place 
of  sale,  or  by  MichaelJohnson,  of  Litchfield  The  Conditions 
of  Sale  : — " 

"  I.  That  he  who  bids  most  is  the  buyer,  but  if  any  differ- 
ence  arise  which  the  company  cannot  decide,  the  book  or  books 
to  be  put  to  sale  again." 

"II.  That  all  the  books,  for  ought  we  know,  are  perfect ; 
but  if  any  appear  otherwise  before  taken  away,  the  buyer  to 
have  the  choice  of  taking  or  leaving  them." 

"III.  That  no  person  advance  less  than  six  pence  each 
bidding  after  any  book  comes  to  ten  shillings,  nor  put  in  any 
book  or  st  t  of  books  under  half  value." 

%*  Any  gentleman  that  cannot  attend,  may  send  his  orders, 
and  they  shall  be  faithfully,  executed." 

"  Printed  for  Mich  Johnson,  1717-18." 

"To  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  Otheks,  in  and 
near  Worcester." 

"  1  have  had  several  auctions  in  your  neighbourhood,  as 
Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Evesham,  &c,  with  success,  and  am 
now  to  address  myself,  and  try  my  fortune  with  you. — You 
must  not  wonder,  that  I  begin  every  day's  sale  with  smail  and 
common  books,  the  reason  is  a  room  is  sometime  a  filling,  and 
persons  of  address  and  business,  seldom  coming  first,  they  are 
entertainment  till  we  are  full ;  they  are  never  the  last  books  of 
the  best  kind  of  that  sort,  for  ordinary  families  and  young 
persons,  &c.  But  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue  you  will  find 
Law,  Mathematicks,  History:  and  for  the  learned  in  Divinity, 
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defuerit :  Lingua  sic  temperata,  ut  ei  nihil  quod 
aures  vel  pias  vel  castas  lsesisset,  aut  dolor  vel 
vol uptas unquam expresserit.  Natus  Cubleive, in  a- 
gro  Derbiensi,  anno  MDCLVI,obiitMDCCXXXI. 

Apposita  est  Sara  Conjux,  antiqua  Fordorum 
gente  oriunda;  quarn  domi  sedulam,  foris  paucis 
notam;  nulli  molestam;  mentis  acumine  et  judi- 
cii  subtilitate  prsecellentem ;  aliis  multum,  sibi 
parum  indulgentem :  VEternitati  semper  atten- 
tam;  omne  fere  virtutis  nomen  commendavit. 
Nata  Nortoniae  Regis,  in  agro  Vigorniensi,  anno 
MDCLXIX,  obiit  MDCCLIX. 

Cum  Nathanaele  illorum  filio,  qui  natus 
MDCCXT1,  cum  vires  et  animi  et  corporis  multa 
pollicerentur,  obiit  anno  MDCCXXXVII,  vitam 
brevem  pia  morte  finivit. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  small  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  Cobb,  who  died  1793:  she  was 
the  lady,  who,  when  Johnson  was  giving-  an 
opinion  of  several  persons,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  her;  when  the  Doctor  answered, 
■  think  of  you  Madam,  why  I  think  you  the  most 

there  are  Drs  South,  Taylor,  Tillotson,  Beveridge,  and  Fiavel, 
&e .,  the  best  of  that  kind  :  and  to  please  the  Ladies,  I  have 
added  store  of  fine  pictures,  and  paper  hangings;  and  by  the 
way  I  would  desire  tliern  to  take  notice  that  the  pictures  shall 
always  be  put  up  by  the  noon  of  that  day  they  are  to  be  sold, 
that  they  may  be  viewed  by  day  light,  I  have  no  more,  but  to 
wish  you  pleased,  and  myself  a  good  sa'e,  who  am 

Your  humble  Servant, 

M.  Johnson." 
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impudent  woman  I  ever  met  with." 

Near  the  north  door  is  a  marble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  John  Newton  of  Lichfield,  and 
Isabel  his  wife,  parents  of  Thomas  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Andrew  Newton,  the 
founder  of  the  noble  charity  for  widows,  and  un- 
married daughters  of  clergymen,  in  the  close. 

On  a  grave  stone  was  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Ashmole,  once  junior  and 
twice  senior  Bailiff  of  this  city;  he  was  grand- 
father of  Elias  Ashmole. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  was  a  tomb 
on  which  were  the  figures  of  a  man  between  his 
two  wives;  under  the  feet  of  her  on  his  right 
hand,  were  the  figures  of  fifteen  sons,  and  six 
daughters,  under  that  on  the  left,  were  those  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  round  the  margin  of  the  slone. 

"  Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of  William  Swynfende, 
of  Swynfende,  gentleman,  and  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Eobert  Masse,  of  Crossey,  gentyl- 
man,  and  Dorothy  the  daughter  of  James  Nowell, 
of  Hylcotte,  his  wives;  the  which  said  William 
dyed  the  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  1549,  whose  souls  God  pardon,  Amen. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  neat,  and  contains 
a  handsome  altarpiece,  and  a  small  organ ;  the 
approach  is  by  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees ;  over  the 
door  of  the  porch  are  two  shields,  one  of  which 
bears  a  tent  between  two  robes,  in  chief  a  holy 
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lamb  surrounded  by  a  glory;  the  other,  semee 
of  cross  croslets  fitchy,  three  lions  rampant. 

The  tower  contains  six  bells,  and  from  its  bat- 
tlements affords  a  most  extensive  prospect. 

The  register  begins  in  June  1574. 

Amongst  the  memorandums  of  the  church  are 
"due  from  Wylkes  for  the  lay  of  a  cow  and 
calf  in  the  church  yard  iiijrf>,  whereof  the  church- 
wardens pray  to  be  discharged, for  that  he  died  of 
the  plague  without  paying,  1564. 

1537,  \jd.  was  paid  for  killing  a  hedgehog  and 
ijd  for  an  Otter. 

1576,  iiijs.  was  paid  to  the  ringers,  the  queen's 
majesty  being  at  Lichfield. 

1606  for  two  foxes'  heads  ijd. 

1609  for  a  fox's  head  and  ij  basons'  heads  kill- 
ed in  this  parish    iijs. 

1613  the  accounts  were  allowed  by  the  senior 
bailiff,  Thomas  Ashmole,  who  made  a  mark  for 
his  signature. 

According  to  returns  to  parliament  1776,  the 
assessment  to  the  poor  was  £129,  and  the  medium 
of  the  three  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  was 
£195.  10s.  Sd.;  a  new  assessment  took  place  in 
1818.     There  is  no  workhouse  in  this  parish. 

The  "pynefolde,  domini  Epis:"  was  in  the  open 
space  below  the  trees,  it  has  been  removed  to 
Rotten  row,  a  lane  leading  towards  Horselayde, 
and  Whittington,  in  which,  in  the  year  1500, 
were  five  houses. 
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To  the  east  is  a  newly  erected  street  called 
Gresley  row;  on  digging-  the  foundation  for 
which,  were  found,  many  sculls,  horns,  and  bones 
of  cattle;  land  adjoining- was  called  Oxenbury, 
where  the  vicars,  in  1547,  had  a  garden. 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  street  were  the  shooting- 
butts  of  St  Michael's  parish. 

At  the  west  end,  is  Castle  ditch,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a  path  leading  to  School-house-Iane ; 
from  the  numerous  remains  of  stone  buildings, 
the  castle  seems  to  have  been  situated  between 
this  and  Frog- lane,  anciently  Frog-mere,  orFrog- 
niolton  street,  (  Vinella  vocatn  Frogmari- 
streete,)  the  London  road  passing  by  its  walls; 
the  castle  was  built  and  the  ditch  formed  by 
bishop  Clinton. 

In  Frog  lane  is  a  school  established  and  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  on  the  plan  of  Dr  Bell ; 
at  which  place  also  the  trustees  of  the  savings 
bank,  recently  established,  bold  their  meetings. 

Bakers  lane,  Baxter,  or  Baxcestre  lane,  leads 
from  the  east  end  of  Tamworth  street  toWade  street; 
the  houses  at  the  corner  of  this  lane  appear  to 
have  been  of  considerable  consequence,  the  win- 
dows which  remained  a  few  years  ago,  were  filled 
with  rich  trefoil  tracery,  and  the  beams  orna- 
mented with  carvings,  some  of  which  is  still 
visible. 

The  cross  street  leading  from  Boar  street  is 
known  hy  the  name  of  Peaseporridge  lane,  an- 
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ciently  Waade  lane. 

Wade  street  extends  from  Bakers  lane  to  St 
John's  street;  the  chantry  ofShenstonehad  lands, 
and  the  hospital  of  St  Leonard  had  a  tenement 
called  Le  Goose  house  in  this  street;  there  was 
formerly  a  stone  cross  and  conduit  at  the  end  of 
the  street. 

On  the  right  is  the  back  part  of  the  goal;  on 
the  left,  an  Independent  meeting  house,  erected 
in  1811. 

St  John's  street,  joining  Bird  street  on  the 
north,  was  anciently  called,  (so  far  as  the  bars 
at  the  castle  ditch,)  Lichfield  street,  and  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  town,  Cuhtrubbe  street;  by 
the  ditch,  was  Aldershaw  lane,  now  Schoolhouse 
lane  ;  the  ancient  stone  wall  of  the  Friary  is  visi- 
ble opposite  the  end  of  Wade  street. 

Stephen  de  Chesterfield  gave  land  in  this 
street,  to  find  a  lamp  to  burn  before  the  altar  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  at  mass.  At  the  end  of  this 
street  was  a  cross. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street  is  the  Grammar 
School,  founded  by  Edward  VI,  and  by  him  en- 
dowed with  the  sum  of  six  pounds  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  per  annum,  to  the  master, 
and  five  pounds  ten  shillings  and 4gsr  pence  per 
annum,  to  the  usher,  payable  from  the  Exchequer. 

In  1555,  Dr  Walker  gave  lands  and  houses,  at 
Curborough,  King's  Bromley,  Longdon,  and 
Lichfield ;   out  of  the  rents  arising  from  which, 
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were  to  be  paid  annually,  the  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  to  the  master,  usher,  and  six  poor  scholars, 
in  the  following-  proportions. 

£.    s.  d. 

To  the  master,    3     6  8 

To  the  usher, 1  13  4 

To  six  scholars,  to  purchase  books 

and  brooms, 8     0  0 

The  master  also  receives  from  St  John's 

hospital,  as  grammar  master,    .  .   10     0  0 

From  the  Corporation, 35     0  0 

From  the  Feoffees  of  conduit  lands,     35     0  0 
He  has  also  a  house  belonging-  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  is  allowed  to  take  an  unlimited  number 
of  boarders. 

The  school  room  was  probably  erected  at  the 
foundation  by  Edward  VI.;  in  it  were  massive 
oak  desks  for  the  scholars,  and  near  each  end, 
raised  ones  for  the  master  and  usher;  the  room 
is  now  divided,  and  its  character  of  antiquity, 
both  internal  and  external, destroyed;  tbeannexed 
view  was  taken  before  its  alteration  in  1814. 
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The  master's  house  adjoining',  was  erected  in 
1692,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  feoffees  of  the  conduit  lauds,  in  part  upon 
the  site  of  an  old  house,  called  the  master's  study, 
and  partly  upon  that  of  an  ancient  burgage,  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose;  the  play  ground  is  or- 
dered to  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  only, 
and  to  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

At  this  school  the  following  eminent  persons 
received  the  rudiments  of  their  education. 

Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary  ;  Gregory  King-, 
the  herald;  George  Smalridge,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  Almoner  to  the  King;  Dr  Wollastoti, 
author  of  the  Religion  of  Nature;  Addison,  who 
was  son  of  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  wh'»  about 
the  year  1683   was  leader  in  a  plan  for  barring 
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out  the  Master;  Rowley,  the  mathematician;  Dr 
Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
who  in  1764  refused  the  Primacy  of  Ireland;  Dr 
John  Taylor;  Lord  chief  Justice  Willes;  Lord 
chief  Justice  Wilmot;  Lord  chief  Baron  Parker; 
Mr  Justice  Noel;  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  Dr  James,  author  of  the  medical 
dictionary,  and  inventor  of  the  well  known  fever 
powders;  Hawkins  Browne,  author  of  the  elegant 
latin  poem,  De  Animi  Immortalitate;  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson;  David  Garrick;  Henry  Salt,  the  Abys- 
sinian traveller,  and  present  Consul  General  in 
Egypt. 
__  Dr  Walker  was  Master  in  1547,  and  was  chosen 
from  thence  by  Bishop  Lee,  to  be  Steward  of 
his  household;  he  was  also  one  of  the  Executors 

of  his  will. 

1680,  Robert  Shaw  was  Master ;    he  was  the 

father  of  Dr  Peter  Shaw. 

1791,  Rev.   Thomas    Harwood,    Historian    of 

Lichfield.      The  present  Master  is  the  Reverend 

Cowperthwaite    Smith,   and    was   appointed   in 

1811.* 

Dr  Greene,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  Usher  in 

1761. 

Of  the  early  history  of  St  John's  hospital,  little 

can  be  ascertained;  its  foundation,  is  by  some 


*  For  a  complete  list  of  the  Masters  ?ee  Harwood's  History 
of  Lichfield. 
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writers  ascribed  to  Bishop  Clinton,  in  1135,  by 
others  to  Bishop  Roger  Weseham,  or  Bishop 
Meyland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  lands  in  1208. 

Land  lying-  "  in  campo  qui  vacatur  Burway" 
adjoining  to  land  of  the  hospital  of  St  Leonard, 
at  Freeford,  was  amongst  the  property  given  by 
Willelmus  Juvenis,  "goldsmith  to  God  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  hospital  of  St  John,  and  to 
the  brethren  and  sisters  therein  dwelling-,"  upon 
the  payment  of  a  rose  to  his  heirs  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St  John  Baptist. 

John,  son  of  Peter  Juke  gave  lands  in  Cul- 
strubbe  street,  which  lay  between  the  fosse  of 
Lichfield  "etcrucem  bona?  memorial  WalteriEpi." 
and  extended  west  "ad  mariscum  dom.  Epi., 
et  ad  campum  duelli."     Dated  1212. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  Stavensby,  1224, 
the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  St  John,  had  a  chant- 
ry within  the  chapel  of  St  Leonard,  at  Freeford, 
and  in  1252  a  chantry  was  founded  in  St  John's 
Priory  or  hospital,  by  Radulphus  de  Lacok,  canon 
of  Lichfield,  who  gave  lands  at  Stichbrook  and 
Elmhurst,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to 
celebrate  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  brothers  and  sisters  iu 
the  hospital. 

Permission  for  the  burial  of  Rad.  de  Lacok  in 
the  hospital,  was  granted  to  the  Prior,  Hugo  de 
Darley,  in  1257. 
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In  1320  it  was  a  priory  of  friars,  of  which  Wil- 
liam de  Which nore  was  prior,  and  was  probably 
one  of  the  religious  foundations  dissolved  by 
Henry  VI.  in  the    nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Roger  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  at  his  visitation 
1338,  ordered  Friar  Hugo  de  Whichnore,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  disobedience  &c,  to  be  con- 
fined in  his  chamber  according  to  their 
rules,  and  to  have  his  sustenance  sent  to  him, 
which  on  Sundays  should  be  bread  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  on  other  days  bread  and  water;  he 
was  allowed  to  go  into  the  air  once  a  week  with 
a  proper  keeper. 

The  vow  taken  by  the  bretheren  was  as  fol- 
lows, "In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I  frier  A. 
of  A.  a  brother  of  the  house  of  the  hospital  of  St 
John,  Lichfield,  do  profess  and  vow  to  God  and 
the  glorious  virgin  Mary,  his  mother,  the  blessed 
John  Baptist,  my  patron,  and  all  saints,  continen- 
tiam  perpetuo  servari ;  to  my  Prior  and  his  suc- 
cessors or  Locum  tenens,  to  pay  all  due  obedience; 
I  promise  to  observe  the  rule  of  the  said  house 
in  all  things;  the  rights  thereof  to  defend  against 
all  persons  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  also  in 
all  business  belonging-  to  the  said  house,  being 
properly  called  upon,  to  give  my  best  counsel, 
as  God  shall  inspire  me."  • 

The  church  of  Burton  in  Wyrall,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  hospital  of  Danewell  juxta  litus 
Maris,  vij.  kalen,  January,  1238;  this  was  con- 
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firmed  by  the  Dean  William  de  Mancetre  and 
the  Chapter  of  Lichfield,  who  consent  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  church  of  Burton,  (which 
had  been,  ab  antiquo,  a  prehendal  church  in  the 
cathedral,)  for  the  use  of  the  paupers,  "et  nnv- 
J'ragantihiis."  It  was  also  confirmed  by  the 
Pope's  legate  in  the  fourteenth  of  Gregory  IX., 
and  afterwards  by  Pope  Innocent  himself. 

The  hospital  of  Denhall  in  Wyrall,  was 
granted  to  that  of  St  John  at  Lichfield,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  impropriate  church  of 
Burton  in  Cheshire,  by  King-  Henry  VII. 

The  chapel  of  St  Leonard,  at  Freeford,  was 
annexed  to  it  by  the  gift  of  George  Dawne,  the 
Prebendary,  saving  to  himself  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Prebend,  and  the  right  to  nomin- 
ate one  pauper  to  the  hospital,  as  soon  as  the 
union  should  take  place. 

At  the  same  time  this  hospital  was  refounded  by 
Bishop  Smith,  who  signed  the  statutes  for  its  go- 
vernment November  3, 1495.  lie  appointed,  a  Mas- 
ter in  priest's  orders,  a  Master  of  grammar,  Usher, 
Chaplain,  and  thirteen  honest  poor  men,  of  whom 
the  master  should  appoint  twelve,  and  the  Pre- 
bendary of  Freeford  one,  each  of  which  poor 
men,  were  to  receive  seven  pence  a  week  for  ever. 

This  hospital  was  valued  in  the  twenty-sixth 
of  Hen.  VIII.  at  £8.  15*.  per  annum,  and  at 
£4(7. 18.?.  4c?.  as  M.  S.  Rec.  in  offic.  Primit,  which 
was  the  total  value. 
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In  1786  the  reserved  rents  were  £129.  4s.  lOd. 
the  lands  are  leased  for  lives,  and  the  fines  for 
the  renewal  of  leases  are  taken  according-  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  surviving  ones. 

The  weekly  allowance  to  the  poor  men  is  three 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  for  coals  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  annum,  and  a  gown  every 
second  year. 

£.     &     d. 

The  poor  men  also  receive  annu- 
ally from  the  bailiffs,at  lady  day.  12     0 

At  Michaelmas 12     0 

At  Christmas 4    0 

From  the  feoffees  of  Fackenham's 

charity 10      0     0 

Wightwick's   charity    1       4     0 

By  the  Bishop's  grant,  two  loads  of  wood  are 
allowed  to  each  member  of  the  hospital,  from 
the  forest  of  Cannock;  the  ranger's  fee  for  which 
is  still  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  but 
the  fuel  is  no  longer  received. 

In  the  statutes  of  Bishop  Smith,  are  rules  for 
the  regulations  of  the  school ;  a  master  of  arts 
in  priest's  orders  is  appointed,  to  instruct  all 
scholars  gratis,  and  receive  for  his  stipend,  ten 
pounds  annually;  an  usher,  who  should  receive 
one  hundred  shillings  per  annum.  Chambers 
were  prepared  for  the  master,  and  usher,  within 
the  hospital,  into  which  no  women  should  enter 
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upon  any  pretence  whatever;  *  this  was  one  of 
the  earliest  provincial  establishments  of  the  kind, 
after  the  seminaries  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Wainfieet;  nor  were  the  original  endowments  of 
those  colleges  larger. 

Bishop  Lloyd  at  his  visitation,  finding  the  al- 
lowance to  the  schoolmaster  too  small,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  scholars,  allowed 
him  to  require  payment  from  the  parents  of  such 
children,  who  could  afford  it;  the  rate  of  payment 
to  be  regulated  by  the  master  of  the  hospital,  or 
by  appeal  to  the  bishop. 

The  patron  is  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  for  the  time  being;  the  appointment  of 
of  the  poor  men  is  in  the  master,  which  should 
he  neglect  for  the  space  of  one  month,  the  nomi- 
nation devolves  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  on 
their  neglect  to  the  bishop. 

The  seal  bears  a  figure  of  St  John,  round  the 
margin  is  inscribed,  Sigillum  comune  Hosptaii 
St.  John  Bap.  Lich. 

The  hospital  was  visited  by  Bishop  Wright, 
1638;  by  Bishop  Hacker,  16C2 ;  Bishop  Lloyd, 
1696,  and  Bishop  Frederick  Cornwailis,  1752 ; 
since  when  there  has  been  no  visitation. 

*  One  of  the  complaints  against  the  old  foundation  to 
bishop  Smith  was,  "there  had  not  been  (according  to  the 
canons)  any  certain  teaching  or  instructing  youths  in  grammar, 
gratis,  especially  the  poor  boys,  by  reason  of  the  insulTu  ietvy 
of  the  masters,  and  the  smallness  of  their  stipend. 
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Hugh  Old  ham,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  the  first  master  on  Smith's  foundation  ;  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  grammar  school  at 
Manchester. 

Lewis  Bailye,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  master 
1621,  Sneyd  Davies  D.D.  author  of  several  poems 
&c.  1751,  Theophilus  Buckeridge,  M.A.,   1769. 

The  present  master  is  Edward  Outram  D.D. 
and  canon  residentiary  of  the  cathedral  church. 
Chaplain, Rev.  Cowpei  ihwaite  Smith :  salary  eight 
pounds  per  annum. 


The  hospital  was  erected  in  1495,  and  is  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  architecture,  after 
the  introduction  of  chimnies;  previous  to  their 
invention,  the  fire  was  made  iu  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  an 
aperture  left  in  the  roof  for  that  purpose. 

Over  the  eutrance  are  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Smith,  impaled  with  those  of  the  see;  and  on  a 
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tablet  the  following  inscription. 

Hosp.  Sti.  Johannis  Bapt. 

quod  venerab.  vir  olim  hujus  sedis  episc. 

Dnns.  Gulielmus  Smith, 

Pro  magistro  et  tredecim  pauperibus, 

Anno  MCCCCLXXXXV  extruxit. 

Idem  coll.  iEnean  Ox.  munificentissimus  fundator. 

In  cujus  memoriam,  hanc  tab.  posuit 

Edv.  Maynard,  hosp.  magr« 

A.D.  1720. 

The  chapel  which  was  also  intended    for   a 

school,  is  an  older  structure,  but  has  undergone 

some   change;  the    pews  bear  a  date  of  1619, 

which  is  that  of  their  erection  in  the   church  of 

St    Mary,    from   whence    they    were    removed 

hither. 

The  roof  is  of  wood,  without  ceiling,  and  from 
the  form  of  some  of  the  windows,  part  of  the 
chapel  seems  coeval  with  the  original  foundation. 
Behind  the  chapel  is  the  master's  house,  which 
having  undergone  several  alterations,  has  lost 
all  appearance  of  antiquity. 

The  charters  granted  to  the  citizens,  reserve 
to  the  master  of  St  John's  hospital  all  his  former 
rights  and  privileges. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Levett,  above  which,  opposite  to 
the  Birmingham  road,  was  a  pond  called  the 
Ladies'  Lake.  At  the  top  of  the  street  is  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  in  depth,  and 

Y 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length ;  its  pur- 
pose is  unknown. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  a  Catholic 
chapel,  erected  in  1804;  the  interior  is  neat, 
over  the  altar  is  good  painting  of  the  crucifixion. 
By  the  side  of  the  chapel  is  Dove-house  lane, 
once  the  burial  road  from  the  village  of  Wall, 
now  disused. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  was  Culstubbe  marsh, 
once  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Hopwas,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tamworth  and  Coleshill  roads 
stood  the  gallows.  At  this  place  the  road  is 
crossed  by  the  Wyrley  and  Essington  canal; 
about  half  a  mile  from  hence  on  the  Tamworth 
road  was  the  hospital  of  St  Leonard,  at  Freeford, 
which  was  annexed  to  that  of  St  John,  at  Lich- 
field, 1490;  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  chapel 
remains,  and  human  bones  are  frequently  found 
in  the  adjoining  field,  called  chapel  yard.  Free- 
ford  is  extra-parochial,  a  privilege  it  owes  to  its 
religious  origin. 

The  Ickneild  street  road,  so  called  from  the 
Iceni,  passes  near  the  end  of  the  city,  and  joins 
the  Watling  street  about  a  mile  from  hence;  it  is 
traced  from  Tynemouth,  in  Northumberland,  by 
Little  Chester,  near  Derby,  and  after  joining  the 
Watling  street,  by  Edgbaston  and  Droitwicli 
into  South  Wales. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  road  is  an  eminence 
called  Burrough-cop  hill,  most  probadly  a  cor- 
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ruption  of  Bur-way-cop,  the  lane  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  being  called  Bur-way,  or  the  stony  road, 
from  the  Saxon,  bur,  a  stone,  a  character  which 
it  still  possesses.  The  small  building-  on  the 
summit  was  erected  by  the  Corporation,  in  1756. 
Land  "  in  campo  qui  vocatur  Burway"  is  men- 
tioned  in  a  deed  made  about  the  year   1212.* 

From  this  eminence  may  be  seen  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Salop, 
and  Stafford;  Christ  church  Needwood,  Han- 
bury,  Orgrove,  a  seat  of  Lord  Viscount  Anson; 
Wichnor,  the  seat  of  Theophilus  Levett,  Esq., 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  its 
singular  tenure;  the  Wever  hills,  in  the  More- 
lands;  and  the  Bredon  hills  Leicestershire;  the 
town  of  Burton;  the  churches  of  Lullington, 
Edengale,  Clifton-camville,  Seckington,  and 
Whittingtoii;  Elford,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable 
Greville  Howard;  the  woods  of  Fisherwick,  once 
the  noble  manor  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal;  the 
Hace  ground  and  stand ;  the  woods  of  Hopwas: 
Packing-ton,  the  seat  of  T.  Levett,  Esq.;  Freeford, 
ofMrsDyott;    Hints,  of  W.  H.  C.  Floyer,  Esq.; 


*  In  the  Registrum  Album,  an  ancient  and  valuable  M.  S. 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  containing  among  other 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  Diocese,  the  endowment  of 
livings,  <S;c. 

The  Reg.  Nigrum  another  valuaHe  record  of  a  similar  de- 
scription has  been  long  lost  from  the  church,  and  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Archbishop,  Lambeth. 
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Swinfen,  the  seat  of  J.  Swinfen,  Esq.;  Offlow,  the 
burial  place  of  a  Saxon  chief,  which  gives  name 
to  the  hundred;  the  village  of  Shenstone,  Sut- 
ton park,  Barr-beacon,  Aldershaw,K naves  castle, 
a  small  military  station  on  the  Watling  street; 
Hammerwich  chapel,  Cannock  chase,  Gentleshaw, 
Maple  hayes,  the  seat  of  John  Atkinson,  Esq.; 
Castle  ring,  an  ancient  fortification  of  the  Mer- 
cians, or  as  Mr  Pennant  thinks  of  the  Britons; 
Beau-Desert,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ; 
Stile  cop,  the  highest  ground  in  Staffordshire. 

At  a  little  distance  below  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  a  small  building,  originally  intended  for  a 
pleasure  house,  now  falling-  to  decay. 

South-west  of  Borrough-cop,  is  Bury  hill; 
Berry  or  Bury,  is  the  indication  of  a  Celtic  camp. 


^Tillages  in  gt  ©Jars  J3artei). 

Curborougb,  a  small  hamlet  about  one  mile 
north  east  of  the  city,  was  anciently  the  seat  of 
Zachary  Babington,  Esq. 

Elmhurst  or  Helinhurst,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Biddulphs ;  the  house,  of  which  there  is  a  view 
in  Plott's  Staffordshire,  was  taken  down  and  the 
materials  sold  a  few  years  since.  In  a  meadow 
near  the  house,  according  to  Plott,  was  a  poly- 
syllabical  echo,  returning  seven  or  eight  syllables. 
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Stichbrook,  called  in  a  deed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  priest  in  the  chantry  of  Radulph  de 
Lacok  1259,  Stichellsbroke,  was  the  family  re- 
sidence of  the  Dvotts. 


UfUagt*  in  gt  #licW0  partes* 

Abnalls  or  Abbenhalls,  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  the  seat  of  Thomas  de  Abbenhall, 
near  this  spot  was  the  botanic  garden  of  Dr 
Darwin,  in  which  was  Unites  well,*  recommeuded 
by  Sir  JohnFloyer  in  his  essay  on  cold  bathing-; 
the  springs  which  supply  the  Close  with  wa- 
ter issue  from  a  hill  near  Maplehayes,  the  seat 
of  J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  hamlet  of  Pipe  was  once  the  property  of 
the  See  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  the 
bishop  had  a  house,  in  which  he  occasionally  re- 
sided; it  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Stanleys,  one  of  whom  was  knighted  on  the  field 
of  battle  at  Bosworth.  The  house  has  been  rebuilt, 
but  traces  of  the  old  manor  house  are  visible  in 
the  barns  and  out  buildings. 

The  constable  wick  of  Pipe-cum-membris,  in- 
cludes the  hamlets  or  liberties  of  the  Abnalls, 

•  Tkere  is  a  view  of  Lichfield  from  this  place  iu  Plott's  His- 
tory of  Staffordshire;  the  original  picture  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Holte  Family,  at  Aston  Hall ;  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  publisher. 
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Burntwood,  Chorley,  Chesterfield,  Ediall,  Fare- 
well, Pipehill,  Wall,  Woodbouses,  and  the  Bowl- 
ing- green,  in  poole  furlong-,  Lichfield. 

Ediall  was  the  place  in  which  Dr  Johnson 
opened  a  school   1736,  the  house   is  destroyed. 

Burntwood  is  an  extensive  hamlet  adjoining- 
Cannock  chase,  and  the  hamlet  of  Wood- 
houses. 

The  Village  of  Hammerwich  has  a  free  chapel, 
seated  on  an  eminence,  the  presentation  to  which 
is  vested  in  trustees. 

Pipe  hill,  a  hamlet,  near  which  an  ancient  for- 
tification has  been  discovered ;  it  consisted  of 
trunks  of  trees  placed  upright,  close  to  each 
other,  a  wooden  peg-  securing-  them  together;  an 
opening  extending  three  feet  from  the  top  is  cut 
in  each,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  or  casting- 
weapons,  the  length  of  the  trunks  is  twelve 
feet,  and  the  diameter  (the  sap  having  perished) 
ten  or  twelve  inches;  the  extent  is  unknown,  but 
it  has  been  traced  upwards  of  five  hundred 
yards. 

On  the  outside  of  the  fortification  was  a  ditch, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep;  a  pilura  or 
wooden  javelin,  sharpened  and  flattened  at  the 
end,  which  was  found  near  the  vallum,  is  in  the 
possession  of  L.  Buckeridge  Esq.  as  are  also,  a 
gold  coin  of  Vespasian,  found  at  Wall,  and  several 
Roman  earthen  vessels. 

The  strong  towns    or  fortified  places  of  the 
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Britons  were  only  thick  woods,  strengthened  by 
a  rampart  of  trunks  of  trees  and  a  ditch,  they 
were  not  their  usual  places  of  residence,  but  used 
as  a  refuge  from  danger,  and  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  where  possible,  to  unite  the 
works  of  the  natives,  with  their  own  mode  of 
fortification.* 

Wall,  so  called  from  Vallum,  is  situated  upon 
the  Watling  street,  and  was  the  Etocetum  of  the 
Romans,  of  which  people  many  traces  are  yet  visi- 
ble; and  whose  coins  are  frequently  discovered  ; 
amongst  others  a  gold  Otho  was  found  in  1690; 
there  was  a  fort,  and  a  temple. 

Chesterfield,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  oldest  city,  and 
to  have  the  oldest  road  in  England;  a  pedestal 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

Aldershaw,  the  property  of  the  llev.  Trevor 
Owen  Barnes  Floyer  is  so  named  from  the  number 
of  alder  trees  formerly  here,  it  affords  the  finest 
\iew  of  the  cathedral  and  city ;  near  the  house 
are  the  springs  which  supply  Lichfield  with  water. 

Freeford,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  I)yoit,  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  race  ground;  it  is 
now  the  residence  of  Mrs  Dvott. 


*  Staffordshire  was  possessed  by  the  Ordovices,  or  great 
Huiclii,  who  after  a  severe  struggle  were  conquered  and  ex- 
pelled by  ihe  Cornavii,  and  it  is  probable  this  rampart  w»« 
the  work  of  one  of  those  nations,  and  the  oldest  fortification 
in  the  island. 
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Fulfen,  a  small  manor,  in  the  constablewick  of 
Streethay,  is  the  property  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Dyott. 

Darn  ford  mill,  now  a  paper  manufactory,  is  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral. 

Streethay,  so  called  from  its  situation  upon 
the  street,  or  Roman  road,  is  two  miles  from  the 
parish  church,  it  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
family  of  that  name,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
the  Pyotts  ;  the  fine  old  family  mansion  was  de- 
stroyed a  few  years  since. 

Fisherwick,  or  Fisherwike,  anciently  belonged 
to  the  see  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  but  was 
alienated  by  Bishop  Durdent;  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  property  of  the  family  of  Skeftington, 
Lords  of  Massareene,  who  sold  it  to  Samuel 
Swinfen,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Samuel 
Hill,  of  Shenstone  park,  Esq.,  on  whose  decease, 
it  was  sold  by  his  nephew,  Samuel  Egerton,  of 
Tatton,  in  Cheshire,  Esq.,  to  its  former  owner 
S.  Swinfen,  1758:  soon  after  which  it  became 
the  property  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
who  took  down  the  ancient  house,  and  erected  a 
princely  mansion,  with  a  beautiful  Ionic  portico, 
along  the  frize  of  which,  was  inscribed,  A.A.D. 
ANNO.  MDCCLXX1V. 

This  noble  building,  to  the  regret  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  taken  down  in  1817,  and  the  ma- 
terials sold  by  public  auction;  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  park  is  inclosed,  the  pools  choaked  up 
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with  mud  and  weeds,  and  the  whole  scene  such 
as  was  predicted  by  Pope,  of  Cannons. 

u  Another  age  shall  see  her  glittering  car, 
Embrown  the  slope  and  nod  on  the  parterre ; 
Deep  ruin  bury  all  his  taste  had  plan'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassunie  the  land." 

The  family  motto  in  front  of  the  pediment  was 
"invitum  sequitur  honos,"  some  one  lately  sub- 
stituted for  honos,  ruined 

Tyminore  was  a  manor  and  house,  between 
Whittington  and  Elford,  nothing  of  which  re- 
mains except  the  moat  which  surrounded  the 
buildings.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Tym- 
more  was  held  by  Humphrey  Lowe,  on  a 
Knight's  fee. 

Haselour  or  Haselor,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  hazles  or  nut  trees  which  grew  here,  is  seven 
miles  east  of  Lichfield;  it  has  a  small  chapel, 
now  used  as  a  barn;  the  registers  are  kept  at  St 
Michael's  church,  Lichfield. 

Statfold  or  Stotfold,  the  seat  of  Pipe  Wolvers- 
ton,  Esq.,  is  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lichfield,  and 
is  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral.  The  house  has 
an  octogan  turret,  built  originally  for  an  obser- 
vatory. 

The  church,  in  which  divine  service  has  been 
discontinued,  is  a  small  stone  structure,  without 
any  steeple. 
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asattfactfong  an&  <&twxith$  to  ifyz 
Enjafrttantg  antr  mt&. 

1580,  Simon  Biddulph,  of  Elmhurst,  left  by 
will,  the  sum  of  £40.,  to  be  lent  to  six  poor 
tradesmen,  £6.  13s.  4(/.  eacb,  for  three  years  or 
more. 

1572,  Mr  Walton  gave  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor  alms-women,  the  interest  arising  from 
£20. 

1582,  Dr  Richard  Caldwell,  gave  £40.  to  be 
lent  to  eight  poor  tradesmen,  £5.  each,  for  five 
years. 

John  Feckenham,  Gent.,  gave  by  will,  1585, 
lands  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  alms-men  of  St 
John's  hospital,  and  alms-women  of  Dr  Milley's 
hospital,  of  the  annual  value  of  £28. 

Sir  John  King,  gave  the  interest  of  £20.  to 
the  poor. 

Michael  Lowe,  of  Tymmore,  gave  by  will  1593, 
£100.  in  money,  and  lands,  vested  in  twelve 
trustees,  to  furnish  twelve  poor  men, householders, 
with  a  new  coat,  cap,  a  load  of  coals,  and  twelve 
shillings  each  annually,  £23.  7*. 

Humphrey  Maddocke,  mercer,  1576,  gave  lands 
vested  in  feoffees,  the  produce  to  be  given  to  the 
poorest  householders  of  the  three  parishes,  £6. 

Elias  Ashmole,  gave  to  the  bailiffs  a  certain 
sum,  for  which  they  pay  to  the  poor  yearly,  £2. 
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The  Bailiffs  pay  for  the  interest  of  money  aris- 
ing- from  the  old  materials  of  the  cathedral,  £5. 

Paid  by  the  Bailiffs  annually,  the  interest  of  a 
third  part  of  a  hundred  pounds,  received  from 
the  committee,  in  the  civil  wars,  £1.  13.9.  4c?. 

St  John's  hospital  possesses  lands,  vested  in 
the  master,  the  reserved  rents  of  which,  on  the 
leases,  exclusive  of  the  house  and  lands  adjoin- 
ing, are  annually  £129.  4s.  10c?. 

Besides  which,  the  bailiffs  pay  to  the  poor  men 
annually,  £2.  12s. 

The  Feoffees  of  Feckenham's  charity,  £10. 

Thomas  Minors,  left  a  house  and  lands  for  a 
school  master,  to  teach  thirty  poor  boys  to  read 
the  bible,  the  rents  annually  £16.  10s. 

Joan  Parker  also  left  the  iuterest  of  £20.  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Dr  Richard  Walker,  1575,  gave  to  the  Bailiffs, 
houses  and  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £50., 
out  of  which  is  paid  to  the  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  six  poor  scholars,  £13. 

Dr  Thomas  Milley,  1502,  gave  to  the  hospital 
in  Bacon  street,  lands  and  messuages,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £87.  16s. 

Hector  Beane,  1545,  gave  lands  &c,  to  repair 
and  keep  in  order  the  conduits,  pipes,  &c,  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  and  the  surplus 
to  the  common- wealth  of  the  place,  the  yearly 
value  £236.* 
*  It  is  now  L600. 
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Mr  John  Peakin  left  houses  and  land,  the 
profits  of  which  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of 
St  Michael's  church,  £40. 

Mr  Simon  Biddulph,  of  Elmhurst,  gave,  1580, 
to  be  distributed  to  poor  householders  annually, 
on  Good-Friday,  and  Friday  before  Christmas- 
day,  in  bread,  £2.  5s.  Ad. 

Mr  John  Vitting  gave  towards  the  repairs  of 
St  Mary's  church,  out  of  a  house  in  Boar  street, 
yearly,  the  sum  of  £1.  13s.  Ad. 

Mr  George  Dawes,  left  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  yearly  sum  of  ten  shillings. 

George  Collins  gave  by  will,  1637,  an  annuity 
of  £3.,  to  be  given  by  the  bailiffs,  to  four  poor 
women  of  this  city. 

Humphrey  Matthews,  1645,  gave  lands  to  the 
bailiffs  and  citizens  in  trust,  after  paying  twenty 
shillings  a  year  for  two  sermons;  one  at  St  Mary's 
on  New-years-day,  the  other  at  St  Chad's  on 
Low-Sunday,  and  two  pounds  yearly  to  the  bai- 
liffs ;  the  residue  to  be  laid  out  in  waistcoats  for 
poor  widows,  inhabitants  of  this  city,  £9.  12s.  6d. 

William  Hawkes  gave  lands  of  the  the  yearly 
value  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  bread  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  Vicar  of  St  Mary's  for  two 
sermons  on  Care  and  Palm-Sundays;  for  which  he 
should  receive  13s.  Ad. 

Sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  Knight,  1636,  gave 
out  of  lands  at  Hammerwich,  to  the  poor  of  the 
three  parishes   not  receiving  alms,  the  sum  of 
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£5.  annually. 

Henry  Smith,  of  London,  gave  lands  by  a 
general  charitable  gift,  out  of  which,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  procured  to  be  paid  annually,  to  the 
church- wardens  of  St  Mary's  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  three  parishes,  £1$. 

John  Nevill  gave  to  the  bailiffs-,  a  rent  charge 
on  tenements  in  Bishopsgate  street,  London,  for 
the  poor  housekeepers  of  St  Mary's  parish,  of 
the  annual  value  of  £3. 

Also  a  rent  charge  on  a  house  in  Stowe  street 
of  10*. 

Roger  Hinton,  1084,  gave  to  the  church-war- 
dens of  St  Mary's  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
city,  annually  £12. 

John  Ailing-ton  gave  a  rent  charge,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  four  pounds,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor  of  St  Mary's,  weekly,  in  bread. 

Alexander  Budd,  gave  a  rent  charge  out  of  a 
house  in  Sandford  Street,  for  twelve  poor  widows 
on  Good-Friday,  and  St  Thomas's  day,  annually 
£1.  4s.  Or/. 

Mrs  Ann  Dilkes  gave  a  rent  charge,  out  of  a 
house  in  Butcher  row,  to  thirty  poor  widows 
of  the  city,  annually,  10*. 

Thomas  Minors,  1677,  gave  a  rent  charge  for 
a  sermon  at  St  Mary's  on  St  Thomas's  day,  or  to 
ten  poor  widows,  10s. 

Edward  Lunn,  16G7,  gave  two  houses  in  Stowe 
street  and   two  acres  of  land,  the  rents  to  be 
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given  to  six  poor  widows  annually. 

Mrs  Anne  Allen,  1604,  g-ave  £15.,  the  interest 
to  be  divided  between  the  alms-women  and 
poor  widows,  15s. 

Mr  Humphrey  Terrick,  1652,  gave  towards 
teaching-  eight  poor  scholars,  in  the  English 
tongue,  out  of  a  house  in  Tamwortb  street,  a  year- 
ly rent  charge  of  £3. 

William  Jesson,  1686,  gave  to  the  poor  scholars 
at  the  free  school,  to  be  paid  out  of  lands  at 
Lemonsley,  yearly  £1. 

Mr  Biddulph,  1632,  left  to  the  poor  in  bread 
on  Christmas-eve  and  Good-Friday  annually, 
£2.  15s.  8d. 

Mr  Thomas  Marshall,  1681,  gave  to  the  poor 
at  Christmas  the  rent  of  one  acre  and  a  half  of 
land  lying  in  Boley. 

William  Thropp  gave,  1631,  out  of  a  house  in 
Boar  street,  thirteen  shillings,  to  thirteen  poor 
widows,  and  four  pence  for  the  distribution 
thereof;  and  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  a 
sermon  at  St  Mary's  church,  on  mid-lent  Sunday, 
for  ever. 

William  Salt,  1G00,  gave  to  be  lent  to  three 
poor  tradesmen  of  this  city,  paying  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  alms  houses,  thirty  pounds. 

Mr  Burnes,  gave  to  be  lent  to  poor  tradesmen, 
ten  pounds. 

Francis  Deakin,  gave  by  will  a  rent  charge 
of  one   pound,  out  of  land  in  Licbfield,  to  be 
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given  in  six-penny  loaves  to  poor  housekeepers 
on   the  Wednesday  after  Ash  Wednesday. 

Rev.  J.  Deakin,  gave  the  interest  of  twenty 
pounds,  ten  shillings  for  a  sermon  at  St  Mary's, 
and  ten  shillings  in  six-penny  loaves  to  poor 
housekeepers,  on  the  Wednesday  after  Ash  Wed- 
nesday. 

Richard  Edge,  1770,  gave  by  will  thirty 
pounds,  the  interest  to  be  distributed  in  bread, 
on  Christinas  day  annually  £1.  4s.  Or/. 

Luke  Robinson,  1704,  gave  by  will  three 
hundred  pounds,  vested  in  the  three  per  cent, 
consols,  the  interest  to  the  poor  of  St  Mary's. 

Christopher  Lowe,  gave  to  the  poor  of  Bacon 
street,  annually  on  Christinas  day,  £5.  5s.  Orf. 

Michael  Rawlins,  in  confirmation  of  the  will  of 
Richard  Wakefield,  gave  lands  and  tenements, 
to  the  poor  housekeepers  of  this  city,  being  pa- 
rishioners, and  not  receiving'  parish  alms,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  fifty-seven  pounds;  the  present 
rent  of  which  is  £115. 

Samuel  Mousley,  1733,  gave  to  tbe  corpora- 
tion, in  trust,  to  apply  the  rents  to  the  use  of  the 
poor,  a  house  and  land  of  the  annual  value  of 
£77.  6s. 

Edward  Fynney  gave  by  will  to  the  corpora- 
tion, houses  and  lands  in  Lichfield  and  Yoxall, 
the  rents  to  be  laid  out  in  gowns,  cops,  and  coats, 
for  twenty-two  poor  men,  and  ten  poor  widows 
of  this  city,  annual  value  £49.  10s. 
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Mrs  Hector,  1778,  gave  tlie  interest  of  fifty 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  twenty  poor  widows  of  St 
Mary's  parish,  £2. 

Paid  out  of  a  house  in  Stowe  Street,  to  ten  poor 
widows  of  Stowe  and  Bacon  streets,  on  Cbrist- 
inas-day,  annually,    10s. 

Paid  by  the  heirs  of  John  Hartwell,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  bread  to  the  poor  of  Bacon  street, 
annually  10s.  6d. 

By  the  heirs  of  John  Fletcher,  Esq.,  to  be 
given  in  bread  to  the  poor  of  St  Chad's  parish, 
yearly,  6s.  Sd. 

Paid  by  John  Atkinson,  Esq.,  for  a  road  over 
Pipe  green,  annually  to  the  poor  of  Bacon  street, 
£2.  2s. 

Elizabeth  Bailey,  gave  1735,  to  the  church- 
wardens of  St  Michael's,  land  at  Abbot's  Bromley, 
of  the  annual  value  of  nineteeu  shillings,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  of  that  parish  within  this 
city. 

Greenwood  Gregory,  gave  to  the  same  church- 
wardens, out  of  a  house  in  Lombard  street, 
annually,  £1. 

Mrs  Bolton  gave  the  interest  of  £50.,  to  be 
distributed  at  the  discretion  of  a  trustee,  to 
twenty  poor  widows  annually. 

Walter  Chetwynd  and  William  Plummer, 
Esqrs.,  gave  to  the  Corporation  £200.,  part  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  lands,  the  produce  to  be 
distributed   to  the  poor  of  St  Chad's   and  St 
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Michael's  parishes,  annually  £20. 

The  same  gentlemen  gave  also,  in  money 
£40.,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  given  in  bread 
to  the  poor  annually  £1.  8s. 

Thomas  Green,  gave  in  1736,  to  the  bailiffs, 
for  the  poor  widows  of  Stowe  street,  and  Bacon 
street,  yearly  10s. 

Turnpenny,  gave  to  the  poor  inhabitants 

of  Bacon  street,  in  bread  on  Holy-Thursday, 
yearly  6s:  8d. 

Given  by  an  unknown  person,  the  interest  of 
£50.  to  twenty  poor  widows  of  St  Mary's  parish, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  yearly  for  ever, 
£2.  10*. 

Mrs  Webb,  gave  the  interest  of  £30.  to  be 
applied  to  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment on  Christmas  day  for  ever. 

Michael  Rawlins,  gave  the  interest  of  £30.  for 
the  administration  of  the  holy  sacrament,  upon 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  at  St  Mary's  church. 

Edward  Sneyd,  left  by  will  £50.,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacrament  in  St  Mary's  church,  on  Good-Friday, 
for  ever. 

Mrs  Lovett  gave  one  acre  of  land,  in  Dove- 
house  Field ;  the  yearly  rent  to  pay  for  a  sermon 
at  St  Mary's,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  four  pence  for  the 
clerk. 

Mr  Michael  Nicklyns  left  for  a  sermon  at  St 
2  A 
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Mary's,  yearly,  13s.  4d. 

Mr  Thomas  Jackson  for  a  sermon  at  St  Chad's, 
yearly  on  Trinity  Sunday,  6s.  Sd. 

Mr  George  Dawes  left  towards  the  repairs  of 
the  parish  church  of  St  Chad,  payable  out  of 
land  in  Ley  Field,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  yearly  10s. 


®f)t  ©lose* 

The  Close,  or  space  in  which  stands  the  cathe- 
dral, was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  defended 
by  towers,  and  encompassed  by  a  fosse,  over 
which  was  a  draw-bridge;  the  fortifications  were 
the  work  of  Bishop  Clinton,  they  extended  from 
the  pool  on  the  west,  to  that  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  and  were  demolished  soon  after  the  last 
siege;  those  of  Eccleshall  castle  were  also  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  Cromwell.  The  wall  of  the 
town,  reached  from  the  water  side,  at  the  bottom 
of  Lombard  street,  to  the  west  pool  at  the  back 
of  St  John's  hospital,  which  communicated  with 
the  fosse  of  the  Close  at  the  west  gate. 

The  Close  is  of  exempt  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  city:  the  charter  of  Edward 
IV.,  1461,  constituted  the  Dean  and  Canons  re- 
sidentiary for  the  time  being,  sole  Justices  of  the 
peace  within  the  precincts  of  the  Close,  and  de- 
clared it  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  or  the  county  of 
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Stafford,  and  that  no '  Sheriff*  of  Lichfield,  or  of 
Staffordshire,  should  have  the  power  to  arrest 
any  person  in  the  Close,  unless  the  process  be 
granted  or  indorsed  by  a  Magistrate  thereof; 
these  grants  were  confirmed  and  augmented  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Kiug  James. 

By  the  charter  of  the  fourteenth  of  Charles 
the  first,  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield 
is  empowered  to  act  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace, 
within  the  town  and  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  Close  are  thirty- 
nine;  of  inhabitants  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty. 

The  Close  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
springs  near  Maple  Hayes,  about  a  mile  distant; 
in  1293,  two  fountains  at  Pipe,  were  given  to 
the  church  by  Thomas  Bromley,  and  a  fountain 
or  spring-  above  the  others,  was  given  by  William 
Bell  de  Pipe,  on  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
twelve  shillings  sterling;  permission  was  granted 
for  the  conveyance  through  their  lands,  by  Wil- 
liam de  Abbenhall,  of  Abbenhall,  William  de 
Harpesley,  of  Lichfield,  and  others. 

An  Aquaduct  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the 
Priests  and  Vicars, by  Dean  Denton,  1531,  which 
stood  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Close;  the 
present  reservoir  was  built  in  1804. 

The  whole  of  the  Close  is  the  property  of  the 
the  church,  with  the  exception  of  two  houses  on 
the  south  side. 
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Pope  Innocent,  in  1139,  granted  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  possessions  of  the  church  of  Lichfield 
to  the  Canons,  which  was  further  confirmed  by 
Pope  Lucius,  in  1344. 


€$t  M$f)opxit. 

The  Bishopric,  till  the  restoration,  was  styled 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  but  since  then,  all 
acts  of  the  see  are  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry;  the  diocese  contains 
Staffordshire,  except  Brome  and  Clent;  all  Der- 
byshire, great  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  nearly 
half  of  Shropshire;  is  divided  into  four  Archdea- 
conries, viz.  Stafford,  Coventry,  Derby,  and  Salop, 
and  comprehends  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
parishes;  there  is  no  Archdeacon  of  Lichfield, 
it  is  the  only  cathedral,  (except  Bristol  and 
Peterborough,  which  are  of  Henry  the  eighth's 
foundation,)  that  does  not  entitle  one. 

In  the  taxation,  in  the  time  of  Edward  first, 
is  "Summa  totalis  temporalium  hujus  episcopi 
cccxlix/.  lis.  xd.;  inde  decimatio  xxxiiii/.  xviiis. 
iiif?.  q.  et  restat  id.  ob.  non  decimati. 

In  1524  the  temporalities  were  £667.  3s.  4d, 

The  Bishopric  was  valued  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  at  £7053,  the  Deanery  at  £140. 

It  is  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £559.  18.<?. 
2fc(.;  and  the   tenths  of  the  clergy  amount  to 
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£590.  16*.  Ilitf. 

The  real  value  is  £2800  per  annum. 

The  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  had 
leave  granted,  by  King  John,  to  built  a  castle  at 
Eccleshall,  and  enclose  a  park  at  Brewood;  a 
house  in  the  Strand  also  belonged  to  the  see,  as 
did  the  manor  house  of  Sljugborough:  the  Bishops 
had  also  residences  at  Pipe,  Hanbury,  and 
Coventry. 

Onthecomplaint  of  Bishop  Booth,  it  Mas  decreed 
by  Pope  Nicholas  the  fifth,  that  tlie  palace  in  Lich- 
field, and  that  at  Coventry,  the  castle  and  manor 
of  Eccleshall,  the  manor  of  Heywode,  the  manor 
of  Beau-Desert,  and  the  mansion  in  the  Strand, 
near  London,  were  sufficient  for  the  Bishops  of 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  repair  or  sustain  any  other. 

The  manor  of  Long-don  was  alienated  from 
the  see  by  Bishop  Samspon  in  1547,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King;  together  with  Beau-Desert, 
Haywood,  Berkswick,  Cannock,  Rugeley,  and 
Shugborough;  the  same  Bishop  also  alienated 
the  manors  of  Gaydon,  Chadshunt,  Bishop's  Itch- 
ington,  Tachbrook,  and  the  Parsonage  of  Fenny- 
Compton,  in  Warwickshire. 

Lands  belonging  to  the  see,  were  sold  during 
the  Common-wealth,  to  the  amount  of  £29180. 
6s.  9d. 

Amongst  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield,  three  have 
attained  the  honour  of  Canonization  ; 
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Saint  Chad, 669. 

Saint  Saxulphus,    676. 

Saint  Cimbertus,    872. 

The  arms  of  the  see  are  "Party  per  pale,  gules 
and  argent,  a  cross  potent  and  quadrate  in  the 
the  centre,  between  four  crosses  pattee,  counter- 
changed. 

Jttemfttr*  of  if)t  Itatficftral* 

The  Members  of  the  Cathedral  are,  a  Dean, 
Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer,  six  Canons 
residentiary,  thirty  Prebends,  five  Priest-vicars, 
seven  Lay-vicars,  a  Sacrist,  a  Divinity  Lecturer, 
a  Sub-sacrist,  an  Organist,  eight  Choristers  and 
two   Vergers. 

The  Chapter  consists  of  the  Dean,  Dr  Wood- 
house,  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  the  six  Canons 
residentiary. 

First  Canon  residentiary,  Rev.  C.  Buckeridge, 
D.D.  Precentor,  and  Archdeacon  of  Coventry. 

Second,  Rev.  Hugh  Bailye,  M.A.  Chancellor. 

Third,  Rev.  Edmund  Outram,  D.D.  Treasurer, 
Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

Fourth,  Rev.  John  Newling,  B.D. 

Fifth,  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  M.A.  Archdeacon 
of  Stafford. 

Sixth,  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  M.A. 

An  Hebdomadary  chapter  is  held  every  Fri- 
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day,  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  church 
and  close,  appeals  from  which,  can  only  be  made 
to  the  bishop. 

JBtmx  antr  <&$apttx* 

The  title  of  Dean  was  first  given  to  the  priors, 
or  superiors  of  cathedral  churches,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  first  men- 
tioned Dean  of  Lichfield,  was  William,  A.D.  1140. 

The  present  Dean,  Rev.  John  Chappel  Wood- 
house,  D.D.,  was  elected  in  1807.* 

The  estates  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  chiefly 
consist  in  impropriations,  and  lands  at  Alrewas 
and  Bromley  Regis  ;  the  annual  value  of  which 
in  1535  was  £275.  13s.  Ad. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  the  presentation 
to  the  vicarages  of  St  Mary  in  Lichfield,  of 
Chebsey,Harborne,  Rugeley,  Dilhorne,  BakewelJ, 
and  Hope  in  Derbyshire ;  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Cannock  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  rectory  of 
Thornton,  near  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire;  the 
revenues  were  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  VIII. 
valued  at  £436. 10s.  3d.,  clear  value  £275. 13s.  2d. 

The  endowment  of  the  deanery  consists  in  the 
impropriation   and  advowson    of  Brewood,  and 

*  A  complete  list  of  the  Bishops  and  Deans  may  be  found 
in  Harwood's  History  of  Lichfield. 
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Adbaston  ;  and  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Taten- 
hill,  Staffordshire,  was  annexed  by  act  of 
parliament. 

Tbe  right  of  ehusing-  a  Dean  was  confirmed  to 
the  Canons  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1259. 

The  arms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  the 
same  as  the  Bishop's  without  the  addition  of  the 
mitre. 


€f)t  &atljrtrai* 

Oswy,  King-  of  Northumberland,  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  church  on  this  spot,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  an  holy  site,  A.D.  657,  probably 
a  mean  building,  which  was  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified by  Offa,  785,  who  persuaded  the  Pope  to 
raise  the  see  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archbishopric, 
a  rank  which  it  lost  on  the  death  of  its  powerful 
protector. 

Tbe  present  church  was  erected  by  Roger  de 
Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  1130;  to  which 
the  Lady  choir  was  added  by  Walter  de  Langton, 
who  also  rebuilt  the  palace  of  the  see  in  the  Strand, 
London,  and  the  manor  house  of  Shugborough 
and  Hey  wood;  the  beautiful  ornaments  at  the 
fac,ade  of  the  cathedral  were  his  work,  a  mode 
of  decoration,  which  about  his  time  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country. 
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The  cathedral  suffered  much  in  the  three 
sieges,  which  it  sustained  during-  the  contest  be- 
tween Charles  the  first  and  his  Parliament,  the 
roof  being- destroyed,  and  the  great  spire  battered 
down  ;  the  present  one,  in  a  stile  of  architecture, 
inferior  to  the  others,  and  less  ornamented,  was 
the  work  of  Bishop  Hacket. 

Dr  Plot  has  remarked  that  the  cathedral  does 
not  stand  due  east  and  west,  but  inclining  from 
the  west  twenty-seven  degrees  to  the  south; 
Langton  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  and 
endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  inclining  the  lady 
choir  to  the  east;  by  which  the  church  is  not  in 
a  direct  line.* 

The  building-  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having* 
at  the  west  end,  two  towers  surmounted  by  stee- 
ples, and  a  higher  one  supporting-  the  great 
spire,  at  the  intersection  of  the  parts  forming-  the 
cross. 

The  height  of  the  western  spires  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  feet,  of  the  central  spire, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the  external  length 
of  the  church,  four  hundred  feet,  of  the  transept, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  length  of  the 
nave,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  breadth 

*  "The  ancient  catechumeni,  at  their  bap tizatioo, were  ac- 
customed, when  they  renounced  the  Devil,  to  face  the  west, 
but  when  they  pronounced  the  creed,  to  turn  to  the  east ;"  for 
which  reason  it  was  customary  to  build  churches  due  east  and 
west. 

2  B 
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of  the  nave  and  aisles,  sixty-six  feet,  length  of 
the  choir  and  organ  screen,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  breadth  of  the  choir  to  the  back  of 
the  stalls,  thirty-seven,  length  of  the  transept,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  breadth  twenty,  eight 
feet,  height  of  the  vaulted  roof,  sixty  feet;  the 
number  of  bells  are  ten,  the  weight  of  the  largest 
of  which,  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds. 

The  image  of  Charles  II.  over  the  western 
window  was  the  work  of  Sir  William  Wilson  of 
Sutton,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  plnce 
where  stood  the  figure  of  Christ,  or  Adam;  on 
the  towers  which  support  the  steeples,  were  the 
figures  of  the  patriarchs;  below,  those  of  the 
prophets  and  prophetesses;  next,  the  Kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel;  over  the  porch  was  St  Chad; 
and  in  the  lowest  row  were  the  twelve  apostles; 
the  figures  within  the  reach  of  their  weapons, 
were  wantonly  mutilated  and  destroyed  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  upper  ones  re- 
moved on  account  of  their  unsafety. 

Within  the  beautiful  porch  of  the  centre  west 
door,  is  a  figure  of  Christ,  on  each  side  an 
angel  bearing-  the  implements'  of  crucifixion; 
below,  Mere  the  four  evangelists,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  pillars,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  on 
the  sides. 

The  pyramidal  form  of  the  west  front  gives  it 
a  more  pleasing  and  elegant  appearance,  than 
the  massive  towers,  of  our  still  more  richly  de- 
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corated  cathedrals. 

The  arch  of  the  north  door,  a  most  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship,  contains  the  Kings  of 
Israel  of  the  seed  of  Jesse,  from  David  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  thence  to  Christ,  with  fo- 
liage and  figures  of  angels  in  various  positions 
intermixed. 

The  library  erected  by  Deans  Heywood  and 
Yotton,  stood  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
church,  and  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  1758. 

In  St  Peter's  chapel,  now  a  ladder  house,  was 
painted  on  the  wall,  the  crucifixion  of  that  Saint, 
and  other  pictures. 

East  of  the  north  door  is  the  chapter  house, 
over  which  is  the  library,  containing  some  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts. 

A  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  choir, 
was  the  burying-  place  of  two  Saxon  Kings, 
Wulfere  and  Celred. 

On  the  south  /side  was  the  Bishop's  prison, 
under  the  windows  of  which,  were  mural  monu- 
ments, now  destroyed. 

In  the  south+east  angle  is  the  Bishop's  consis- 
tory court,  a/ul  above  it  the  registry  for  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  vaulteti  room  below,  is  the  burial  place 
of  the  family  of  Paget. 

To  whom  the  mural  monument  in  the  south 
transept  was  raised,  is  unknown;  on  lowering 
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the  street  in  180G,  near  this  place,  was  discovered 
a  stone  coffin,  hollowed  to  fit  the  body,  and  had 
been  formed  of  two  pieces  of  stone,  joined  to- 
gether at  the  shoulders. 

Tbe  great  window  at  the  west,  was  restored 
after  its  destruction  in  the  civil  wars,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  James  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards 
ornamented  with  stained  glass,  by  Dean  Ad- 
denbrooke. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  window  over  the 
north  door,  was  executed  at  the  expence  of  the 
present  Dean,  Dr  Woodhouse. 

The  seven  windows  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  from  the 
Abbey  of  Herkenrode,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege, 
a  particular  account  of  which,  and  the  monuments 
in  the  cathedral,  has   been  recently  published. 

At  the  west  entrance  of  the  Close  was  a  beau- 
tiful gate,  erected  by  Bishop  Lang-ton,  defended 
by  a  portcullis  and  double  gates,  which  were 
ineffectually  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
by  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Gell,  during  the  first 
siege;  over  the  gateway  was  a  tower,  the  work 
of  Bishop  Northburgh,  successor  to  Langton, 
who  completed  the  plan  of  his  liberal  predecessor. 

The  gateway,  almost  the  last  relique  of  the 
military  splendour  of  the  close,  was  taken  down 
in  1800,  to  make  room  for  the  houses  built  by 
the  late  Andrew  Newton,  Esq.,  consisting-  of 
twenty  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  widows, 
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and  unmarried  daughters  of  clergymen,  with  a 
liberal  endowment  for  their  support. 

The  founder  was  brother  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  a  native  of  the  city;  part  of  the 
buildings  were  erected  and  endowed  during-  his 
life,  for  which  purpose  he  gave  to  trustees  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  stand  partly 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  fosse  and  fortifications, 
and  in  part  upon  that  of  an  old  prebendal  house. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  close,  stands 
the  house  of  the  fifth  Canon  residentiary,  which 
was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Hake,  about  the 
year  1485,  with  several  others,  which  he  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Canons.  It  was  once 
the  residence  of  Sir  John  Floyer,  Knight,  and 
James  II.  slept  in  it  on  his  journey. 

The  adjoining-  house  belonging-  to  the  first 
Canon  residentiary,  was  erected  upon  the  site  of 
another  of  Halse's  houses,  which  was  built  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  having-  a  paved  court  in  the 
centre;  the  walls  were  decorated  with  a  crozier, 
the  keys  of  St  Peter,  and  the  gridiron  of  St 
Laurence,  formed  by  bricks  of  different  colours. 

The  house  of  the  sixth  Canon  residentiary, 
was  also  built  by  Halse,  part  of  the  original 
ornaments  still  remain    in  the  front. 

The  houses  in  the  adjoining  court,  called  the 
new  college,*  were  given   by  Bishop   Burgh  ill, 
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1411,  for  the  residence  of  the  chantry  Priests, 
who  officiated  in  the  cathedra] ;  previous  to  which 
they  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  regular 
religious  foundation;  many  human  bones  have 
been  dug'  up,  and  about  1728,  the  skeleton  of  a 
female  was  found  placed  upright  in  a  stone  wall, 
upon  the  skull  was  a  silver  bodkin,  round  which 
the  hair  had  been  twisted ;  and  on  recently  re- 
moving other  old  foundations  adjoining,  one  Mas 
found  in  a  similar  position,  amongst  numbers  of 
bones  scattered  in  all  directions. 

At  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  the  new  col- 
lege possessed  lands  and  houses  valued  at  £5. 
Is.  2c/.;  the  painted  glass  was  removed  from  the 
windows  by  Bishop  Newton,f  to  his  palace  at 
Bristol. 

Through  this  court  was  a  road  belonging  to 
the  Guild  of  St  Mary,  for  the  accomodation  of 
pilgrims. 

The  houses  were  left  by  Dr  Walker  to  the 
Corporation,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  school  in 
St  John's  street,  &c. 

*  Perhaps  the  original  church  founded  by  Oswy  was  on  this 
site,  to  which  the  townspeople  had  access,  by  crossing  the 
brook,  which  was  by  Clinton  enlarged  into  a  pool,  and  a  new 
Church  being  built  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  old  one,  the 
latter  was  converted  into  a  chantry;  the  present  street  and 
the  site  of  all  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral, 
have  been  part  of  the  cemetery. 

t  It  became  his  private  property  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
•widow  of  Watson  Hand,  Esq» 
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Opposite  the  choir  was  a  large  stone  build- 
ing erected  by  Bishop  Hacker,  for  a  banqueting* 
room4 


Over  the  fire  place  were  his  arms  and  the 
date  1669  ;  under  the  room  were  cloisters  open 
to  the  garden  of  William  Moit,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Registrar. 

The  new  house  adjoining  belongs  to  the  Re- 
gistrar of  the  diocese,  and  is  built  upon  the  site 
of  an  ancient  prebendal  house. 

At  the  south  entrance  to  the  Close,  was  a 
gateway   erected  by    Langton,    similar   to    that 


$  Pulled  down,  April  1619. 
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at  the  west ;  the  gates  were  of  massive  oak, 
studded  with  iron,  having-  a  wicket  for  the 
passage  of  people  on  foot;  the  water  flowed  over 
a  dam  into  the  fosse  which  was  passed  by  a 
draw-bridge;  the  gateway  was  flanked  b}T  towers, 
projecting-  from  the  Avails  of  the  Close  into  the 
fosse,  one  of  which  on  the  east  side  was  used  as 
a  dwelling-,  and  called  the  turret  house,  it  was 
taken  down  to  improve  the  entrance  into  the 
close. 

The  south  east  angle  of  the  close  is  occupied 
by  the  house  of  the  third  canon  residentiary, 
and  is  formed  out  of  the  old  fortifications ; 
part  of  a  turret  still  remains,  another  stood  in 
the  place  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mrs  Falconer, 
and  joined  the  palace  erected  by  bishop  Lang-ton, 
which  extended  from  the  north  wall  of  the  close, 
on  the  east  side,  below  the  lady  choir,  and  to 
the  west,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  palace,  now  the  residence  of  Sir  Charles 
Oakeley,  Bart,  was  erected  by  Bishop  Wood,  in 
1687,  at  the  injunction  of  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
as  a  fine  for  waste  committed  upon  the  property 
of  the  see  ;  it  stands  upon  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  garden  of  Langtorf  s  palace,  of  which  there 
are  no  remains. 

The  stay  of  the  Bishops  when  obliged  to  visit 
their  church,  being  for  a  few  hours  only,  they 
are  usually  accommodated  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  the  palace  is    therefore  occupied  by  a 
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tenant;  and  it  was  long-  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Seward,  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter  Anna 
Seward;  it  was  also  occupied  by  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  Esq.,  the  early  patron  of  Johnson 
and  Garrick. 

An  inclosed  spot,  opposite  the  palace,  and  be- 
hind the  chapter  house,  called  the  Mint  Yard, 
is  perhaps  the  place  where  was  the  Bishop's 
mint:  the  privilege  of  coining  was  granted  by 
King-  Stephen,  and  coins  bearing-  the  Lichfield 
mint  mark  were  some  time  since  found  at  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch,  one  of  which  was  in  Greene's 
museum. 

There  are  few  places  more  interesting-  to  a  lover 
of  literature  than  the  walk  in  front  of  the  palace; 
he  stands  in  the  avenue  described  by  Farqubar 
as  leading  to  the  house  of  Lndy  Bountiful,  and 
in  which  Aimwell  pretends  to  faint;  at  the  gates 
of  the  hospitable  Gilbert  Walmesley,  the  patron 
of  merit,  where  Garrick  may  be  supposed  to  have 
imbibed  his  taste  for  that  profession  he  so  highly 
ornamented;  the  favourite  spot  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Andre* ;  before  the  paternal  gates  of  the 
elegant  Addison;  under  the  walls  of  that  fortress 
which  first  obeyed  the  calls  of  loyalty,  and  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Charles; 
within  sight  of  the  spot  on  which  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  episcopacy  lost  his  life,  with 
singular  circumstances. 


2c 
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"  Fanatic  Brooke 
The  fair  Cathedral  stormed  and  took, 

But  thanks  to  God,  and  good  St  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet,  the  spoiler  had." 

MARMION. 

Looking  down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  in 
which  stands  the  celebrated  willow;  and  at  the 
termination  of  which,  rise  the  houses  of  Mrs 
Gustrell  and  Astou,  the  friends  of  Johnson, 
whose  natal  house  is  visible  from  this  spot;  by 
the  side  of  the  pool,  he  sees  the  church  and 
dwelling  place  of  St  Chad,  a  saint  in  the  romish 
calendar,  of  no  mean  account;  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the 
early  martyrs,  which  gave  the  city  the  name  of  "a 
field  of  dead  bodies;"  he  stands  on  the  spot  once 
occupied  by  the  splendid  hal  1  of  the  noble  Langton, 
one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  in  breadth, enriched 
with  the  portraits  of  kings  and  leaders;  near  the 
site  of  that  apartment  in  which  Richard  the  se- 
cond entertained  his  guests;  within  the  walls  of 
that  fortress  which  he  afterwards  passed  as  a 
captive;  and  near  to  which  rests  the  dust  of 
monarchs  and  of  saints. 

The  present  deanry  house,  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  its  possessor,  Dr  Woodhouse, 
was  erected  by  dean  Binckes,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

The  former  house  is  said  to  have  been  but 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  by  twelve  in  breadth. 
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Next  to  the  Deanry,  stands  the  bouse  cf  the 
fourth  Canon  residentiary,  it  Mas  built  by  Dr 
Strangeways,  or  Milley. 

The  modern  brick  house,  contiguous,  is  built 
upon  the  site  of  a  house  erected  by  Bishop  Blithe 
and  Dean  Denton,  in  which  the  Choristers,  like 
the  Canons  and  Vicars,  lived  in  a  collegiate  man- 
ner; having  a  master,  for  their  rule  and  instruc- 
tion in  singing-  and  chanting. 

The  embattled  gateway,  built  of  stone,  was 
enriched  with  gothic  ornaments,  and  bore  on 
the  spandrils  of  the  arch,  the  representation  of  a 
tun,  pierced  with  a  tooth  or  dens  of  a  coulter, 
and  charged  with  a  cockle  shell,  a  rebus  of  the 
name  of  James  Denton  ;*  over  the  arch  Avas  in- 
scribed "Domus  pro  Choristis  extrv.cta,  1531." 
Above  were  the  arms,  a  chevron  between  three 
escalop  shells:  on  the  right  of  which  were  the 
arms  of  England;  on  the  left,  those  of  the  see. 
This  building  was  taken  down  in  1772. 

The  house  of  the  second  Canon  residentiary,  was 
originally  erected  by  Thomas  Milley,  D.D.,  found- 
er of  the  women's  hospital,  and  prior  of  St  John's. 

*  The  founder  of  a  building  or  a  benefactor,  was  frequently 
commemorated  by  a  kind  of  r<  bus ;  thus,  Islip  was  signified  by 
a  person  falling  from  a  tree,  or  the  figure  of  an  eye  and  a  slip 
or  branch  ;  in  the  church  of  Croxal,  is  a  tomb  bearing  a  tun, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  word  Hor,  Horton;  Roger  Wall  ex- 
pressed his  name  in  a  painted  window  of  the  cathedral,  by  a 
Roebuck,  on  whose  side  was  written  ger,  sitting  by  an  embattled 
wall. 
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On  digging'  the  foundation,  for  some  additions  to 
the  house,  in  1817,  several  weapons,  resembling 
the  kind  of  battle  axe  called  bipenna?,  were  dis- 
covered; there  were  also  fragments  of  other  arms 
and  armour,  and  a  quantity  of  human  bones. 

In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Close,  is  an  en- 
trance to  the  vicarage;  most  of  the  houses  which 
form  two  small  squares,  were  erected  iu  the  time 
of  Dean  Hey  wood,  14S9,  who  gave  £40.  towards 
building  a  library,  which  stood  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  church,  nearly  opposite  the  deanry, 
and  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1750; 
Dean  Yotton  contributed  one  hundred  marks  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  gave  lands  to  the 
church  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest,  who  should 
either  preach  the  gospel  in  the  neighbouring 
parochial  churches  without  charge,  or  plead  the 
causes  of  the  poor  in  the  consistory  court  of  the 
Bishop,  without  fee. 

The  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  upper 
quadrangle  were  the  palace  given  by  Bishop 
Langton  to  the  Vicars,  and  were  erected  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  chimneys,  which  seem  to 
have  been  added,  on  its  division  into  different 
dwellings.* 

In  the  lower  square,  was  the  Vicars'  hall, 
originally  erected  about  the  year  1374,  and  re- 

f  One  of  these  was  the  dwelling  of  John  Alcock,  D.M., 
Organist  of  the  cathedral;  he  was  composer  of  "  Non  nobis 
doniine."  and  author  of  a  novel. 
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built  by  Thomas  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  Canons, 
in  1458;  this  was  replaced  by  a  new  hall  in 
1757,  which  was  a  large  and  commodious  room; 
it  now  forms  part  of  a  private  dwelling-  house. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Close  is  the  house  of 
the  Subchapter,  Rev.  John  Fletcher  Muckleston, 
D.D. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
the  general  appearance  of  the  close;  at  the  west 
end  were  yew  trees  and  a  raised  terrace,  ascend- 
ed by  steps;  at  the  east,  a  cottage  and  garden; 
a  miry  lane  led  from  the  south  gate  to  the  palace, 
and  the  trees  in  the  Dean's  walk  were  clipped 
into  arches. 

A  considerable  sum  is  annually  applied  from 
the  fabric  fund,  to  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the 
church;  a  stained  window  for  the  south  transept 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  we  may  hope, 
in  a  short  time,  to  see  the  west  front  regain  a 
great  portion  of  its  pristine  splendour. 
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®nttmt  JBtetorg'. 

THE  Episcopal  See  of  Lichfield  is  of  very 
ancient  establishment,  having-  been  founded  by 
Oswy,  King-  of  Northumberland-,  and  Conqueror 
of  Mercia,  about  the  year  656.  The  fabric  built 
by  Oswy  stood  upon  the  same  site  as  the  present 
Church;  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  inconveni- 
ent for  such  an  edifice,  but  chosen  by  the  King, 
as  the  venerated  spot  whereon  a  number  of 
Christian  Martyrs  were  said  to  have  suffered 
death  under  the  Diocletian  persecution.  A  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards  more  to  the  north,  would 
have  placed  the  building  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  where  the  great  labour  of  levelling-  the 
ground,  which  appears  to  have  been  employed, 
might  have  been  spared;  and  where  the  length 
of  the  edifice  might  have  been  carried  duly  East 
and  West;  which  has  not  been  done,  nor  could, 
without  great  inconvenience,  have  been  accora- 
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plisbed  in  it's  present  situation.  In  those  times 
the  sanctity  of  tbe  site  was  thought  to  compensate 
amply  for  it's  defects. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  seem  to 
derive  an  additional  proof  to  those  which  have 
been  already  obtained,  in  support  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  Christian  Martyrs  of  Lichfield. 

The  present  fabric  was  begun  by  Bishop  Clin- 
ton, who  presided  over  this  Church  from  the 
year  112S,  to  1153. 

The  architecture  employed  in  Churches,  during 
this  period,  was  wholly  of  the  Saxon  or  Norman 
style.  Consequently,  so  far  as  the  building  then 
proceeded,  it  was  in  this  character,  which  is  still 
to  be  traced  in  some  parts  of  the  edifice.  On 
the  outside  of  the  transept  are  some  Norman  but- 
tresses and  mouldings;  and  the  windows  have 
apparently  been  altered  from  circular  to  pointed. 
And  in  the  North  aisle  adjoining  the  choir,  and 
in  the  northern  and  southern  portals,  and  about 
the  building  now  used  for  the  Bishop's  consistory 
court,  (perhaps  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fabric,)  are  ornaments  belonging  to  Norman 
architecture. 

Early  in  the  13th  century,  the  style  of  build- 
ing with  pointed  arches,  which  has  been  denom- 
inated Gothic,  began  generally  to  prevail.  The 
parts  of  this  fabric,  already  erected,  seem  at  that 
time  to  have  been  altered  after  the  new  model, 
and  the  additional  buildings  to  have  been  carried 
up  entirely  in  the  same  character.     In  1235,  royal 
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permission  was  granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, to  get  stone  for  the  fabric,  in  the  Forest  of 
Hopways;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  ano- 
ther royal  grant,  to  the  same  purpose,  at  an 
earlier  period. 

From  these  evidences,  and  from  comparing 
the  various  parts  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  with  the 
progressive  architecture  of  that  age,  it  seems 
probable,  that  this  work,  begun  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  was  not  completed  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 

About  50  years  afterwards,  Bishop  Langton 
lengthened  the  building  by  the  addition  of  a 
lesser  choir  or  chancel,  under  the  name  of  our 
Lady's  Choir.  By  this  prelate  also  a  vaulted 
roof  was  placed  over  the  transept,  which  before 
his  time  is  said  to  have  been  open  to  the  exterior 
covering;  a  proof  of  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  heads  of  windows,  of  an  ancient  character, 
yet  in  gothic  architecture,  appearing  between  the 
two  roofs.  If  the  vaulting  of  the  transept  was  the 
work  of  this  Bishop,  it  was  probably  done  in  the 
early  part  of  his  Episcopacy;  for  the  style  of 
ornament  is  more  ancient  than  that  in  the  Lady 
Choir,  which  we  know  to  be  the  work  of  his 
later  days.  And  by  the  same  method  of  judging 
we  may  presume,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
vaulting,  throughout  the  Church,  was  executed 
either  late  in  his  time  or  posterior  to  it. 

During  the  three  succeeding  centuries,  the 
fabric  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any 
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very  important  alterations. 

In  the  civil  wars,  which  raged  between  King 
Charles  the  first  and  his  Parliament,  the  Close 
of  this  Cathedral,  being-  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  foss,  the  work  of  Bishop  Langton,  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  King;  and  in  March  1643,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  month  it  was  recovered 
by  Prince  Rupert,  and  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royalists,  till  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  The  King*,  in  his  retreat  from  that  fatal 
conflict,  passed  through  Lichfield,  and  was  lodg- 
ed in  t'  e  Close;  as  he  was  afterwards,  at  two; 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  that  year.  In 
1646,  the  royal  cause  becoming  hopeless,  this 
garrison  with  many  others  throughout  the  king- 
dom, submitted  to  the  conquerors. 

During  these  years  of  warfare,  tin's  Cathedral, 
being  frequently  in  a  state  of  siege,  suffered  much 
from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  The  tall  central 
spire  was  completely  thrown  down.  And  while 
the  Puritans  were  in  possess  on  of  the  structure, 
they  stripped  it  entirely  of  it's  external  coverings 
and  of  every  thing  which  they  could  convert 
into  money;  and,  from  hatred  to  what  they  d©-» 
nomihated  Idolatrv,  mutilated  the  images  and 
carved  ornaments,  and  destroyed  the  monuments, 
and  the  painted  gl  >ss.  So  that,  aftei  the  restora- 
tion, when  Dr  Ilackett  came  to  be  enthroned 
Bishop  of  this  Cathedral,  he  found  it  no  other 
ihan  a  splendid  rum.     By  the  zeal  of  this  pious, 
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generous  and  active  prelate,  such  contributions 
were  obtained  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy, 
and  Corporations,  (himself  affording  the  most 
noble  example)  as  to  enable  him  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  to  restore  this  desolated  Church 
to  a  considerable  share  of  it's  former  dignity. 

From  Bishop  Hackett's  time,  few  alterations 
were  made  in  the  fabric  till  the  year  1788,  when 
the  building  being  much  dilapidated,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  fund  appointed  to  support  it, 
subscriptions  were  raised  in  the  diocese  to  re- 
pair and  adorn  it;  and  Dr  Proby,  then  Dean, 
generously  advanced  the  loan  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  afterwards  repaid  under  the  au- 
thority of  parliament.  The  expenditure  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr  James  Wyatt, 
Architect  to  his  Majesty,  who  substantially  re- 
paired the  external  structure,  and  restored  many 
parts  of  the  internal  decorations.  Observing  the 
two  Choirs  to  be  of  corresponding  architecture, 
he  removed  the  skreen  which  separated  them. 
This  was  an  Altar-piece  of  painting  on  wood, 
after  a  Grecian  design,  mean  in  itself,  and  totally 
incongruous  with  the  surrounding  gotbic  scenery. 
But  behind  this  he  discovered  the  original  skreen 
erected  by  Bishop  Langton,  and  formerly  con- 
taining the  rich  shrine  of  St  Chad.  This  fine 
piece  of  sculpture  had  been  so  mutilated  in  the 
civil  war,  as  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  restore 
it  by  Bishop  Hackett's  artists.  But,  with  the 
assistance    of  the   Roman    cement,   Mr  Wyatt 
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repaired  it;  and  adapting-  a  part  of  it  to  form  the 
new  Altar-piece,  employed  the  remainder  to 
compose  the  skreen,  which  is  now  the  admired 
basis  of  the  organ,  and  beautiful  porch  or  en- 
trance into  the  choir. 

In  the  niches  of  this  restored  skreen,  he  placed 
the  stalls  of  the  Dean  and  Precentor,  and  of  two 
other  Canons.  In  the  year  1814,  this  skreen  was  ex- 
tended, by  the  addition  of  two  Residentiary  stalls; 
and  the  six  adjoining  arches  (which  had  been 
closed  by  Mr  Wyatt)  were  re-opened;  and  stalls 
for  the  remaining  Clergy  were  erected  under 
them  after  the  same  model.  And  thus  was  ob- 
tained, not  only  a  correspondence  of  architecture 
and  ornament,  in  the  excellent  style  of  Bishop 
Langton's  time,  but  an  enlargement  also  of  the 
choir  in  breadth,  bearing  a  fitter  proportion  to 
the  length,  given  to  it  in  the  late  alterations. 
The  stalls,  which  were  at  this  time  removed,  had 
been  put  up  by  Bishop  Hackett,  but  in  a  style 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful ornaments  of  the  Ancient  Choir.  The  Pul- 
pit, Reading  Desk,  and  Pews  which  were  new 
in  1789,  after  the  designs  of  Mr  Wyatt,  were 
continued. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  this  Choir  is  deservedly 
admired.  It  does  not  boast  that  profusion  of 
tracery  which  is  admired  in  gothic  architecture 
of  a  later  style;  but  there  are  persons  of  taste, 
who  prefer  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  design 
exhibited  in  this  specimen,  ^tracing  it's  progress 
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from  the  base,  on  which  it  apparently  rests,)  to 
the  more  intricate  combinations  of  the  florid 
gothic. 


It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  stained 
glass  which  was  formerly  placed  in  the  windows 
of  this  church,  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war.  That  which  now  adorns  the  principal  win- 
dows of  the  choir  was  obtained  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  1802,  through  the  able  and  generous 
assistance  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  who, 
travelling-  through  the  Bishoprick  of  Liege  in 
Germany,  after  it  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  visited  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Herck- 
enrode*  Here  twenty-five  regular  nuns  of  the 
Gistertian  order,  all  of  noble  extraction,  had  been 
in  possession  of  a  splendid  revenue;  and  rebuilding 
their  Chapel  in  the  Kith  century,  had  adorned 
the  windows  with  the  choicest  productions  of 
the  glass-staining  art. 

This  was  precisely  the  period  when  the  art 
had  attained  it's  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
For  at  this  time  the  technical    knowledge,    by 

*  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1182,  by  Gerard  Compte  do 
Looz  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  magnificent  in  the  low  countiies. 
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from  the  base,  on  which  it  apparently  rests,)  to 
the  more  intricate  combinations  of  the  florid 
gothic. 


It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  stained 
glass  which  was  formerly  placed  in  the  windows 
of  this  church,  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war.  That  which  now  adorns  the  principal  win- 
dows of  the  choir  was  obtained  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  1802,  through  the  able  and  generous 
assistance  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  who, 
travelling-  through  the  Bishoprick  of  Liege  in 
Germany,  after  it  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  visited  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Herck- 
enrode.*  Here  twenty-five  regular  nuns  of  the 
Cistertian  order,  all  of  noble  extraction,  had  been 
in  possession  of  a  splendid  revenue;  and  rebuilding- 
their  Chapel  in  the  10th  century,  had  adorned 
the  windows  with  the  choicest  productions  of 
the  glass-staining  art. 

This  was  precisely  the  period  when  the  art 
had  attained  it's  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
For  at  this  time   the  technical    knowledge,    by 

*  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1182,  by  Gerard  Conijite  do 
Looz  and  Mary  Ins  wife,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  magnificent  in  the  low  countries". 
B 
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chemical  experiments,  of  producing  a  variety  of 
bright  and  splendid  colours  upon  glass,  had 
made  it's  greatest  advance.  And  the  artists  had 
now  the  advantage  of  availing  themselves  of 
those  wonderful  improvements  in  design,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
under  the  great  masters  of  the  It^linn  schools* 
Add  to  this,  that  the  reformation  of  religion,  now 
established  on  the  continent,  had  occasioned  even 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  selection  of  more- 
pure  and  scriptural  subjects  for  the  decoration 
of  Churches,  and  a  rejection  of  many  legendary* 
superstitious,  and  absurd  representations,  which 
had  disgraced  the  art  prior  to  this  iEra. 

Sir  Brooke  Boothby  bargained  for  the  glass* 
consisting  of  340  pieces,  each  about  22  inches 
square,  (besides  a  large  quantity  of  tracery  and 
fragments)  at  the  price  of  two  hundred  pounds* 
and  generously  transferred  the  vast  advantage  of 
this  purchase  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral. 

The  short  peace  of  Amiens  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  safely  importing-  this  treasure;  which 
(accounting  by  the  rate  at  which  such  glass, 
taken  from  the  ruined  Convents  in  France,  has 
been  since  sold  in  England,)  may  be  estimated 
at  the  value  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds.  The  total 
expence  of  purchasing,  importing,  arranging,  and 
repairing  this  glass,  and  of  fitting*  the  windows 
to  receive  it,  may  have  cost  about  One  Thousand 
Pounds. 
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Specimens  of  this  art,  executed  in  the  same 
century,  and  exhibiting  an  equal  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  public  build- 
ings of  this  kingdom.  But  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  best  pieces  in 
this  collection,  for  excellence  of  design,  and 
accuracy  of  drawing.  This  superiority  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  adoption  of 
Italian  models  in  the  greater  part  of  these  sub- 
jects; whereas  the  stained  glass,  brought  over 
into  this  country,  has  been  for  the  most  part 
executed  after  the  designs  of  Dutch,  German,  or 
Flemish  Masters.* 


Episcopal  TOn&ofo, 


The  glass  from  Herckenrode  Abbey  was  suf- 
ficient to  fill  seven  of  the  large  windows  in  the 
chancel  or  Lady's  choir  of  this  Cathedral.  The 
two  remaining  windows  are  of  modern  staining. 
In  these,  placed  by  side  of  the  German  glass,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  attempt  nothing  of  more 
difficult  design  and  execution  than  Armorial  or 
Heraldic  bearings. 

The  ornamental  parts,  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  whole,  were  designed  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 


*  The  date*  upon  thi»  glass  are  all  between  the  years  1530 
and  1540. 
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Rowland  of  Shrewsbury,*  and  the  staining-  exe- 
cuted by  Mr  John  Betton,  (now  Sir  John  Betton, 
Knight,)  of  the  same  place,  who  was  also  em- 
ployed in  repairing-  the  parts  of  the  ancient  glass 
which  had  arrived  broken  or  defective. 

The  window  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person 
entering-  the  chancel  (marked  No.  I.  in  the  an- 
nexed plan)  contains  the  arms  of  the  Bishops  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  from  the  period  of  the 
reformation  to  the  present  time. 

Tn  the  summit  of  this  window,  at  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  Tracery,  are  the  royal  arms  of 
great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Below  these  are  the 
Archiepiscopal  arms  of  Canterbury,  (being  the 
province  to  which  this  see  belongs,)  and  the 
Episcopal  arms  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Still 
lower,  in  one  line,  are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Lang- 
ton,  who  built  this  beautiful  part  of  the  Church ; 
of  Bishop  Hackett,  who  restored  it  after  the 
devastation  of  the  civil  war;  and  of  the  present 
Bishop,  the  Honourable  Dr.  James  Cornwallis,  to 
whose  paternal  care  and  exertions,  this  Church 
is  indebted  for  the  act  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  fund  appropriated  to  the  fabric  (before  mise- 
rably defective)  was  so  encreased,  as  to  enable 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  purchase  these  magnifi- 

*  To  the  gratuitous  and  successful  labours,  of  this  gentle- 
man, the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  expressed  themselves  greatly 
indebted;  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  highly 
gratified  them,  by  collating  him  to  a  prebendal  stall  of  this 
Cathedral. 
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cent  ornaments  of  foreign  glass;  and  by  whose 
munificence  the  expence  of  staining- this  Heraldic 
window  was  principally  defrayed.* 

In  the  body  of  this  window,  the  arms  of  the 
successive  Bishops  are  disposed  in  four  'coTumns, 
containing  five  coats  in  each,  and  with  the  arms 
of  each  prelate  are  'impaled  those  of  the  see  over 
which  he  presided  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
The  order  begins  with  the  upper  part  "of  the 
first  column  on  the  left  hand. 


£.  s.  d. 

•  The  whole  expence  amounted  to     ....    ...226    0    0 

Of  this  there  was  given  by  the  present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  insertion  of  his 
Arms, .      10  10    0 

By  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,       ...      10  10   ,0 

By  the  Rev.  Dr  Vyse,  for  the  Arms  of  his  Grand- 
father, Bishop  Smalbroke,      .     .     .     .'.     .     .10  10    0 

By  the  Senior  Masters  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
for  the  Arms  of  their  benefactor  Bishop  Wood,       10  10    0 

By  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater  for  the  Arms  of  his 
Father  the  late  Bishop  Egerton,      .....      lO  10    0 

By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Baker  for  the  Arms  of  his  An- 
cestor, Bishop  Lloyd, .     .      10  10    6 

The  remainder  given  by  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
James  Cornwallis,  the  present  Bishop,     ...    163    0    0 


Total.    826    0    0 
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The  first  Column  contains 

1.  The    arms    of   the    see    of  Lichfield    and 
Coventry. 

2.    of  Thomas  Bentharn,  D.D.,  who 

died  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1579. 

3.    of  William  Overton,   D.  D.,   who 

died  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1609. 

4.    of  George  Abbot,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1633. 

5. of  Richard  Neile,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Archbishop  of  York,  1640. 


The  second  Column  contains 

1.  The  arms  of  John  Overall,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Bishop  of  Norwich,  1619. 

2.    of   Thomas  Morton,   D.  D.,  who 

died  Bishop  of  Durham,  1659. 

3.    of  Robert  Wright,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1643. 

4.    of  Accepted  Frewen,  D.  D.,  who 

died  Archbishop  of  York,  1664. 

of  John  Hackett,  D.  D.,  who  died 


Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1670. 


The  third  Column  contains 

1.    The  arms  of  Thomas  Wood,  D.  D.,  who  died 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1692. 
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2.  The  arms  of  William  Lloyd,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  1717. 

3.     of  John  Hough,  D.D.,  who  died 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  1743. 

4. of  Edward  Chandler,  D.  D.,  who 

died  Bishop  of  Durham,  1750. 
5. of  Richard  Smalbrooke,  D.D.,  who 

died  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1749. 

The  fourth  Column  contains 

1.  The  arms  of  the  Honourable  Frederic  Corn- 
wallis,  D.  D.,  who  died  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1783. 

2.     of  John  Egerton,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Bishop  of  Durham,  1782. 

of  the  Honourable  Brownlow  North, 


D.  D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

4.     of  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D.,  who  died 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  1808. 

5.    of  the  Honourable  James  Corn- 

wallis,  D.  C.  L.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry. 

Of  the  Prelates,  whose  arms  are  here  exhibited, 
three  were  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
published  by  royal  Authority.  Bishop  Bentham 
by  Queen  Elizabeth;  Archbishop  Abbot  and 
Bishop  Overall,  by  King  James  the  1st.  Bishops 
Overton,  Overall,  Hackett,  Lloyd,  Chandler, 
Smalbrooke,  and  Hurd  are  among  the  list  of 
English  Authors  of  greater  or  less  Celebrity. 
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SEE   NO.   II.    IN   THE    ANNEXED    TLAN. 

This  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  Episcopal 
window,  and  was  designed  and  executed  by  the, 
same  Artists,  at  the  expence  of  the  persons 
whose  arms  and  names  it  bears,  being  the  mem- 
bers of  the  larger  Chapter,  who  were  possessed 
of  their  respective  stalls  during  any  portion  of  the 
time  in  which  this  window  was  under  the  hands 
of  the  Artists;  i.e.  from  1800,  to  1808  inclusive. 

It  is  divided  into  three  columns;  the  first  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  Deans  and  Residentiaries, 
the  second  and  third  those  of  the  Prebendaries- 

1.  The,  arms(>o£  Baptist  Proby,  D.  D.,  Dean  in 

1806.    ' 

2.  _  —  —  John  Chappel  Woodhouse,  D.  D., 
Dean,  in  1807. 

3.  — — -— l—  William  Inge,    M.  A.,   Precentor, 

in  1806. 

4. Charles  Buckeridge,  D.D.,  Pre- 
centor, in  1807. 

5.     ; William  Vyse,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor. 

6.  — — :r— .  Spencer  Madan,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 

7.  ,  William  Brereton,  M.A.,  the  4th 
Residentiary. 

&  /'  j  -  t  Robert  Nares,  M.A.,  the  5th  Resi- 
dentiary. 

9.  — '— —  John  Newling,  B.D.,  the  6th 
Residentiary. 
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At  the  head  of  the  second  Column, 

1.  Are  the  arms  of  the  Dean   and  Chapter, 
and  below  are  those  of  the  Prebendaries. 

2.     John  Carver,  B.C.L.,  Prebendary 

of  Curborough. 

3.     Thomas  Cooper,  M.A.,  Weeford. 

4.     James    Falconer,     D.D.,    Ufton 

Decani. 

5.     Sambrooke  Higgins,  M.A.,  Gaia 

Major. 

6.     John  Fletcher  Muckleston,  M.A., 

Dernford. 

7.     John    B.    Pearson,    M.A.,    Pipa 

Parva,  1806. 

8.     John  Warren,  M.A.,  Longdon. 

9. Charles  Wakeham,M.  A.,  Bishops- 
hull. 

10.     Thomas    Wythe,    M.A.,    Tacbe- 

brooke. 

11.     William  Walker,  M.A.,  Sandiacre. 

12.  -. , William  Corne,  M.A.,  Bobenhull. 

13. Honourable   Augustus    George 

Legge,  M.A.,  Ufton  Cantoris. 

14.     George  Betts,  B.C.L.,  Whittington. 

15.     Hugh  Bailye,  M.A.,  Gaia  Minor. 

16.     John  Parker,  M.A.,  Wellington. 

17.     Samuel  Butler,  D.D.,  Wolvey. 

18.    William  Robinson,  B.C.L.,  Pipa 

Parva,  1808. 

c 
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Scriptural  a&ftttotoft 


Subjects  painted  on  the  German  Glass. 

We  proceed  to  specify  the  subjects  represented 
on  the  foreign  glass. 

Fifteen  of  these  are  taken  from  scriptural 
history,  and  will  be  properly  described  and 
illustrated  by  quoting  the  passages  in  holy  writ 
to  which  they  relate 

We  shall  begin  with  the  window  next  adjoin- 
ing the  episcopal  one,  and  proceed  eastward. 

In  this  window  are  four  compartments* 


SEE    NO.   III.   IN  THE    ANNEXED   PLAN. 

No.  1.     Pontius  Pilate  delivering  Jesus    to  be 
crucified. 

"Pilate    took   water  and  washed  his    hands, 
before  the  multitude,  saying  I  am  innocent  of  the 

blood  of  this  just  person,  see  ye  to  it. And 

he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified."      Matt,  xxvii. 
24.-27. 


No.  2.     Jesus  going  forth  to  be  crucified* 
"He, bearing  his  cross,  went  forth."  John  xix.  1 7. 
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■"  And  there  followed  him  a  great  company  of 
people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and 
lamented  him."     Luke  xxiii.  17. 


No.  3.     The  Body  of  Jesus  taken  down  from 
the  Cross. 

"Joseph  of  Arimathea,  (being"  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,)  besought 
Pilate  that  he  might  takeaway  the  body  of  Jesus. 
And  Pilate  gave  him  leave.  He  came  therefore 
and  took  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  there  also 
came  Nicodernus,  (which  at  the  first  came  to 
Jesus  by  night)  and  brought  a  mixture  of  Myrrh 
and  Aloes ; — then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes,  with  the  spices,  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."  John  xix. 
38.— 40. 

The  latter  part  of  this  action,  the  entombing- 
the  body,  is  represented  in  the  back-ground  of 
the  picture. 

No.  4.     The  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

«  The  keepers  did  shake  and  became  as  dead 
men."     Matt,  xxviii.  4. 

And  in  the  back  ground  of  the  picture,  "  He 
was  seen  of  Cephas  (i.  e.  Peter,)  I.  Cor.  xv.  5. 
The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to 
Simon  Peter."     Luke,  xxiv.  34. 

The  four  compartments  of  this  window  afford 
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excellent  specimens  of  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass.  All  of  them,  but  especially  the  two  lower, 
(No.  1,  &  4,)  are  rich  in  architectural  ornaments 
surrounding  the  subjects.  The  figures  both  in 
the  ornamental  and  historical  parts,  are  evidently 
taken  from  the  designs  of  the  great  Masters  who 
painted  in  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  and  be- 
gining  of  the  16th  century.  No.  2  is  remarkable 
for  harmony  of  colouring  seldom  exhibited  on 
glass,  and  appears  to  be  after  the  Venetian  School. 
In  these,  and  such  like  observations  which  we 
may  hazard  on  the  origin  and  merits  of  these 
designs,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no 
assistance,  either  historical  or  traditionary,  from 
the  Abbey  of  Herckenrode.  No  account  what- 
ever of  the  subjects  painted,  or  of  the  Artists 
employed,  accompanied  the  glass,  or  has  been 
obtained  since. 


gmattest  ^outfitrn  Win&ofcn 

SEE   NO.   IV.   IN   THE    ANNEXED   PLAN. 

No.  5.     The  day  of  Judgment. 

"The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  Heaven, 

with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel   and  with 

the  Trump  of  God.    And  before  him  shall   be 
gathered    all    nations. All   that   are    in 
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their    graves    shall    hear   his   voice    and   come 

forth. They  that  have  done   good  to  the 

resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  I.  Thess. 
iv.  16.    Math.  xxv.  32.     John  v.  28. 

No.  6.     The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  Jlposiles. 

"These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  pray- 
er and  supplication,  with  the  women  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus." 

"And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
«ome,  they  Were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place. 
And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  Heaven, 
as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind;  and  it  filled  all 
the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  Tongues,  like  as  of 
fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  'And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began 
to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  sjhrit  gave 
them  utterance."   Acts  i. r-14.— ii.  1.— 4. 


JVo.  7.     The  incredulity,  of  Thomas  reproved. 

"Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  reach  hither  thy 
finger,  and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither 
thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing.  And  Thomas  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  my  Lord,  and  my  God!" 
John  xx.  27.  28. 
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The  three  subjects  in  this  window  are  of  first- 
rate  composition  and  execution,  and  will  remind 
the  intelligent  observer  of  the  designs  of  Raffaelle, 
or  of  other  capital  contemporary  Artists. 


€J)t  goutf)=&m  mitfitoto. 


SEE    NO.    V.    IN    THE    ANNEXED    PLAN. 


J\To.  8.  Jesus  washes  his  Disciples'  Feet,  and 
then  takes  the  pascal  supper  with  them.  Judas 
Iscariot  goes  out  to  betray  him* 

"Jesus  laid  aside  his  garments  and  took  a 
towel  and  girded  himself;  after  that  he  poured 
water  into  a  bason,,  and  began  to  wash  the  Dis- 
ciples' feet; — then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter; 
And  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord  dost  thou  wash 
my  feet?"     John  xiii.  4. — 6. 

This  action  is  represented  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  picture. 

"And  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sate  down, 
and  the  twelve  Disciples  with  him."  Luke  xxii.  14. 

"Jesus  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  testified 
and  said,  verily  I  say  unto  yo  u  that  one  of  you 
shall  betray  me;  then  the  Disciples  looked  one 
on  another,  doubting  of  whom  he  spake.  Jesus 
answered,  he  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop, 
when  I  have  dipped  it." 
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Judas  Iscariot  then  having  received  the  sop, 
went  immediately  out;  and  it  was  night."  John 
xiii.  21.  22.  26.  30. 

No.  9.     Jeans  enters  into  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards the  Greeks  are  brought  to  him. 

"And  they  brought  the  colt  to  Jesus,  and  cast 
their  garments  on  him;  aud  he  sate  upon  him. 
And  many  spread  their  garments  in  the  way;  and 
others  cut  down  branches  off  the  trees,  and 
strawed  them  in  the  way.  And  they  that  went 
before,  and  they  that  followed,  cried,  saying, 
Hosanna!  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord!"     Mark  xi.  7.  9. 

"And  there  were  certain  Greeks  among  them, 
that  came  up  to  worship  at  the  feast.  The 
same  came  therefore  unto  Philip,  saying,  Sir,  we 
would  see  Jesus.  Philip  cometh  and  telleth 
Andrew,  and  again  Andrew  and  Philip  told  Jesus, 
And  Jesus  answered  them  saying.  The  hour  is 
come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified." 
John  xii.  20.— 22. 


No.  10.     The  apprehension  of  Jesus,  after  his 
agony  in  the  garden. 

"And  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  Disciples 
(viz.  Peter,  James,  and  John)  about  a  stone's  cast; 
and  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  saying,  Father  if 
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thou  be  willing1,  remove  this  cup  from  me,  never- 
theless not  my  will  but  thine  be  done !"  Luke 
xxii.  41.  42. 

This  action  is  represented  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  picture. 

"And  immediately  while  he  yet  spake,  cometh 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  and  with  him  a  great 
multitude,  with  swords  and  staves  from  the  chief 
Priests  and  the  Scribes  and  Elders;  and  he  that 
betrayed  him  had  given  them  a  token,  saying 
whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he;  take 
Ijim,  and  lead  him  away  safely.  And  as  soon  as 
he  was  come,  he  goeth  straightway  to  him, 
and  saitb,  Master,  Master,  and  kissed  him.  And 
they  laid  their  bands  on  him  and  took  him.  And 
one  of  them  (Simon  Peter)  that  stood  by,  drew 
a  sword,  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  High  Priest, 
and  cut  off*  his  ear."  Mark  xiv.  43.-46.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said,  Suffer  ye  thus  far;  and 
he  touched  his  ear  and  healed  him."  Luke  xxii. 
51. 

"Then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  Put  up  thy  sword 
into  the  sheath:  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  if?"  John  xviii.  11. 
"Then  all  the  Disciples  forsook  him  and  fled." 
Matt.  xxvi.  56. 

The  paintings  in  this  window- have  suffered  in 
some  places  the  corrosive  effects  of  time  and 
weather;  but  the  parts  which  remain  uninjured, 
such  as  the  figure  of  St  Peter  in  No.  10.  putting 
up  his  sword  indignantly  and  reluctantly  at  the 
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command  of  his  Lord,  and  those  of  the  Disciples 
preceding  their  Master  into  the  gate  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  No.  9,  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  this  art. 


SEE    NO.    VI.    IN    THE    ANNEXED    PLAN. 


No.  11.     The  Ascension  of  Christ  into  Heaven. 

"And  when  he  (Jesus)  had  spoken  these  things, 
while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud 
received  him  from  their  sight.  And  while  they 
looked  steadfastly  towards  Heaven,  as  he  went 
up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  ap- 
parel, which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  Heaven?  This  same  Jesus 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  Heaven,  shall 
so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  Heaven."     Acts  i.     9.  10.  11. 


No.  12.     Jesus  with  the  tico  Disciples  at 
Emmaus. 

"And  they  drew  nigh  to  the  village,  (Emmaus) 
whither  they  went,  and  he  (Jesus)  made  as  though 

D 
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he  would  have  gone  further,  but  they  constrained 
him,  saying-,  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  towards 
evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent.  And  he  went 
in  to  tarry  with  them." 

"And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  sate  at  meat  with 
them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and 
gave  to  them;  and  their  eyes  were  opened  and 
they  knew  him."     Luke  xxiv.  28. — 31. 

.The  first  part  of  the  action  is  represented  in 
the  back-ground,  the  second  in  the  body  of  the 
picture. 

This  is  a  splendid  window;  the  figures  are 
rather  of  a  larger  size;  and  the  two  pieces  unite 
so  as  to  produce  a  grand  general  effect.  In  both 
compartments,  the  figures  are  finely  designed  and 
drawn;  but  in  the  upper,  No.  11.  the  faces  are 
touched  with  peculiar  force  and  spirit. 


m>t  Nortj)=iEagt  mit&oto. 


SEE    NO.    VII.    IN    THE    ANNEXED    PLAN. 


JVo.  13.     Jesus  scourged. 

"Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus  and  scourg- 
ed him."    John  xix.  1. 
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No.  14.     Jesus  crowned  with  thorns,  derided, 
and  beaten. 

"And  the  Soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  put  it  on  his  head;  and  they  put  on  him  a 
Purple  Robe,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand;  nnd 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked 
him,  saying,  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews." 

"And  tbey  smote  him  with  their  hands,"  John 
xix.  2.  3.     Matt,  xxvii.  29. 

The  latter  part  of  this  action  is  represented  in 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture. 

No.  15.  The  Annunciation  to  the  Jlrr/in  Mary 
by  the  Angel,  and  her  consequent  visitation  of 
her  cousin  Elizabeth. 

"And  in  the  sixth  month,  the  Angel  Gabriel 
was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named 
Nazareth,  to  a  virgin,  espoused  to  a  man,  whose 
name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David;  and 
the  virgin's  name  was  Mary.  And  the  Angel 
came  in  unto  her  and  said,  Hail !  thou  art 
highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed 
art  thou  among  women."     Luke  i.  26. — 28. 

And  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture, 

"Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  Avent  into 
the  hill-country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda, 
and  entered  into  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and 
saluted  Elizabeth."     Luke  i.  3?>.— 40. 

In  this  window  the  lowest  compartment  will 
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probably  attract  most  attention.  In  design,  it  is 
not  Italian,  but  seems  to  be  painted  after  an  able 
German  or  Flemish  master.  The  colouring  is 
rich  and  harmonious;  and  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  back-grouud  of  the 
picture,  may  remind  the  intelligent  observer  of 
Rubens,  though  executed  long-  before  his  time. 


portrait  S&tnfcofog. 


The  two  windows  of  ancient  stained  glass, 
remaining-  to  be  described  in  the  Choir,  are  on 
the  North  side;  and  the  subjects  which  they 
contain  are  both  of  the  same  character.  In  each 
of  these  are  displayed  Portraits  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  connected  with  the  religious  house 
of  Herckenrode,  and  who  probably  presented 
these  memorials  of  themselves  to  this  convent. 

They  are  represented  in  postures  of  religious 
worship ;  before  each  of  them  is  an  altar,  or  an 
altar  table,  and  in  many  instances  some  object 
of  their  adoration,  as  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and  from  behind  they  are 
supported  by  tutelar  or  guardian  saints.* 

In  the  smaller  window  are  six  compartments 

*  Many  of  the  painted  windows  of  this  Cathedral,  before 
their  demolition  in  the  civil  war,  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
description. 
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of  tin's  sort.*  In  the  lowest  of  these,  (No.  1.) 
we  see  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  an  Abbess  of 
the  Cistertian  order,  attended  by  two  of  her  sister 
Nuns,  adoring.  These  are  evidently  portraits, 
taken  from  the  life,  and  are  very  delicately  de- 
signed and  penciled.  They  are  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Abbess  of  Herckenrode,  Matilda,  of 
the  noble  family  of  de  Lechy  or  Lexy,  and  two 
of  the  sisterhood,  at  the  time  when  this  piece 
bears  date,  the  year  1532.  In  the  middle  range, 
between  the  Virgin  and  Abbess,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Church  or  Chapel;  probably  that 
of  the  Abbey,  before  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  six- 
teenth century:  and  in  front  appear  the  arms  and 
crosier  of  the  Convent.f  In  the  two  next  com- 
partments the  Virgin  and  Child,  beautifully  de- 
signed, are  again  the  objects  of  adoration.^  And 
in  the  higher,  (No.  3.)  another  Cistertian  Abbess, 
and  also  an  Abbot  of  the  same  order,  are  introduced. 
The  Abbot  is  upon  his  knees,  immediately 
before  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairval  in 
the  twelfth  century,  whose  powerful  patronage 
of  the  Cistertains  has  occasioned  them  to  consi- 
der him  as  a  second  parent,  and  to  commemorate 
him  with  the  honours  of  a  founder.     To   him 

*  See  No.  viii.  in  the  annexed  plan. 

t  On  a  shield  placed  against  a  crosier  in  pale,  ermine,  on 
a  chrevron,  gules,  three  escallop  shells,  or. 

i  The  cistertian  convents  were  generally  if  not  always 
consecrated  to  the  virgin. 
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they  ascribe  principally  their  rules  and  their 
Habit,  and  lfiO  Convents  founded  under  his 
auspices;  and  from  him,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
they  are  called  Bernardins. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  superior  genius  and  en- 
dowments, which,  assisted  by  a  pious  and  bene- 
volent character,  obtained  for  him  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  extensive  influence  in  that  dark 
age;  so  as  to  occasion  a  remaik,  by  an  able 
historian,  that  there  are  few  events  of  notoriety 
ia  the  history  of  Europe  of  his  time,  which  were 
not  stayed  by  his  counsels.  The  legendary 
historians  ascribe  many  miracles  to  this  Saint, 
and  record  several  appearances  of  the  Virgin  to 
him.  In  one  of  these  she  is  said  to  have  bedewed 
his  lips  with  a  stream  of  milk  from  her  sacred 
breast,  to  which  they  attribute  that  sweet  melli- 
fluous style  in  which  he  wrote  and  spake.  The 
commencement  of  this  action  is  represented  in 
this  picture,  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
attitudes  and  countenances  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saint,  and  also  of  the  little  Infant. 

The  Abbess  standing  near  is  probably  Hum- 
berlina,  sister  of  Bernard,  and  by  him  employed 
in  founding  and  directing  many  female  Convents 
of  this  order. 

The  Sovereign  in  the  scarlet  robe,  bearing  the 
sword  and  globe,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be 
the  Emperor  Lotharius,  the  second,  over  whom 
Bernard  had  obtained  peculiar  ascendancy;  in  so 
much  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  relinquish 
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the  claim  of  investiture,  which  had  so  long*  been 
an  object  of  bloody  contest  between  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  West  and  the  papal  see. 

Ascending  higher  we  see  (No.  4.)  Saint  Agnes 
and  her  emblematic  lamb ;  and  in  the  next  com- 
partment, (No.  5.)  Saint  John  the  Evangelist 
known  by  the  cup,  and  Saint  Barbara  by  the 
tower  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned. 

Here  St  John  the  Baptist,  bearing-  a  lamb, 
appears  as  a  guardian  Saint;  and  above  him 
(No.  6.)  is  an  imperial  Saint  under  the  same  cha- 
racter;* the  females  on  the  opposite  sides  are 
supported  by  female  Saints.  The  one  bearing-  a 
cross  in  No.  5.  and  standing-  over  a  large  red 
Dragon,  is  probably  St  Margaret;  the  other 
carrying  a  palm-branch,  the  emblem  of  her  mar- 
tyrdom, and  appearing  transfixed  with  an  arrow, 
is  supposed  to  be  Saint  Christina. 

The  Arms  in  this  Window  are  (1st J  in  No.  2. 

An  Angel  holding  a  Lozenge,  containing  Barry 
pily  of  twelve,  argent  and  gules,  in  the  sinister 
chief  point  a  Mallet,    of  the  first,    by  the   name 

of and  impaled  with  quarterly  of  four, 

1  and  4  Ermine,   a  Saltire,   gules,   for 

and  2  and  3  or,  a  Beaver  rampant,  light  brown, 
for 

2nd  in  No.  4.     1.  A  Shield  charged  with  or,  a 

*  Probably  Henry  the  second. 
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cross  gules  between  four  birds  contourne,  sable, 

for 2.  or,  a  cross,  gules,  between 

four  birds,  sable,  for impaling  Azure, 

a  cross,  vaire  of  one  row,  argent  and  gules,  for 


3rd.  in  No.  5.  A  man  in  a  complete  suit  of 
steel  armour,  with  these  arms  on  his  Surcoat 
azure,  a  cross,  vaire  of  only  one  row,  argent 
and  gules. 

4th.  in  No.  6.  1  on  a  steel  helmet  contourne,. 
mantled,  gules,  doubled,  argent,  an  unicorn's 
head,  contourne,  argent. 

2.      Arms   below    this   crest    but   not  properly 
belonging  to  it. 

Azure,  three  fleur  de  lis  argent.  And  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  1st  Culembourg.  2nd 
Gleick.     3rd  Pallant.     4th  Zuylen. 

Crest  on  a  helmet  affrontee,  mantled  azure 
double  argent  a  pair  of  wings  ermine. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  window,  in  the 
four  compartments  of  which  the  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Noblemen  are  very  gorgeously  dis- 
played. 


SEE   NO.    IX.   IN    THE    ANNEXED   PLAN. 
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The  Cardinal  in  the  scarlet  robe,  and  with  the 
insignia  of  his  order,  (No,  1.)  is  Evrard  or  Erard 
de  la  Marck,  descended  from  the  noble  and 
distinguished  family  of  that  name,  and  enthroned 
Prince  Bishop  of  Liege  in  1505.  He  was,  like 
our  Cardinal  Wolsey,  an  able,  munificent,  but 
aspiring-  and  ambitious  Prelate.  Soon  after  his 
advancement  to  the  see  he  rebuilt  the  palace  of 
Liege  in  a  magnificent  style, and  restored  the  for- 
tifications throughout  his  principality.  In  1507 
Louis  the  12th  of  France  conferred  upon  him 
the  Bishoprick  of  Chartres.  For  some  years 
afterwards  he  continued  in  close  connection  with 
the  Kings  of  France,  and  confidently  expected  to 
obtain  a  Cardinal's  Hat  by  the  interest  of  Francis 
the  first.  In  this  view  he  was  disappointed,  and 
immediately  transferred  his  court  to  the  illustri- 
ous rival  of  Francis,  then  sovereign  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Netherlands;  afterwards  known  by  the 
title  of  the  E?uperor  Charles  the  fifth.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1519 
he  was  employed  by  Charles  to  solicit  the  votes 
of  the  Electors  of  Germany,  in  his  favor,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Francis, 

The  Historians  of  that  age  attribute  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  prevalence  of  Charles,  in 
that  memorable  contest  for  the  imperial  crown, 
to  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  his  Negotiators;  and 
they  commemorate  the  malicious  ingenuity  which 
this    disgusted    Prelate    succesfully    employed 
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to  thwart  the  measures  of  his  former  Patron. 
In  1522  he  was  created  Cardinal,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Emperor  whose  election  he  had  so  ably 
promoted;  and  in  the  following-  year  received 
from  him  an  additional  reward  of  his  services  in 
the  rich  Bishoprick  of  Valentia.  He  died  in  the 
year  1538,  aged  65,  with  the  title  of  Cardinal 
of  Bouillon  and  Leg-ate  of  the  Pope.  His  death 
happened  about  the  same  time  that  the  Artist 
finished  this  fine  Portrait  of  him,  which  very 
forcibly  expresses  the  character  by  which  he  is 
known  to  us  in  history;  especially  when  we 
compare  this  representation  of  him  with  that  of 
the  meek  episcopal  Saint  who  supports  him,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Saint  Lambert,  an  ancient 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  canonized  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  esteemed  the  patron  saint  of  Liege. 

All  the  parts  of  this  picture  are  admirably 
designed  and  executed,  and  it's  general  effect 
greatly  surpasses  that  which  we  see  commonly 
produced  upon  glass.  The  arms  below  the  por- 
trait are  supported  by  Angels;  with  this  legend 
or  motto,  appropriately  adopted  by  the  Cardinal 
at  the  close  of  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  life; 

Decipimur  votis,  tempore  fallimur, 
Mors  deridet  curas,  anxia  vita  nihil* 

This  is  an  ancient  Roman  Epitaph,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  collections  of  Muratori  and  others; 
but  it  is  here  transcribed  imperfectly.    It  should 
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have  been  given  thus, 

Decipimur  •  votis  •  et  •  tempore  -fallimur  •  et  'Mors* 
Deridet  •  euros  •  anxia  •  vita  •  nihil. 

It  may  be  translated  as  follows. 

We  are  deceived  in  our  wishes;  and  we  are 
disappointed  by  time;  and  death  laughs  at  cares; 
an  anxious  life  is  ( good for )  nothing. 

The  Cardinal's  arms. 

In  a  shield,  under  a  Cardinal's  Hat,  and  placed 
against  a  cross  in  pale, — or,  from  a  fesse,  cheeky, 
argent  and  gules,  a  demi  lion  rampant  issuant, 
of  the  third,  armed  and  langued,  of  the  second, 
by  the  name  of  de  la  Marck. 


The  portrait  of  the  Nobleman,  who  appears 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  Cardinal,  (No.  2.) 
and  kneels  before  a  gorgeous  shrine  and  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  is  that  of  Floris,  (or  Florence)  d'Eg- 
mond,  Count  of  Buren,  Lord  of  Iselstein,  &c, 
and  Knight  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  is  arrayed  in  his  robes  of  state,  and 
his  armour  lies  strewed  about  him.  His  patron 
Saint  and  supporter,  is  Saint  Christopher,  bear- 
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ing  on  his  shoulders  the  infant  Jesus.  Near  him 
him  is  his  Lady,  in  the  same  posture  of  adoration, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Cornelius  de  Berghes, 
Lord  of  Sevenbergh.  Her  tutelary  supporter, 
by  the  emblem  of  the  Dragon's  Head,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Saint  bearing  the  same  name  with  her- 
self, Margaret.  The  death  of  this  Nobleman 
happened  at  a  small  distance  of  time  from  that 
of  the  Cardinal,  in  1538,  or,  according-  to  another 
account,  in  1539. 


The  arms  richly  emblazoned,  are  as  follows. 

I.  Margaret  Countess  of  Buren. 

In  a  lozenge,  under  a  coronet,  suitable  to  her 
degree,  quarterly  of  four,  1st.  and  4th.  or,  six 
chevronels,  gules,  for  Egmont;  2nd.  and  3rd. 
gules,  a  fesse  embattled  and  counterembattled, 
argent,  for  Buren,  over  all  on  an  escutcheon  or, 
a  fesse,  sable,  surmounted  of  a  saltire  counter- 
compony,  argent  and  gules,  for  Iselstein, — im- 
paling the  arms  of  the  Berghes  of  Sevenbergh, 
Party  per  fesse,  the  -Chief  per  pale,  1st.  Sable, 
a  lion  rampant,  or,  for  Brabant.  2nd.  Or,  three 
pallets,  gules,  for  Malines,  and  the  base  part, 
Vert,  three  raascles,  argent,  two  and  one,  for 
Boutersem,  with  an  escallopshell  in  chief,  gules, 
for  difference  of  this  branch  of  the  Berghes 
family. 

II.  Floris  Count  of  Buren. 
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Quarterly  of  four;  the  first  quarter  contained 
originally  the  arms  of  Egmont,  but  the  sinister 
side  having-  been  broken,  that  space  has  been 
filled  up  with  or,  a  saltire,  sable.  2nd.  and  3rd. 
Buren ;  4th.  Egmont,  and  over  all  on  an  escut- 
cheon the  arms  of  Iselstein.  The  shield  is 
encircled  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

On  the  helmet,  which  is  of  gold,  afFrontee, 
guarded  with  perpendicular  bars,  and  adorned 
with  a  mantled  gules,  doubled,  or,  is  this  crest. 
Ou|  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  cap,  sable,  formed 
of  laurel-leaves  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the 
other. 

Motto. — Sans  Faulte. 

IN.  Margaret  Countess  of  Buren. 

A  lozenge  containing  the  same  arms  as  de- 
scribed above. 


Jttaximiltan  &ottnt  f&gmont* 

In  the  next  compartment,  (No.  3.)  immediately 
above  this  Nobleman  and  his  Lady,  is  their  son 
and  heir,  Maximilian  d'Egmont,  Count  of  Buren, 
&c,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  together 
with  his  Lady,  Frances  de  Lannoy,  daughter 
and  Heiress  of  Hugh  de  Lannoy,  Lord  of  Reu- 
lencourt.     They  kneel  before  an  altar,  lighted 
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with  tapers,  on  which  the  crucifixtion  is  represent- 
ed. The  Nobleman  is  supported  by  St  Chris- 
topher; the  Lady  by  her  Patroness,  who  by  the 
emblems  about  her,  seems  to  be  Saint  Barbara. 

This  Count  Egmont  was  distinguished  by  his 
atchievements,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth;  who 
appointed  him  Governor  of  Friseland  and  Groe- 
nitigen ;  and  to  whom  he  was  greatly  endeared 
by  his  fidelity  and  liberality,  and  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  most  important  service  in  a  critical 
situation  of  the  Emperor's  affairs.  In  1546  he 
marched  14000  Flemings  through  an  enemy's 
country,  to  his  Sovereign's  relief;  and  notwith* 
standing  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  his 
junction  with  the  Emperor,  he  had  the  glory 
of  effecting  it  with  consummate  skill  and  very 
trifling  loss.  In  1548  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
secret  embassy  to  the  Court  of  England,  upon 
his  return  from  which  he  was  seized  with  the 
disorder  that  occasioned  his  death.  When  his 
Physician  represented  to  him  that  he  had  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  he  called  his  friends  together; 
and  died  in  the  act  of  distributing  rich  gifts 
among  them,  as  memorials  of  his  friendship. 

His  body  was  interred  with  splendid  funeral 
honours  by  command  of  the  Emperor. 


The  arms  of  these  noble  personages  are  richly 
represented  as  follows. 
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1.  An  Angel  is  represented  holding  a  lozenge 
which  contains  1st.  and  4th.  Egniont:  2nd.  and 
3rd.  Buren,  and  over  all  on  an  escutcheon  the 
arms  of  Iselstein, — impaling  argent,  three  lions 
rampant,  vert,  ducally  crowned,  or,  and  within 

a  bordure  indented for  Lannoy  of  Lan- 

noy,  Santes  and  Roulaincourt. 

2.  A  shield  containing  1st.  and  4th.  Egmont: 
2nd.  and  3rd.  Buren,  and  over  all  on  an  escutche- 
on, Iselstein — and  surrounded  with  the  collar  of 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  On  a  gold 
helmet  afFrontee,  mantled,  gules,  doubled  or, 
— Out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  plume  of  peacock's 
feathers,  argent. 

3.  An  Angel  holding  a  Label  inscribed  with 
this  motto,  Sans  aultre. 


The  portraits  in  the  compartment  adjoining', 
(No.  4.)  and  immediately  above  the  Cardinal,  are 
those  of  John  Count  of  Horn,  and  of  his  Lady, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Floris  d'Egmond,  Count  of 
Buren  and  the  Lady  Margaret  his  wife,  whose 
portraits  have  already  been  described.  They 
kneel  before  a  curtained  altar,  on  which  is  re- 
presented the  Ecce  Homo?  or  Christ  crowned 
with  Thorns  and  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
indignities  he  suffered  from  the  soldiers  of  Pilate. 
The  Nobleman  is  supported  by  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist,  his  Lady  by  Saint  Anne,  mother  of 
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the  Virgil],  who  with  the  infant  Jesus  seems  here 
introduced  to  do  honour  to  the  tutelar  Saint. 


The  arms  and  motto  are  asfolloics. 

1.  An  Angel  holding-  a  Lozenge,  ensigned  with 
a  crown,  which  contains  the  arms  of  Horn  impal- 
ing quarterly  of  four  1st.  and  4th.  Egmont :  and 
2nd.  and  3rd.  Buren,  with  the  arms  of  Iselstein 
in  an  escutcheon  over  all. 

2.  Or,  three  bugle  horns,  without  strings,  gules, 
virolee,  argent.  On  an  helmet  of  gold, 
affrontee,  richly  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
silver,  mantled,  azure,  doubled,  argent,  a  cap 
rounded  at  the  top,  ermine,  with  a  bordure  at 
the  bottom  composed  of  one  row  of  peacock's 
feathers  placed  barways. 

3.  An  Angel  holding,  within  a  wreath,  a  car- 
touche, gules,  inscribed  with  the  initials  I.  A. 
and  this  motto — Leal  an  besoincj. 

The  families  from  which  all  these  Nobles  had 
their  origin,  are  among  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  low  countries.  That  of  the  d'Egmonds  was 
particularly  ancient  and  honourable.  They 
boasted  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Frisia;  in  the  12th  century  they  were  much 
distinguished;  and  in  the  15th,  the  sovereign 
Dukes  of  Gueldres  were  of  their  lineage. 

A  branch  of  this  family  produced  the  re- 
nowned Lamoral,  or  Amurat,  Count  d'Egmond, 
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Prince  of  Gavere,  Governor  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  who,  uniting'  with  the  famous  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Philip  Montmorency 
Count  Horn,  to  resist  the  bigotted  and  oppres- 
sive tyranny  of  Philip  the  second,  King  of  Spain 
and  Sovereign  of  the  low  Countries,  were  insidi- 
ously seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
and  together  with  Count  Horn,  suffered  death 
on  the  scaffold  at  Brussels,  1568. 

Indeed  these  three  revered  Champions  and  Mar- 
tyrs of  legitimate  liberty  were  all  related  to  the 
Nobles,  whose  portraits  are  exhibited  in  this 
window. 

Lamoral  Count  Egmond  was  descended  from 
the  same  great  Grandfather  as  Maximilian, 
Philip  Montmorency,  Count  Horn,  was  the  son 
of  Anne,  daughter  of  Florin  Count  oVEgmond, 
by  her  first  husband  Joseph  de  Montmorency. 
She  afterwards  married  John  Count  Horn,  with 
whom  she  is  here  represented,  and  to  whose 
honours  her  son  Philip  succeeded.  Lastly,  the 
illustrious  William  Prince  of  Orange  became 
related  to  this  branch  of  the  d'Egmond's  by  mar- 
rying, to  his  first  wife,  Anne  d'Egmond,  Countess 
of  Buren,  daughter  and  Heiress  of  Maximilian  ; 
and  in  her  right  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
and  honours  of  the  family. 

The  value  of  the  finest  portraits  is  greatly 
encreased,  when  we  can  thus  consider  them  as 
connected  with  important  events  in  history. 
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Three  pieces  of  the  painted  glass  from  Herck- 
enrode  Abbey  remain  to  be  described. 

T.  The  first,  which  is  placed  in  the  Southern 
Aile  of  the  Choir,  contains  the  portrait  of  a 
Knight  worshipping,  supported  by  Saint  Hubert 
the  patron  of  hunters  and  sportsmen.  This  fills 
one  compartment,  and  his  Arms,  richly  emblazon- 
ed, another.  In  the  middle  is  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  a  dead  Christ,  lying  in  the  arms  of  a 
venerable  old  man;  and  a  dove,  encircled  with 
celestial  glories,  hovers  near;  the  whole  intend- 
ed to  symbolize  the  sacred  Trinity, 

In  point  of  drawing  and  execution,  it  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  German  glass,  and  is 
accompanied  with  the  following  inscription, — 
which  commemorates  the  acquisition  of  this  trea- 
sure through  the  generous  exertions  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  Baronet.  Above  the  inscrip- 
tion are  the  Arms  of  Boothby. 
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II.  The  subject  of  the  glass  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Northern  Aile  is  a  Knight  and  his 
Lady,  kneeling  before  altar  tables;  and,  in  the 
central  compartment  between  them,  is  Saint 
Christopher,  carrying  the  infant  Jesus.  Among 
the  surrounding-  ornaments  of  modern  date,  are 
the  Arms  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby;  and  of  the 
Deans  Proby  and  Woodhouse,  during  whose 
Presidency  in  the  Chapter,  the  German  glass 
was  obtained  and  placed  in  the  Church. 

III.  The  window  of  the  Dean's  consistory 
Court,  adjoining  the  South  Transept,  is  also 
fiilled  with  some  remains  of  the  German  glass. 
In  the  two  exterior  compartments  are  figures  of 
a  similar  description,  (their  names  and  families 
unknown,)  kneeling  before  altar  tables.  In  the 
central  piece  is  Mary  Magdalene,  embracing- 
the  Cross  upon  Mount  Calvary.  Immediately 
over  the  Dean's  seat  of  Judicature  is  the  appro- 
priate ornament  of  the  King's  Arms;  and,  exte- 
rior to  these,  the  Arms  of  the  Deanry,  and  of  the 
present  Dean.  These  modern  additions  ar« 
from  the  shop  of  Sir  John  Betton,  1816. 
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The  stained  glass  which  adorns  this  window 
is  the  gift  of  the  very  Reverend  Dr  Woodhouse, 
the  present  Dean.  In  it  we  see  represented  the 
principal  Founders,  and  Patrons  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, standing  on  rich  Pedestals,  and  canopied 
by  lofty  Tabernacles  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

1.  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  who,  in 
the  year  656,  having  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  founded  in  it  the  Cathedral  Church  <*f 
Lichfield. 

2.  Cedda,  or  Chad,  the  first  stationary  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  669.  He  was  a  Prelate  of  pious, 
meek,  unambitious  character,  who  had  lived  a 
Hermit's  life.  He  was  in  high  estimation  with 
the  People;  and  greatly  advanced  the  prosperity 
of  the  Christian  cause,  and  of  this  particular 
diocese.  After  his  decease  he  was  canonized 
and  became  a  Patron  Saint  of  this  and  many 
other  Churches. 

3.  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  who  possessed  very 
extensive  dominions,  and  so  much  influence  at 
the  Court  of  Rome,  as  to  obtain  from  the  Pope 
the  erection  of  Lichfield  into  an  Archiepiscopal 
See,  in  the  year  786.  This  pre-eminence  conti- 
nued during'  the  life  of  one  Prelate  only. 
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4.  Stephen,  King  of  England,  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  this  Church  by  grants  and  royal 
gifts.     1135—1154. 

5.  Roger  de  Clinton,  Bishop  of  Lfchfield  from 
1129  to  1152:  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
Church  and  city.  By  him  the  old  Cathedral  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  magnificent  struc- 
ture begun.  He  assumed  the  cross,  and  joining 
the  army  of  Crusaders,  died  at  Antioch. 

6.  Richard  1st,  King  of  England,  1189— 
1199,  a  Benefactor  by  grants. 

7.  John,  King  of  England  1199— 1216,  the 
same. 

8.  Walter  de  Langton,  Bishop  from  1296  to 
1321,  Keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  Treasurer,  and 
afterwards  Keeper  of  the  Seal  to  King  Edward 
the  1st;  a  Prelate  of  great  ability,  and  truly  dig- 
nified character,  and  a  most  munificent  Benefac- 
tor to  this  Church.  He  built  the  Lady  choir  or 
chancel,  reforming  the  interior  Architecture  and 
ornaments  of  the  larger  choir,  and  probably  of 
the  nave  and  transept  to  agree  with  it,  and  sep- 
arating the  lower  range  of  these  two  choirs  by 
an  elegant  and  sumptuous  skreen  containing  the 
shrine  of  St  Chad.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Bishop's 
palace  in  a  very  magnificent  style  on  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  Church,  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  old  Episcopal  house,  standing  on  the  West 
side  of  the  Close,  to  the  Vicars  Choral. 

To  the  City  he  gave  the  Church  of  Saint 
Mary's,  which  he  founded  and  built;  and  made 
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a  new  communication  of  roads  by  a  causeway 
and  bridge  over  the  pool  which  then  extended 
in  the  direction  of  the  water-course  considerably 
westward.  At  the  same  time  he  obtained  a 
Royal  Charter,  enabling  him  to  surround  the 
Close  with  walls  and  gates,  and  to  exclude  from 
it  all  publick  roads. 

This  distinguished  Prelate  and  Minister  of- 
fended Edward  the  second,  when  prince  of 
Wales,  by  reproving  and  controlling  his  extra- 
vagancies, and  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  that 
Prince  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  at  the  instance 
of  the  favourite  Peter  Gavestone.  But  when  the 
King  and  his  Minister  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress,  by  the  association  of  the  Nobles 
and  Clergy,  Langton  refused  to  revenge  private 
injuries  by  making  war  upon  his  Sovereign.  The 
King,  when  he  regained  his  power,  shewed  him- 
self grateful  for  this  magnanimous  loyalty,  by 
restoring  to  the  Bishop  the  goods  of  which  he 
had  despoiled  him,  with  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

9.  John  Hackett,  first  Bishop  after  the  res- 
toration, from  1661,  to  1670.  A  pious,  animated 
and  most  generous  character.  He  found  his 
Cathedral  a  ruin;  and,  by  his  own  munificence, 
and  his  influence  on  the  bounty  of  others,  res- 
tored it  to  dignity  and  splendor. 

These  figures  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
original  representations  of  these  Worthies,  and 
composed  by  John  James  Halls,  Esq.  The  ar- 
chitecture and  ornaments  of  tracey  were  designed 
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by  the  Reverend  W.  G.  Rowland,  Prebendary 
of  Curborough,  and  the  staining  is  the  work  of 
Mr  (now   Sir  John)  Betton. 

The  same  able  artists  are  occupied  at  this  time 
(1818)  in  preparing  glass  to  adorn  the  great  South- 
ern window  opposite  to  this.  Eighteen  figures,  re- 
presenting some  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters, and  inspired  writers,  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, will  be  placed  under  rich  Tabernacles; 
in  the  upper  range,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
the  Kings  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  four 
greater  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel ;  in  the  lower  compartment,  John  Baptist, 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  four  Epistolary 
Writers,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.  The 
expence  of  this  splendid  work  is  met  by  a  do- 
nation of  the  six  Residentiaries,  (in  1813,)  who 
contributed  fifty  pounds  each;  to  which  sum  of 
three  hundred  prounds,  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Vyse, 
(one  of  the  number)  added  one  hundred  pounds 
more,  and  the  remainder  will  be  supplied  from 
the  Fabrick  fund.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  Transept  with  it's  clustered  and  fillited 
columns  supporting  the  great  spire,  it's  rich 
organ^skreen,  it's  recesses  and  monuments,  will 
not  appear  inferior  to  the  other  principal  parts 
of  this  venerable  and  elegant  Cathedral. 
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Mate,  &c. 

The  Nave  and  it's  Ailes  afford  ?n  excellent 
specimen  of  the  simple,  yet  rich  and  beautiful 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth.  The  clustered  columns, 
with  foliated  capitals  each  different  from  the 
other,  supporting*  the  pointed  arches  delicately 
moulded,  the  windowed  triforia,  and  the  vaulted 
roof,  elegantly  and  curiously  embossed,  produce 
a  light  and  airy,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
solemn  effect. 

The  great  western  window,  having  been  totally 
destroyed  during  the  usurpation,  was  restored 
at  the  expence  of  King  James  the  second  when 
Duke  of  York,  and  was  afterwards  filled  with 
painted  glass,  the  work  of  Brookes,  by  the  Leg- 
acy of  Dr  Addenbroke,  who  died  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral  in  1776.  In  the  centre  of  the  circu- 
lar part  of  this  painting  are  the  arms  of  James 
Duke  of  York,  placed  there  at  the  time  that  he 
gave  the  window. 

Of  the  monuments  which  adorn  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  Church  a  description  shall  be  given, 
after  we  have  noticed  the  more  detached  build- 
ings which  are  exterior  to  the  Church,  though 
connected  with  it's  inside. 
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This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  present  fabric.  Circular  arches, 
crossing  each  other  in  support  of  the  vaulted 
roof,  shew  a  Saxon  or  Norman  origin;  which  is 
also  to  be  traced  in  the  room  above,  now  used 
for  the  Registry  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
And  although  this  building  has  been  much  alter- 
ed by  the  addition  of  pinnacles  and  tabernacles, 
the  work  of  a  later  age,  yet  these  have  not  entirely 
excluded  ornaments  purely  Saxon.  From  the 
upper  story  of  this  building  a  gallery  of  curious 
design,  probably  for  the  use  of  the  minstrels, 
opens  into  the  southern  Aile  of  the  Choir ;  and 
beneath  the  Consistory  is  an  undercroft  or  vault, 
now  used  for  the  interment  of  the  noble  family 
of  Paget. 


is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Church.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  by  a  gallery  or  vestibule,  having  a 
range  of  arched  seats  on  one  side,  and  an  arcade 
in  the  same  character  ou  the  other,  and  leading  to 
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a  portal  or  entrance  of  elegant  workmanship  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Chapter  House  is  an  oblong,  45  feet  by  28, 
whose  four  angles  are  taken  off,  so  as  to  reduce 
it  to  an  octangular  form.  A  clustered  column, 
in  the  middle,  whose  capital  is  beautifully  and 
elaborately  worked,  supports  the  vaulted  roof, 
which  is  richly  embossed.*  Around  this  roomj 
are  49  stalls,  the  central  one  projecting  beyond, 
the  rest.  The  canopies  over  them  have  been 
very  splendidly  adorned  in  one  of  the  earliest 
modes  of  the  pointed  architecture.  The  cornic- 
es or  exterior  arches  of  these  are  supported  by 
busts  or  heads,  expressing  the  resemblance  of 
Kings,  Nobles,  Bishops,  and  others,  whose  piety 
and  munificence  contributed  to  the  erection  of 
this  edifice,  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 
Arches  of  a  similar  style,  and  supported  by  heads, 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Ailes  of  this  Church, 
and  in  the  exterior  of  the  western  front;  which 
bespeak  these  separated  parts  of  the  Church  to 
be  of  the  same  century,  though  of  a  later  date 
in  it.  These  ornaments  in  the  Chapter  House 
suffered  much  from  puritanical  violence;  and 
the  columns  supporting  the  canopies,  were  then 
so  mutilated,  that  the  space  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied had  been  hidden  from  view  by  a  plain 

*  This  column  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious,  as 
exhibiting  an  early  specimen  of  the  clustered  pilar.  It  is  a 
plain  Norman  column,  and  around  it  are  separate  columns 
filleted,  and  uniting  their  capitals,  but  not  united  in  themselves. 
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skreen  of  stuccowork.  This  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter have  lately  removed,  and  have  restored  all 
these  ornaments  with  those  of  the  adjoining  ar- 
cades to  their  pristine  appearance,  and  have 
thereby  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  Church. 
That  the  painted  glass  of  this  Church  was  des- 
troyed in  the  civil  war,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Amongst  other  representations,  it  con- 
tained the  arms  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  connected  with  this  Cathedral.  A  de- 
scription of  these  having  been  preserved  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  (who  foresaw  the  storm  that 
was  coming  on  the  Church)  has  enabled  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  restore  some  of  these. 
They  are  now  under  the  hands  of  the  Glass- 
stainer,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  windows  of 
the  Chapter  House. 


€3je  Uifirarg 


is  immediately  over  the  Chapter  House,  and  of 
the  same  form  and  dimensions;  and  a  column 
in  the  centre,  of  plainer  architecture,  supports 
another  yaulted  roof. 

Here  are  ten  double  book  cases,  given  in  the 
17th  century  by  the  gentry  whose  names  and 
arms  they  bear.  The  former  cases,  together 
with  all  the  books,  had  been  utterly  destroyed, 
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or  carried  away,  in  the  civil  war.  After  the 
restoration,  Frances,  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  gave 
the  Library  of  her  deceased  Lord  to  this  Church; 
and  by  successive  benefactions  the  number  of 
valuable  books  has  been  greatly  encreased. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  possessed  of  no  fund  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  book?,  and  to  the  liberal  establish- 
ment of  a  Librarian.  Here  are  a  few  interesting' 
manuscripts;  in  particular  a  very  ancient  copy 
of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  called  "Textus  Sti 
Cedde." 

In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Somerset,  the  Foundress  of  this  Library;  of 
Andrew  Newton,  Esq.  who  gave  to  it  his  collec- 
tion of  Books,  and  who  founded  the  Colleg-e 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  Clergy;  and 
of  Dr  Addison,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral  from 
1688  to  1703,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
writer  of  that  name. 


dFumral  J$lommmt$. 


Before  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, this  Church  was  adorned  with  many  splen- 
did monuments.  During  that  unhappy  period 
they  were  all  broken  to  pieces  by  puritanical 
rage.    The  few  fragments  remaining  were  col- 
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lected  by  Mr  Wyatt,  during  the  repairs  of  1788, 
and  tastefully  disposed  in  the  south  Aile  adjoin- 
ing the  Choir,     viz. 

1.  A  mutilated  recumbent  statue  of  one  of 
the  Stan-ley  family,  said  to  be  Captain  Stanley, 
Son  of  Sir  Humphry  Stanley,  Knight  of  the 
body  to  King  Henry  the  seventh. 

2.  The  remains  of  Dean  Heywood's  monu- 
ment. It  was  not  unusual,  at  the  time  this  was 
erected,  to  place  two  recumbent  figures  of  the 
person  entombed;  and  on  the  upper  table  ex-, 
hibiting  a  likeness  of  the  deceased  in  health  and 
in  robes  of  State;  the  other  on  a  lower  range 
representing  him  emaciated  and  lifeless.*  The 
latter  is  all  that  remains  as  a  memorial  of  this 
Dean,  who  died  1492,  and  was  a  great  benefac- 
tor to  this  Church. 

3.  The  recumbent  figure  of  a  Bishop,  sup- 
posed to  be  Hugh  de  Patteshull,  who  died  1241. 

4.  That  of  the  munificent  Bishop,  Walter  de 
Langton,  who  died  1321. 


Monuments  erected  since  the  restoration,  and 
exhibiting  statuary  figures  or  busts. 

1.    The  recumbent  figure  of  Bishop  Hacket, 
upon  a  lofty  table  monument,  placed  under  the 

•  See  a  splendid  instance  of  this  in  the  monument  of  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley,  erected  at  Canterbury  in  the  same  century. 
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arch  of  a  window  beautifiully  sculptured,  where 
the  monument  of  Bishop  Blythe  had  formerly 
stood.     It  has  this  inscription. 

JOHANNIS  RACKET, 

Episc-  Lichf.  et  Coven,  cineribus  sacrum 

primaevse  pietatis 

et  summae  eloquentiae  prsesulem, 

ecclesise  Anglicanae  et  tidei  orthodox^ 

assertorem  strenuum, 

concionatorem  etiam  ad  ultimum  assiduum, 

et 

superstitionis  Babylonicae  tam  maturum  hostem, 

et  pene  in  cunis  straverit  loyalitas : 

(raro  exemplo 

ut  poeta  prseluderet  theologo) 

vitse  denique  integritate  et  innocentia, 

morem  suavitate  et  candore, 

caritate  erga  pauperes  eximia 

et  liberalitate  erga  suos  insignem  typum; 

(Verbo  omnia) 

Joh.  Williams  metropol.  Ebor.  patroni  sui  ectyptmi 

(desine  ulterius  quserere) 

ista  omnia  tabula  haec  unico  in  Hacketo  exhibet, 

subtus  positum  csetera  marmor  habet. 

Obiit  21  Oct.  1G70, 

sub  anno  setatis  suae  79. 
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Sistamus  ergo! 

morse  pretium  est  scire, 

quis  demum  Langtbono  claudit  latus? 

Solus  Hacketus  tanto  dignus  contuburnio; 

cujus  pise  liberalitati  debetur, 

quod  Langthoni  cineres  non  fngescunt. 

iEdis  cathedralis  Licbfieldise  instaurator  illie 

restaurator  hie  jacet. 

Ecclesiae  Anglicanse  antistitum  par  ingens, 

eoque  ingentius  quod  sibimet  pares. 

Scire  vis,  lector, 

quam  mult  is  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit? 

Schola  regis  Westmonast.  alumnum, 

Collegium  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Cantabr.  socium, 

Ecclesia  S.  Andrese  Holborn 

Et  Cheyam,  in  agro  Surriensi, 

quadragenarium  rectorem, 

Edes  D.  Pauli  residentiarium, 

Sedes  hsec  episcopalis  dignissimum  sibi 

prsesulem  abruptum  deflet. 

Sed  Iudo  te,  viator, 

dum  inter  mortuos  refero 

eum  virum 

quem  restauratse  Pauli  reliquise  et  Ceddse  ruinse, 

quem  hospitium  episcopale  S.  S.  Trin.  Coll. 

de  novo  extructum, 

et  Cantab.  Bibliotheca  libris  cumulate  aucta 

longum  dabunt  superstitem. 
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At  the  head  of  the  effigy,  upon  the  monument, 

is  engraven: — 

I  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleep 

till  I  have  found  out  a  place  for  the 

temple  of  the  Lord.     Ps.  132. 

At  the  Feet: 

quam  speciosa  vestigia 
Evangelizantium  pacem. 

At  the  base  of  the  tomb  is  inscribed: 

Optimo  patri,  pientissimus  filius,  Andreas  Hacker, 
Miles,  posuit. 

At  the  head  of  the  Monument, 

The  Arms.  Per  pale,  gules  and  argent,  a 
cross  potent,  quadrate  at  the  centre,  between 
four  crosses  pattee,  counter-charged  of  the 
second  and  or,  impaling  sable  three  piles  issuing- 
from  the  chief,  with  their  points  meeting'  in  base, 
argent,  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  a  lion  passant, 
gules. 

Zelus  domus  tuee  exedit  me. 

At  the  Feet: 

The  paternal  coat  of  Hacket. 

On  a  wreath,  a  falcon's  head  coupled,  sable. 

Inservi  Deo  et  laetare. 

H 
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2.  At  the  western  end  of  the  north  Aile  ad- 
joining the  Nave,  is  a  female  figure,  leaning  upon 
one  arm,  on  which  is  inscribed  M.W.M.  and 
beneath  is  the  following  inscription. 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

of  the  right  honourable 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 

who  happily  introduced,  from  Turkey, 

into  this  country 

the  salutary  art 

of  inoculating  the  small  pox. 

Convinced  of  its  efficacy, 

She  first  tried  it  with  success 

on  her  own  children, 

and  then  recommended  the  practice  of  it 

to  her  fellow-citizens. 

Thus,  by  her  example  and  advice, 

we  have  softened  the  virulence, 

and  escaped  the  danger,  of  this  malignant  disease. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  benevolence, 

and  to  express  her  gratitude 

for  the  benefit  she  herself  received 

from  this  alleviating  art, 

This  monument  is  erected 

by  Henrietta  Inge, 

relict  of  Theodore  William  Inge,  Esq. 

and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Bart. 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCCLXXXIX. 
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3.  In  the  northern  Transept,  a  female  figure, 
her  left  arm  leaning-  upon  an  urn,  points  with 
her  right  hand  to  the  following  inscription. 

Obiit  7  Januarii,  1787,  JEt,  25. 
And  underneath, 

M.S. 

Catharinse  Cecilise, 

Carol i  Buckeridge, 

Uxoris  dilectissimee 

Amplexu  ejus  ah!  nimium  beati 

Mense  consortii  septimo 

direptae, 

R.   WESTM4COTT,  SCULPT. 

Arms.  Or,  two  pallets  between  five  cross 
croslets  fitchee  in  saltire,  sable,  impaling  Hussey, 
1st  and  4th  Barry  of  six,  Ermine  and  Gules. 
2nd  and  3rd,  or,  a  cross,  vert. 


4.  In  the  Dean's  consistory  Court,  adjoining 
the  south  Transept,  is  a  bust  of  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  this  inscription. 

The  friends  of  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D. 

A  native  of  Lichfield, 

erected  this  monument, 

as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 

a  man  of  extensive  learning-, 

a  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere 

Christian. 

He  died  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  aged  75  years. 
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5.  Near  to  this,  and  after  the  design  of  the 
same  artists,  James  Wyatt,  architect,  and  Richard 
Westmacott,  Sculptor,  is  a  similar  Bust  of  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick,  with  the  following- 
inscription. 

Eva  Maria,  relict  of  David  Garrick,  Esq. 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 

of  her  beloved  husband, 
who  died  the  20th  of  January,  1779,  aged  63  years. 
He  had  not  only  the  amiable  qualities  of  private  life 

but  such  astonishing  dramatic  talents, 
as  too  well  verified  the  observation  of  his  friend, 

"His  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations, 

and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 

pleasure. " 

Johnson. 


6.  In  the  same  recess  is  a  "splendid  monu- 
ment recording  the  charitable  munificence  of 
Andrew  Newton,  Esq.  The  female  figures  repre- 
sent a  widow  and  orphan,  of  poor  Clergymen, 
and  the  boys,  children  of  a  Charity  School, 
these  being  the  principal  objects  of  his  bounty. 
A  Medallion  gives  his  portrait,  and  beneath  is 
the  following  inscription. 
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A.N. 

Obiit  XIV.  Jan.  MDCCCVI. 

TEtatis  suce  LXXVIT. 

This  monument  is  erected 

to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Newton,  Esq. 

a  native  of  the  City  of  Lichfield, 

who  died  January  14,  1806,  aged  77  years. 

He    bequeathed   considerable   sums   of  money, 

to  the  English  Free-School 

near  this  place,  and  to  various  Public  charities 

in  this  kingdom. 

But  the  praise  of  posthumous  generosity 

may  be  partially  given, 

or  unjustly  denied. 

During  his  own  life,  he  liberally  promoted 

the  repairs  of  this  Cathedral, 

and  gave  his  books  to  the  Library. 

Above  all,  he  founded  and  endowed, 

some  years  before  his  death, 

by  a  donation  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 

to  which  he  added 

a  like  sum  by   his  will, 

that  noble  institution  in  the  Close  of  this  Cathedral 

for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Clergymen; 

which  perpetuates  his  name 

with  singular  distinction, 

and  renders  other  monuments  superfluous. 

R,  Westmacott,  A.R.A. 

Sculptor.     1808. 
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7.  A  costly  monument,  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr  Bacon,  is  placed  in  tbe  recess  of  the 
northern  Transept.  The  intention  is  to  repre- 
sent lilial  piety,  by  a  female  figure,  weeping- 
over  the  tomb  of  parents  and  relatives,  and  the 
poet's  neglected  harp  hanging  upon  a  willow. 
(137th  psalm,  v.  1.  2.)  The  inscriptions  follow- 
ing, shew  the  application  of  these  symbols. 

Anna  Seward  died  March  25th,  1809,  aged  66. 

By  her  order  this  monument  is  erected 

To  the  Memory 

of  her  Father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  M.A. 

Canon  residentiary  of  this  Cathedral, 

who  died  March  1790,  aged  81, 

Of  her  Mother  Elizabeth  his  Wife, 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunter, 

who  died  July  1780,  aged  66, 

And  of  her  Sister  Sarah,  their  younger  daughter, 
who  died  June  1764,  aged  20. 

Amid  these  Aisles  where  once  his  precepts  showed, 
The  Heavenward  path-way  which  in  life  he  trode, 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier ; 
And  those  he  loved  in  life  in  death  are  near; 
For  him,  for  them,  a  daughter  bade  it  rise 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 
Still  would  you  know  why  o'er  the  marble  spread, 
In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head ; 
Why  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung, 
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The  minstrel  harp,  is  emblematic  hung ; 
What  Poet's  voice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust 
Till  waked  to  join  the  chorns  of  the  just, 
Lo  !  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
Hononr'd,  beloved,  and  mourned,  here  Seward  lies, 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  our  sorrows  say,— 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 

WALTER   SCOTT. 


8.  In  the  south  choral  Aile,  under  the  beau- 
tiful eastern  window,  is  the  much  admired  monu- 
ment of  the  Robinson  Family.  The  following- 
inscription  is  upon  a  mural  tablet  of  black  mar- 
ble enveloped  with  a  mantle,  on  which  are  the 
arms  of  Robinson  impaling-  Woodhouse. 


The  Reverend 

William  Robinson,  B.C.L. 

Prebendary  in  this  Cathedral, 

Rector  of  Swinnerton  and  of  Stoke  upon  Trent, 

A  pious  and  excellent  Man, 

An  able  and  successful  Minister 

In  the  Church  of  Christ, 

Departed  this  Life  March  21st,  1812, 

Aged  a5. 

He  married  Ellen  Jane, 

Daughter  of  the  very  Reverend 

Dr  Woodhouse,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral, 

who,  with  two  infant  Daughters, 

Ellen  Jane  and  Marianne, 

Survived  him. 
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Below,  on  a  raattrass  of  white  statuary  marble, 
these  two  infant  daughters,  who  did  not  long' 
survive  him,  are  seen  reposing  in  sacred  sleep, 
with  this  inscription. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Ellen  Jane  and  Marianne, 

only  Children 

of  the  late  Rev.  William  Robinson 

and  Ellen  Jane  his  Wife. 

Their  affectionate  Mother, 

In  fond  remembrance  of  their  "Heav'n-lov'd- 

Innocence," 

Consigns  their  resemblances  to  this  Sanctuary, 

In  humble  Gratitude 

For  the  glorious  Assurance,  that 

Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


Other  monuments  and  mural  tablets,  many  of 
them  richly  and  elegantly  adorned,  contain  the 
following  inscriptions. 

I.      IN   THE   NAVE,   AND    AILES   ADJOINING. 

1.    DEAN  ADDISON. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  west  door  is  a  large 
mural  marble,  upon  which  is  this  inscription : — 
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P.  M. 

Lancelot!  Addison,  S.T.P. 

agro  Westmorelandiae  oriundi, 

in  Coll.  Regin.  Oxon.  bonarum  literarum  profectu 

diutinis  per  Europam  Africamque 

peregrinationibus, 

rerum  peritia  spectabilis; 

hujus  tandem  eccl.  Decani, 

Coventriensis  et  Archidiaconi; 

in  primis  nuptiis  duxit 

Janara,  Nathan.  Gulstone,  S.T.P.  filiam,  et 

Guliel.  Gulstone 

Episcopi  Bristoliensis  sororem; 

in  secundis  Dorotheam,  Johan.  Danvers 

de  Shakerston,  in  agro  Leicestriensis  Armigeri 

filiam ;  fun  era  mariti  de  se  optime  meriti 

nuper  plorantem: 

ex  Jana  tres  filios  et  totidem  filias  suscepit; 

Josephum,  Gulstonum  arcis  Sti.  Georgii 

gubernatorem ; 

Lancelotum  coll.  Magd.  Oxon.  socium; 

Janam  et  Ann  am 

prima  Juventute  defunctas;  et 

Dorotheam  unicam  ex  tot  liberis  superstitem. 

Obiit  A.D.  1703,  YEtatis  71. 

Ab  eo 

eximias  naturae  dotes,  morum  innocentiam, 

benevolentiam  erga  homines; 

in  Deum  pietatem 

luculentum  (si  quod  aliud)  patrimonium 
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accepit  Alius  natu  maximus  Josephus, 

saeculi  sui  decus; 

qui  in  optimi  parentis  consortium, 

dum  hoc  ipsi  marmor  adornaret, 

prsepropera  morte  adscitus  est 

A.D.  MDCCXIX. 

Arms.  Ermine,  on  a  bend,  gules,  three  an- 
nulets, or;  on  a  chief,  azure,  three  leopards 
faces,  of  the  third. 

On  a  wreath,  a  horse's  head  erased,  argent. 

2.     WALMESLEY. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  west  door  is  the 
following  inscription: — 

In  a  vault  in  the  south  Aile  of  this  Church 

are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Gilbert  Walmesley,  Esq.  * 

registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Lichfield 

who  departed  this  life  August  3,   1751,  aged  71 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 

in  Lancashire; 

his  father  represented  the 

City  of  Lichfield  in  parliament, 

and  was  chancellor  of  this  diocese. 

*  Of  the  learning  and  superior  qualifications  of  this  gen 
tleman,  there  is  an  extraordinary  testimony  from  the  pen  o 
the  late  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Smith. 

See  Johnson's  Lives  of  English  Poets. 
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In  the  same  vault  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Magdalen  his  Wife. 

She  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 

of  Aston,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  Bart. 

She  died  Nov.  11, 1786,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

In  the  same  vault  also  are  deposited, 

the  remains  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Aston,  spinster, 

Sister  of  the  aforesaid  Magdalen. 

She  died  Nov.  25,  1785,  in  the  78th  year 

of  her  age. 

Arms.  Gules,  on  a  chief,  Ermine,  two  Hurts. 
Walmesley  impaling  per  chevron,  argent  and  sable. 

On  a  wreath,  a  Lion  passant  gardant,  Ermine 
ducally  crowned,  or. 

3.    HECTOR. 

Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of 

Brooke  Hector,  M.D. 

late  of  the  adjoining  City,  who  died 

13th  December,  1773, 

aged  74. 

Also  Elizabeth  his  first  Wife,  who  died 

22d  July,  1742. 

aged  32. 

And  Mary,  his  second  Wife, 

who  died  March  14,  1783, 

aged  77. 

Arms.  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant  comba- 
tant, or. 
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4.    GROVE. 

M.S. 

Carolina? 

Edvardi  Grove  Armigeri 

Uxoris  Optima?, 

Baptists  Proby,  S.T.P. 

Hujus  Ecclesise  Decani,  Filite  Natu  Tertise: 

Vixit  annos  heu!  paucos,  XXXII, 

Ob:  Feb.  11,  MDCCC. 


5,    NORBURY. 

In  a  vault  near  this  place 

in  the  church  yard,  are  interred 

the  remains  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  I.  G.  Norbury,  and  daughter  of  the 

Rev.  Jas.  Falconer, 

Prebendaries  of  this  cathedral. 

She  died  January  23d,  1797,  aged  31. 

In  the  same  vault  are  likewise  deposited  the 

remains  of  her  two  children,  William  and  Mary. 

who  died  in  their  infancy. 

If  practical  piety,  stedfast  reliance  on  the 

merits  of  our  Savionr,  universal  benevolence, 

Charity,and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 

of  a  wife,  a  parent,  a  daughter,  and  a  sister, 

entitle  a  departing-  soul  to  a  reward  in  heaven, 

that  of  Mary  Norbury  can  not  fail 

of  attaining  it. 

Reader,  from  her  example  learn  to  live  and  die. 
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In  the  same  vault 
are  deposited  the  remains  of 

the  Rev.  1.  G,  Norbury, 

who  died  October  6th,  1800, 

aged  42. 

Arms.  Sable,  a  chevron  engrailed,  or,  be- 
tween three  bull's  heads  cabossed,  argent,  by 
the  name  of  Norbury,  impaling-  Falconer — Ar- 
gent, a  falcon's  head  issuing  from  a  human  heart, 
proper;  between  three  mullets,  sable,  within  a 
bordure,  azure,  bezantee. 

Out  of  a  ducal  crown,  or,  a  bull's  head,  argent. 


6.     BROOKES. 

M.S. 

Nich.  Brookes 

de  Halloughton,  in  agro  Warwiensi 

(Nich.  fil.) 

Coll.  Oriel,  in  acad.  Oxon.  nuper  socii 

ac  aulas  S.  Mariae  ibidem  principalis  venerandi, 

qui  sine  prole  superstite  octogenarius  obiit, 

25  die  Julii  A.D.  1667. 

Necnon  Marias  filiae  Joan.  Ancores  de  Brand 

in  Com.  Salop, 

conjugis  suae  chariss. 

qu£e  obiit  13mo  Maii,  A.D.  1668. 
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II.      IN    THE    NORTH    TRANSEPT. 


I.    VYSE. 

William  Vyse,  M.A. 

Of  Standon  in  the  County  of  Stafford ; 

Many  years  canon-residentiary 

of  this  Cathedral-Church, 

Rector  of  St  Philip's,  Birmingham, 

and  Archdeacon  of  Salop, 

died  June  29th,  1770;  aged  61  years. 

.Filial  affection  raises  this  Monument 

to  the  Memory  of  a  beloved  parent, 

who  by  strict  integrity,  amiable  manners, 

and  ingenious  Talents 

was  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Catherine,  his  Wife,  daughter  of 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Richd.  Smalbroke,  Lord  Bishop  of 

this  Diocese, 

Died  August  1st.  1790;  aged  77. 


Arms.  Argent,  a  stag's  head  cabossed,  with 
a  plain  cross  between  the  attires,  sable,  impaling 
argent,  a  chevron  between  three  mullets  pierced, 
sable,  by  the  name  of  Smalbroke. 
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2.    SIMPSON. 


M.S. 

Stephani  Simpson,  M.D. 

cujus  exuviae  in  caemeterio  infra  Sacellum  divi 

Johannis  Baptistae  in  civitate  vicina  reconduntur. 

Fidei  inconcussae  viro 

Medicae  artis  eximie  callenti; 

erga  divites 

impavido,  probo,  adulari  nescio; 

erga  pauperes 

liberali,  sedulo,  misericordi ; 

erga  omnes  benigno; 

Cenotaphium  hoc, 

pignus  desiderii  atque  anion's, 

poni  curavit 

conjux  mcestissima. 

Natus  Lichfeldiae  xxi  die  Januarii, 

Anno  Domini 

M,DCC,XXIV. 

Obiit  Wentworthiae,  in  agro  Eboracensi, 

valde  defletus, 

xxiii  die  Octobris 

M,DCC,LXXXIV. 

Arms.  Per  bend  sinister,  or  and  sable,  a  lion 
rampant  counterchanged. 

On  a  wreath,  a  lion's  head  erased  per  fesse, 
ermine  and  gules,  ducally  crowned  or. 
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3.    WOODHOUSE. 

In  Memory  of 

Chappel  Woodhouse,  Esq. 

Only  Son  of  the  very  Reverend  Dr  Woodhouse, 

Dean  of  this  Cathedral; 

who  departed  this  Life 

On  the  8th  of  February  1815, 

In  the  35th  Year  of  his  age, 

"Lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best." 

He  left  a  Widow, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  Bart., 

And  two  Infant  Children 

To  deplore  their  Loss. 


4.    PARKER. 

A  grateful  family  dedicate  this  stone, 

with  filial  reverence, 

To  the  memory  of  their  Mother, 

Elizabeth, 

Daughter  of  John  Turton,  of  Orgreave, 

In  this  County,  Esquire, 

And  Wife  of  George  Parker,  of  Newton  Hall 

In  the  County  of  Chester,  Esquire, 

She  died  on  the  Illrd  of  June,  MDCCCVIII, 

In  the  LXIInd  year  of  her  age. 
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5.  DANIEL. 

John  Daniel,  Esq., 

of  Aldridge  Lodge 

in  the  county  of  Stafford, 

Died  Dec.  4th,  1809. 

Aged  76. 

6.  TAYLOR. 

In  memory  of 

the  Reverend  George  Taylor, 

Of  Maridge  in  the  County  of  Devon, 

Rector  of  Aldford 

in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 

and  of  Church  Eaton  in  the  County  of  Stafford, 

and  for  many  years  Chaplain 

to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third. 

He  died  at  Church  Eaton, 

the  ninth  day  of  November 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ten 

in  the  Eightieth  year  of  his  age, 

and  his  Remains  are  interred 

in  the  middle  Aisle  of  this  Cathedral. 

Arms.  Argent,  a  chevron,  sable,  between  two 
lions  passant  in  chief  ....  and  an  annulet 
in  base     .     .     .;  in  chief  a  mullett  for  difference. 

On  a  wreath,  an  unicorn's  head  erased     . 
ducally  gorged  and  chained     .... 

K 
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7.    HINKES. 


Juxta  reconduntur  exuviae 

Nathanaelis  Hinkes,  generosi, 

Decani  et  capituli  hujus  ecclesia?, 

Non  ita  pridem  registrarii 

Quam  provinciafn  per  quatuor  fere  lustra 

Summa  cum  fide,  et  peritia  ornavit: 

E  vita  migravit 

vicessimo  nono  die  Junii, 

sexagesshno  octavo  setatis  anno, 

yEraeque  Ghristianse  MDCCXXXImo. 

Prope  etiam  latent  reliquiae 

Mariae  uxoris  ejus,  et  Nathanaelis 

filii  natu  maximi. 


AND   IN   THE   RECESS   ADJOINING. 


8.     LISTER. 

To  the  Memory 

of  Harriett  Anne  Lister, 

Wife  of  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.  LL.D. 

of  Armitage  Park,  in  this  county, 

and  youngest  Daughter  of  John  Seale, 

of  Mount  Boone,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq. 

She  died  Dee.  5th,  1802,  aged  24; 

Leaving  issue  one  son,  Thomas  Henry. 
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Pure  as  her  life,  and  spotless  as  her  mind, 

Celestial  spirits  guard  the  sacred  eaith, 
Where  in  her  cold  and  earthly  grave  enshrin'd 

Sleeps  the  fair  image  of  angelic  worth  ! 
Long  o'er  her  couch  whilst  pale  Consumption  hung 

And  seized  with  icy  hand  the  rose  of  youth; 
Suhmission's  gentlest  accents  graced  her  tongue ; 

Still  beara'd  her  eyes,  inform'd  by  heav'nly  truth. 
Yet  from  those  eyes  one  tear  of  nature  stole, 

As  round  her  faded  form  unconscious  prest 
A  smiling  infant ;  and  without  controul? 

A  doating  hnsband's  anguish  stood  confest: 
Harriett!  but  e'en  whilst  health  and  joy  were  thine, 

God's  awful  word  still  sway'd  thy  sainted  breast : 
Go  then,  and  as  thou  liv'dst  in  hope  divine, 

To  glory  rise,  and  be  for  ever  blest. 

Arms.  Quarterly  of  eight.  1st.  ermine,  on 
a  fesse,  sable,  three  mullets,  or.  Lister.  2nd. 
sable,  an  eagle  displayed,  or,  Morcar,  the  Saxon 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  3rd.  ermine,  a  lion 
rampant,  azure,  ducally  crowned,  or,  King  of 
Kingcross.  4th.  arg-ent,  three  battering-  rams, 
two  and  one,  sable,  headed  and  garnished,  or. 
Bolton.  5th.  argent,  on  a  chevron,  azure,  three 
cinquefoiles,  of  the  first.  Westby.  6th.  g-ules, 
a  saltire  engrailed,  or.  Calverley.  7th.  argent, 
a  mullet,  sable.  Ashton.  8th.  argent,  a  cross 
engrailed,  sable,  between  four  pellets,  each 
charged  with  a  pheon  of  the  first.  Fletcher. 
Impaling  1st.  and  4th.  argent,  a  fesse,  azure, 
between  three  wolves'  heads  erased,  sable.  Seale. 
2nd  and  3rd.  ermine,  on  a  bend,  azure  three 
fleur  de  lis,  or.     Berry. 

Ketinens  vestigia  faime. 
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9.    FLETCHER. 

In  a  vault  near  this  place 

rest  the  remains  of  John  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Senior  Proctor  in  this  Diocese, 

and  Registrar  and  Clerk  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 

the  duties  of  which  offices  he  discharged 

with  singular  zeal  and  fidelity: 

He  Mas  charitable  to  the  poor, 

and,  during-  a  long  and  active  life, 

an  uniformly  sincere  Christian. 

His  grandson  Thomas  Lister 

erects  this  monument  as  a  token  of  gratitude 

to  his  kind  and  generous  Benefactor. 

The  remains  of  Martha, 

the  wife  of  John  Fletcher,  Esq. 

are  also  deposited  in  the  same  vault. 

She  was  a  pious  and  excellent  woman. 


M. 

s. 

J.  F. 

obiit 

\ 

1799     ( 
-      JEt.     -< 

r     93 

M.  F. 

3 

1777     1 

t    » 
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III.      IN    THE    SOUTH    TRANSEPT. 

1.    GROVE. 

Lucy  Grove, 

eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Esquire, 

and  wife  of  William  Grove,  Esquire,  LL.  D. 

late  of  Coventry,  now  of  Lichfield  Close, 

died  the  sixth  of  December, 

MDCCLXXXVIT,  in  the 

fortieth  year  of  her  age, 

and  in  the  twentieth  of  her  marriage,  leaving* 

two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Grief,  love,  and  gratitude,  devote  this  stone 
To  her  whose  virtues  bless'd  an  husband's  life, 

When  late  in  duty's  sphere  she  mildly  shone, 
As  friend,  as  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife. 

In  the  bright  morn  of  beauty,  joy,  and  wealth, 

Insidious  Palsy  near  his  vietim  drew; 
Dash'd  from  her  youthful  hands  the  cup  of  health 

And  round  her  limbs  his  numbing  fetters  threw. 

Year  after  year  her  christian  firmness  strove, 
To  check  the  rising  sigh,  the  tear  repress, 

Soothe  with  soft  sniles  the  fears  of  anxious  love, 
And  Heaven's  correcting  hand  in  silence  bless. 

Thus  tried  her  faith,  and  thus  propar'd  her  heart, 
The  awful  call  at  length  th'  Almighty  gave; 

She  heard — resigned  to  linger  or  depart — 
Bow'd  her  meek  head,  and  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Arms.     Quarterly  of  four;  1st.  quarter     .     . 
,     .    .     .     a  chevron  engrailed,   between  three 
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stocks  or  stumps  of  trees,  couped  and  eradicat- 
ed.     ...      Grove.   2nd  and  3rd 

on  a  chevron  .  .  .  between  three  martlets. 
.  .  .  .  as  many  mullets,  .  .  .  .  ,  .  . 
.  .  4th  on  the  first,  impaling  Sneyd,  argent,  a 
Scythe,  the  Blade  in  chief  and  the  Sned  or  han- 
dle in  bend  sinister,  and  on  the  dexter  side  of  the 
handle  a  fleur  de  lis,  sable;  in  chief  a  crescent 
for  difference. 


2.    GASTRELL. 

Underneath  an  urn  is  inscribed: — 

J.  G.  died  Oct.  30,  1791, 
aged  81. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jane, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  of  Aston,  Baronet, 

and  widow  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  Clerk, 

who,  to  the  last  moments  of  her  life, 

was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  secret  and 

extensive  charity, 

and  on  her  death  bequeathed 

to  numerous  benevolent  institutions 

a  considerable  portion  of  her  property. 

This  monument  was  erected 

by  her  five  nephews  and  three  nieces 

who  partook  equally  and  amply 

of  her  bounty. 
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Let  not  thine  alms,  the  holy  Jesus  cried, 
Be  seen  of  men,  or  dealt  with  conscious  pride  : 
So  shall  the  Lord,  whose  eye  pervades  the  breast, 
For  thee  unfold  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

O'er  her  whose  life  this  precept  held  in  view, 
A  friend  to  want,  when  each  false  friend  withdrew; 
May  these  chaste  lines,  to  genuine  worth  assign'd, 
Pour  the  full  tribute  of  a  grateful  mind. 

Sweet  as  at  noon-tide's  sultry  beam,  the  shower, 
That  steals  refreshing  o'er  the  wither'd  flower, 
Her  silent  aid,  by  soothing  pity  giv'n, 
Sank  through  the  heart,  the  dew  of  gracious  Heaven. 

Deeds  such  as  these,  pure  shade,  shall  evei  bloom, 
Shall  live  through  time,  and  glow  beyond  the  tomb. 
Through"  thee  the  orphan  owes  parental  care, 
Bends  the  glad  knee,  and  breathes  the  frequent  prayer; 
Through  thee,  the  debtor  from  despondence  fled, 
Clasps  his  fond  babes,  and  hails  his  native  shed ; 
Through  thee,  the  slave,  unbound  his  massive  chain, 
Shouts  with  new  joy,  and  lives  a  man  again; 
Through  thee,  the  savage  on  a  distant  shore 
His  Saviour  hears,  and  droops  with  doubt  no  more. 

O  thou,  who,  lingering  here,  shalt  heave  the  sigh, 
The  warm  tear  trembling  on  thy  pensive  eye, 
Go,  and  the  couch  of  hopeless  sorrow  tend, 
The  poor  man's  guardian,  and  the  widow's  friend, 
Go,  and  the  path,  which  Aston  lately  trod, 
Shall  guide  thy  footsteps  to  the  throne  of  God. 


Arms.  Cheeky,  argent  and  sable,  on  a  chief, 
or,  three  stags'  heads  couped,  of  the  second, 
with  a  cresent,  for  difference,  by  the  name  of 
Gastrell,  impaling-  Aston  of  Aston,  in  Cheshire, 
per  chevron,  sable  and  argent. 
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n.    PROBY. 

M.  s.  Baptlita  Proby,  s.  s.  T.  P. 

I  In jus  /1,<Iin  per  annoi  XXX  Decani  Digniieimif 

[ntegerriini  Vitie  Viri,  Fngenii  miiis,  benignif 

Tn  lacro  miniaterio  [ndefeieif 

Qui 

Suit  (liiiiissiiinis,  omnibtuque  bonii  flebiliif 

Obitt  Anno  ffltatii  LXXXI,  A.I).  MDCCCVIL 

Vi<lllll   J  I.   M.    P,    IIIUICIIN. 


4.    LYTTELTON. 


On  ilir  treit  Mull  of  die  itmc  tranaepti  onr  a 
black  marblei  is  Inscribed] — 

Near  iliis  place 

lirlh  the  l»oily  of 

Mrs  Mnry  Lyttelton, 

Daughter  <>f 

sir  Thoznai  LytteIton( 

in  the  roiinfy  of  \\ rorceata >r,  Baronet( , 

who  departed  iIh'n  life 

<lu>  98d  of  iMn.v,  1702,  in  the  7(>th 

year  of  her  age. 
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5.     HASTINGS. 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

Agnes, 

wife  of 

Charles  H.  Hastings,  Esq. 

Captain  in  the  82d  Regiment, 

she  died  at  Lichfield 

May  XVI,  MDCCCVI, 

aged  28  years. 

"She  walked  innocently,  and  departed  in  peace, 

and  believed  verily  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 

Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Arms.  Argent,  a  Maunch,  Hastings  impaling 
azure,  on  a  chevron,  argent,  between  three 
Cinquefoiles,  as  many  thistles,  stalked,  leaved 

and  slipped 

On  a  wreath,  a  bull's  head  erased,  ducally 
gorged 

6.    PROBY. 

In  memory  of 

Mary 

relict  of  the  Very  Rev.  Baptist  Proby  D.D. 

late  Dean  of  this  Cathedral, 

her  earthly  remains, 

in  compliance  with  her  desire 

to  be  buried  where  she  should  die, 

are  deposited  in  a  vault 

underneath  the  Church  at  Kensington, 

in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
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She  departed  this  life 

on  the  16th  of  August  1816,  in  her  83rd  year, 

in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 

resurrection  tO  eternal  life, 

through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'. 


7.    SAVILLE. 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

of 

John  Saville, 

48  years  Vicar  Choral  of  this  Cathedral. 

Ob:  Augusti  2ndo,  1803,  iEta* :  67. 

Once  in  the  heart,  cold  in  yon  narrow  cell, 

Did  each  mild  grace,  each  ardent  virtue  dwell ; 

Kind  aid,  kind  tears,  for  others'  want  and  woe, 

For  others' joy,  the  gratulating  glow; 

And  skill  to  mark,  and  eloquence  to  claim 

For  genius  in  each  art,  the  palm  of  fame. 

Ye  choral  walls,  ye  lost  the  matchless  song, 

When  the  last  silence  stifFen'd  on  that  tongue. 

Ah !  who  may  now  your  pealing  anthems  raise 

In  soul-pour'd  tones  of  fervent  prayer  and  praise  ? 

Saville,  thy  lips  twice  on  thy  final  day, 

Here  hreath'd,  in  health  and  hope,  the  sacred  lay ; 

Short  pangs,  ere  night,  their  fatal  signal  gave, 

Quench'd  the  bright  sun  for  thee — and  op'd  the  grave  ! 

Now  from  that  graceful  form  and  beaming  face, 

Insatiate  worms  the  lingering  likeness  chase; 

But,  thy  pure  spirit  fled  from  pains  and  fears 

To  sinless— changeless—everlasting  spheres. 

Sleep  then,  pale  mortal  frame,  in  yon  low  shrine, 

"  Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine." 
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IV.     IN   THE    SOUTH    AILE    ADJOINING    THE    CHOIR. 

1.    BASSANO. 

Near  this  place 

lie  the  bodies  of 

Sarah  wife  of  Richard  Bassano, 

and  daughter  of  Edward  Short,  of 

Meyford  in  this  county,  Gent. 

she  died  September  2d,  1712,  aged  67. 

Also  of  John  3rd  Son  of  the  said 

Richard  and  Sarah ;  he  died  July  27, 

1687,  aged  9. 

Likewise  of  Mark  Anthony, 

eldest  Son  of  Christopher,  4th  Son  of 

the  said  Richard  and  Sarah, 

who  died  September  4th,  1712;  and  Richard 

youngest  Son  of  the  s?  id  Richard  and 

Sarah,  Vic.  Chor.  of  this  Church, 

who  died  Jtme  17,  1729,  aged  28. 

Underneath  lieth  the  body  of  the  first  above 

mentioned  Richard  Bassano, 

who  died  August  3rd,  1729, 

aged  75. 

Arms.  Per  chevron,  vert  and  argent,  in  chief 
three  silkworm  moths,  en  arriere,  and  in  base,  a 
branch  of  mulberry  tree,  counterchana ed,  impal- 
ing the  arms  of  Short,  azure,  a  Griffin  segreant, 
argent,  between  three  estoiles  of  eight  points,  or. 

On  a  wreath,  a  silkworm  moth,  argent. 
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2.    BROWN. 

Mr  William  Brown 

Organist  of  this  Cathedral 

During  forty-two  years, 

And  highly  esteemed 

As  a  Musician,  and  as  a  Man, 

Departed  this  Life  the  3d  day  of  March  1807. 

His  Wife  Elizabeth 

Followed  him  to  the  same  Grave 

August  5th  1814,  aged  73; 

His  Sister  Mary  October  12th  1815, 

Aged  76. 

3.    Dr  SMALBROKE. 

To  the  memory 

of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Smalbroke,  D.D. 

fourth  Son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Smalbroke, 

Bishop  of  this  Diocese, 

many  years  Rector  of  Wem,  Salop, 

and  Canon  Residentiary  of  this 

Cathedral  Church. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  ardent 

in  the  pursuit  of  Learning-, 

and  possessed  great  literary  attainments. 

Died  July  27th,  1803,  aged  84. 

Arms.    Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  mul- 
lets pierced,  sable. 

On  a  wreath,  a  falcon  rising,  belled,  or. 
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4.     Bp  SMALBROKE. 

To  the  memory  of 

Richard  Smalbrook,  D.D. 

who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St  David's 

Feb.  2,  1723; 

confirmed  Bishop  of  this  Diocese 

February  20,  1730, 

and  died  December  22,  1749, 

aged  77. 

The  Arms  of  the  See  of  Lichfield,  per  pale, 
gules  and  argent,  a  cross  potent,  quadrate  at  the 
centre,  between  four  crosses  pattee  counterchang- 
ed,  impaling  Smalbroke,  argent  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  mullets  pierced,  sable. 


5.    HORTON. 

Juxta  requiescit, 

Gualterus  Horton,  S.T.B. 

Hujus  Ecclesiae  Canonicus  venerabilis: 

Rector  de  Walton  super  Trent, 

Olim  in  Ecclesia  omnium  Sanctorum  Derbiensi 

Per  multos  annos 

Concionator  assiduus,  facundus,  Celebris, 

Vir 

vere"  prudens,  pius,  sapiens: 

Theologus  eruditus,  oratorius: 
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Literis  Orientalibus,  et 

Patribus  tam  Graecis,  quam  Latinis, 

Not  us  et  imbutus : 

Veritatis 

Mitis,  candidus  Indagator: 

Ecclesioe  Anglicanae 

illustre  decus  et  praesidium; 

Morum  suavitate,  animi  candore, 

Modestia,  Munificentia, 

Omnibus  Exemplar. 

Obiit  A.D.  1728. 

A.  iEtat.  suae 

74. 

Christophorus  Horton,  de  Catton,  in  agro 

Derbiensi,  Arm:  hoc  monumentum  in  Avunculf 

Memoriam  gratitudinis  ergo  posuit  A.D.  1739. 

Arsis.  Sable,  a  stag's  head  cabossed,  argent, 
attired  or. 

On  a  wreath,  a  spear  erect,  sable,  enfiled  with 
a  dolphin  embowed,  argent. 

6.    BAGOT. 

Juxta  hie  situs  est 

Ricardus  Bagot, 

fil.  natu  min.  Harvei  Bagot,  Bart. 

flagrante  nuperrima  fanaticorum  conjuratione 

hujus  munitionis  prsefectus; 

qui  in  fatali  isto  Navesbiensi  praelio 

fortissime  dimicans  lethaliter  vulneratus, 

caelebs  occubuit  die  mensis  Julii  7mo, 

Ao-  Dni.  MDCXLV. 
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Arms.  Quarterly  of  four,  1st  and  4th.  Ermine, 
two  chevronells,  azure.  2nd  and  3rd.  Argent, 
a  chevron,  gules,  between  three  martlets,  sable, 
both  by  the  name  of  Bagot,  with  a  mullet  in  the 
centre  for  difference. 

Out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  goat's  head  argent, 
attired  and  bearded  of  the  first. 


7.    RAWLINS. 

On  a  small  mural  tablet: — 

Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of 

John  Rawlins,  Esquire, 

of  the  City  of  Lichfield, 

who  departed  this  life  20th  of  June,  1741. 

Also  the  remains  of  Michael  Rawlins, 

of  the  said  city,  Esquire ; 

He  died  28th  of  June,  1754,  aged  71. 

The  two  surviving  sons  of  John  and  Mary  Rawlins. 

As  a  grateful  acknowledgement 

of  her  two  uncles'  great  regard  for  her, 

this  monument  is  erected,  by  their  niece 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Haughton,  Esq.  of  Shenstone. 

Arms.  Sable,  three  swords,  barways,  their 
points  towards  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield, 
argent,  hilts  and  pommels,  or. 

On  a  wreath,  on  the  top  of  a  bull's  hind  leg, 
couped  near  the  body,  gules,  hoof,  or,  an  eagle's 
head  eraced,  of  the  last. 
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On  a  white  marble  tablet  in  the  same  aile,  is- 
inscribed: — 

Juxta  depositee  Jacent 

Exuviae  Johannis  Rawlins, 

Nuper  de  civitate  Lichfield,  gen. 

Mariae  Gualteri  Bagnold,  gen.  filiae 

felici  se  junxit  connubio. 

Et  postquam  per  decern  lustra  egisset  vitam, 

honestam,  tranquillam,  dilectam, 

Suis  non  sibi,  brevem; 

Obiit  pridie  non.  Decembris, 

Anno  Salutis  MDCLXXXV. 

Tam  chari  capitis  pie  memor 

posuit  hoc  sepulchral e  Jsaxum 

Maria  maestissima  conjux  vix  superstes. 

Hie  etiam  inhumati  sunt 
Thomas  et  Gratia  bini  ex  tredecim  liberi 
ejusdem  Johannis  ex  Maria  uxore  geniti. 

Arms.  Rawlins  as  before  impaling  ermine, 
two  bars,  or,  over  all  a  lion  rampant,  azure,  by 
the  name  of  Bagnall. 

Crest  as  before. 

8.    HUTCHINSON. 

Viator  gratus  ades,  tua  refert  scire 

Qualis  in  sarcophago  thesaurus  conditur; 

Exuviae  puta  Joh.  Hutchinson,  S.T.B. 

Hujus  Ecclesiae  Cathed:  pii  et  lauti  Residentiarii: 
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qui  xciv  agens  aetatis  suae  annum 

xii  Jan.  diem  clausit  extremum, 

Anno  1705. 

Ultra  quaeris  scire,  quid  boni  fecit? 

Dicet  ecclesia,  dicet  capitulum,  et  totus  chorus; 

Abi,  et  consimilem  invenias. 

Ita  vocale  fecit  hoc  marmor  And.  Hacket,  eq.  aur. 

Posuit  tamen  Eliza  Rhodes, 

filia  defuncti  natu  maxima. 

Arms.  Per  pale,  azure  and  sable,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, or,  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  crescent 
for  difference,  gules,  impaling  argent,  three  piles 
issuing  from  the  chief,  with  their  points  meeting 
in  base,  sable;  on  a  chief,  gules,  a  lion  passant, 
or. 

On  a  wreath,  a  demi  cockatrice  rising  with  his 
wings  addorsed,  erminois,  armed  gules. 

9.    HINCKLEY. 

In  an  adjacent  Vault,  on  the 

South  Eastern  Side  of  this  Cathedral, 

Are  deposited  the  Bodies  of 

Richard  Hinckley,  Esquire, 

who  died  7th  of  January  1772  aged  52  years, 

Mary  his  Widow  (late  Bayley  of  Stapeley 

Cheshire)  25th  March  1788  aged  70  years, 

Elizabeth  Hinckley,  their  Eldest  Daughter, 

28th  September  1795  agec}  38  years, 

M 
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And  Thomas  Hinckley  Esquire,  their  eldest  Sonr 

26th  September  1817  aged  72  years, 

who  left  a  Widow  and  eight  Children, 

Tenderly  impressed  with  the  Remembrance 

of  his  superior  Virtues, 

And  deeply  deploring  their  Loss. 

V.       IN  THE  NORTH   AILE   ADJOINING  THE   CHOIR. 

L    HINTON. 

Juxta  heic  situs  est 

Samuel  Hinton,  LL.  D. 

(Williemi  Hinton,  S.T.D. 

ac  Coventr.  Archidiaconi  Alius,) 

Qui  in  temporibus  non  minime  turbidis 

et  periculosis, 

regiis  partibus,  ac  ecclesiae  Anglicanse  regulis, 

fortiter  et  fideliter  adhaesit. 

Necnon  Elizabetha  uxor  charissima 

Roberti  Chester  de  Royston, 

In  agro  Hert.  eq.  aurati  filia; 

e  qua  filios 

Edvardum,  Samuelem,  et  Carolum,    , 

superstites; 

filias 

Annam  xvi  aetatis  anno  denatam  hie  sepultam, 

Granadam  Edvds  Frith  de  Thornes,  Gen. 

Ac  Eliz.  Waltero  Fowler 

De  Penford,  arm. 
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Enuptas  gerniit. 

Diem  obiit  ille  xiij  Jan.  A0.  MDCLXVIII<>; 

Ilia  vero  vii  Maii,  MDCLXXR 

Arms.  Per  fesse  indented,  sable  and  or,  six 
fleur  de  lis,  counterchanged,  three  and  three. 
Hinton  impaling  ermine,  on  a  chief,  sable,  a 
griffin,  passant,  or,  by  the  name  of  Chester. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Monument  are  five  shields 
containing-  the  arms  of  their  children. 

Hinton,  as  before,  impaling  or,  two  bars, 
azure,  in  chief,  a  lion  passant,  sable. 

Hinton,  with  a  crescent  for  difference,  impaling 
gules,  a  saltire,  ermine,  in  chief  a  mullet  for 
difference,  argent. 

Hinton,  with  a  mullet  for  difference,  impaling 
ermine,  on  a  chief,  gules,  three  bezants. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron,  the  top  imbattled,  or, 
between  three  battle-axes,  argent,  as  many  pellets 
by  the  name  of  Frith,  and  impaling  Hinton  as 
before. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  argent,  between 
three  lions  passant  gardant,  or,  as  many  crosses 
moline,  of  the  first,  by  the  name  of  Fowler, 
impaling  the  arms  of  Hinton. 

2.    SMALLWOOD. 

M.  S. 

Theophanise, 

fil.  Thomse  Coningsby,  Dni  de  Northmyms,  Hartf. 
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Dignitate  sanguinis,  census,  probitatis 

Nigro  sseculo  illustris  herois, 

Ux.  Matt.  Smallwood,  S.T.D. 

Sereniss,  D.  R.  Car.  2<&  Capellani  Palatini, 

Hujus  Eccles.  Cathed.  Licbf.  decani, 

Cui  tres  filios  tulit,  Jacob.  Car.  Guliel. 

totidemque  filias,  Martham,  Mariam,  Agnetam, 

Omnes  prseter  Mai*m.  immature  ereptos, 
qu.  d.  Jo.  Lloyd  de  Forest  in  com.  Carmar.  bar. 

connubio  juncta  fuit,  sed  instabili 

ob.  enim  florentiss.  Juvenis  2<*o  post  matrem  an°. 

unica  filiola  Anna  haerede  auctus. 

Occidit  Theophania, 

Sed  luce  cseli  clarior  exoritura 

Sept.  xi, 

feliciter 

1676. 

Arms.  Cheeky,  argent  and  sable  on  a  canton 
of  the  second,  a  sword,  in  bend,  of  the  first, 
hilted  and  pommelled,  or,  Smallwood  impaling 
gules,  three  conies  seiant,  argent,  within  a  bor- 
dure  engrailed,  of  the  second.    Coningsby. 

At  the  bottom: 

The  arms  of  the  Deanry  of  Lichfield,  per 
pale,  gules  and  argent,  a  cross  potent,  quadrate 
at  the  centre,  between  four  crosses  pattee, 
counterchanged  of  the  second  and  or,  impaling 
Smallwood. 


WESTERN    FRONT    AND   SPIRES. 
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Although  it  has  suffered  deplorably  from  the 
violence  of  War,  and  of  puritanical  malignity, 
and  from  the  influence  of  time  and  weather  on  a 
mouldering  stone,  is  still  seen  to  exhibit  much 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful. 

This  Church  is  singularly  adorned  by  three 
tall  spires,  which  varying  their  apparent  position, 
as  the  spectator  changes  his  place,  afford  a  variety 
of  interesting  views  to  the  surrounding  country. 
But  they  will  bear  a  near  and  critical  examination. 
The  two  western  Spires  appear  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  not  long  after 
this  pyramidical  kind  of  Steeple  first  appeared  in 
England.  They  are  well  proportioned,  and 
highly  ornamented;  and  the  pinnacles,  from 
among  which  they  rise,  connect  them  gracefully 
with  the  supporting  Towers,  and  with  the  whole 
western  Front. 

All  this  western  Facade  is  eminently  beautiful; 
the  design  noble  and  elegant;  and  the  component 
parts  harmoniously  adapted.  It  has  been  superla- 
tively rich  in  tabernacled  Statues.  Some  of  these 
mouldering  and  ruinated,  were  taken  down  in 
the  year  1749.  Most  of  those  that  remain, 
having  been  within  reach  of  the  Pikes  and  Hal- 
berds of  the  parliamentary  Soldiers  in  the  civil 
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war,  are  cruelly  defaced.  Three  Statues,  on  the 
highest  range  of  the  northwest  Tower,  are  un- 
hurt, and  these  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  elegant 
forms,  attitudes  and  drapery  which  were  once 
possessed  by  the  others;  and  afford  a  contrast  to 
the  clumsy  Figure  of  King  Charles  the  second, 
placed  over  the  large  window,  the  work  of  a 
Stone-Mason,  whose  loyalty,  we  may  suppose, 
rather  than  his  success  in  Statuary,  procured  for 
him  the  honour  of  Knighthood.* 

The  three  western  portals,  and  especially  the 
central  one,  are  most  beautifully  enriched  with 
sculptured  Ornaments.  Within  the  receding 
porch  of  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  injured  Statues 
©f  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  of  four  attendant 
Saints,  called  by  Dr  Stukeley  the  four  Evangel- 
ists; but  two  of  them  are  evidently  female  figures; 
and  upon  a  higher  range  Christ  ministered  to  by 
Angels.  The  Lace  work  and  purfled  mouldings, 
within  and  without,  being  wrought  on  a  durable 
stone,  retain  much  of  their  ancient  excellence. 
In  viewing  these  elegant  and  rich  Ornaments, 
which  may  be  traced  through  many  parts  of  this 
beautiful  Front,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  pious 
and  tasteful  magnificence  which  produced  them 
in  an  age  accounted  dark  and  almost  barbarous, 
and  lament  the  expenditure,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  be  required,  to  restore  such 
architecture  to  its  pristine  splendor. 

•  Sir  William  Wilson  of  Sutton  Coldfield. 
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The  great  central  or  rood  spire  having-  been 
thrown  down  in  the  civil  war,  by  the  Artillery  of 
the  besiegers,  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Hackett,— 
not  perhaps  with  sufficient  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tower  which  supported  it,  nor  to  that 
of  the  Sister  Spires :  but  it  is  in  other  respects 
a  noble  piece  of  Architecture,  erected  as  it  has 
been  said,  from  a  model  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  intended  originally  for  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Northern  Portal  is  deeply  recessed  after 
the  Norman  manner,  although  the  Arch  is  not 
circular  but  pointed.  Five  mouldings  deli- 
cately and  expressively  sculptured,  run  parallel 
through  the  recess.  Two  are  composed  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  one  of  Angels  in  ovals,  two 
of  Patriarchs  and  Saints.  Among  the  latter,  and 
on  the  lowest  range,  is  supposed  to  be  Saint 
Chad,  the  patron  Saint,  administering  Baptism 
to  the  Saxon  Prince  Wulfere. 

The  southern  Portal  is  of  the  same  character, 
but  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  as  appears  by  the 
insertion  of  the  arms  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  of 
Dean  Addison,  among  its  sculptured  ornaments. 

The  arms  in  a  Lozenge  adjoining,  are  of  the 
paternal  coat  of  Lady  Catherine  Leveson,  Grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  wife  to  Sir  Richard  Leveson 
of  Trentham,  K.B.* 

*  Arms.  Or,  a  lion  rampant  double  queued,  vert.  Crest,  a 
fcear  rampant,  muzzled,  and  chained,  supporting  a  ragged  staff. 
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She  was  a  bountiful  benefactress  to  the 
Cathedral  at  the  time  when  it  was  restored  by 
Bishop  Hackett;  and  opposite  to  the  Arms,  are 
the  remains  of  another  Tablet,  which  has  con- 
tained an  inscription  recording  this  Lady's  pious 
muuiiicence. 

Of  the  statues  over  this  door  no  written  or 
traditionary  information  is  left.  They  are,  like 
the  rest  of  the  statues  within  reach,  miserably 
defaced.  The  central  one  seems  to  have  been 
representative  of  Christ,  the  external  one  east- 
ward, bearing  a  lamb  upon  a  medallion,  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist. 

Near  the  outside  of  this  portal  is  an  ancient, 
but  venerable  and  elegant  monument  in  stone, 
with  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  Dean  or  Canon  of 
this  Church;  but  neither  History  nor  Tradition 
have  transmitted  his  name.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
the  14th  Century.  On  the  north  Side,  under  one 
of  the  windows,  west  of  the  Transept,  are  the 
remains  of  Dean  Yotton's  Monument  and  Chant- 
ry, 1512. 

In  a  Tabernacle,  on  one  of  the  external  But- 
tresses of  the  Choir  and  its  southern  aile,  is  the 
figure  of  a  female  saint,  the  face  destroyed,  but 
the  drapery,  light  and  elegant,  wonderfully  pre- 
served, through  times  of  danger,  in  an  exposed 
situation. 
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In  size  and  dimensions,  this  Church  holds  a 
middle  station  among-  the  Cathedrals  of  England. 
Its  admeasurement  has  not  been  accurately 
reported.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

FEET. 

Length,  total,  including  walls  and  buttresses  400 

of  the  Nave,  internal   180 

of  the  Choir,  ditto    180 

of  the  Antechoir  or  Skreen,  ditto  15 

— . of  the  Cross  or  Transept,  ditto   .  .  149 

Breadth  of  the  Nave  and  Ailes,  ditto 66 

of  the  Transept,  ditto  . 28 

of  the  Choir  with  its  recesses.  ...  37 

of  the  Chancel 26 

Height  of  the  Vaulted  Roof  in  the  Nave, } 

Choir,  and  Transept j 

of  the  Central  or  Rood  Spire     .  .  258 

of  the  Western  Spires, 183 
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Addison,  Dean,  and  his  distinguished  Son  65 

Bagot,  Governor    86 
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Brookes,  Revd.  Nichs- 69 

Buckeridge,  Mrs 59 

Brown,  Mr  William 84 

Daniel,  John,  Esq 73 

Fletcher,  John,  Esq 76 

Garrick,  David,  Esq 60 

Gastrell,  Mrs 78 

Grove,  Mrs  Lucy 77 

Mrs  Caroline 68 

Hackett,  Bishop. 54 

Hastings,  Mrs     81 

Hector,  Dr 67 
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Hinckley,  family 89 

Hinkes,  Nath.  Esq 74 

Hinton,  family    90 

Horton,  Rev.  Canon 83 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  Canon ; 88 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel 59 

Langton,  Bishop    54 

Lister,  Mrs 74 

Lyttleton,  Mrs  Mary 80 
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Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 58 

Newton,  Andrew,  Esq 60 

Norbury,  Rev.  Mr  and  Mrs 68 

Parker,  Mrs    72 

Patteshull,  Bishop 54 

Proby,  Dean 80 

,  Mrs    81 

Rawlins,  family 87-88 

Robinson,  family   63 

Saville,  Mr  John    82 

Seward,  family 62 

Simpson,  Dr 71 

Smalbroke,  Bishop     85 

,  Rev.  Dr    84 

Smallwood,  Mrs 92 

Stanley,  Captain    54 

Taylor,  Rev.  George     73 

Vyse,  Rev.  Mr  Canon    70 

Walmesley,  Gilbert,  Esq 66 

Woodhouse,  Chappel,  Esq 72 

Yotton,  Dean 96 


THE   END. 


An  additional  account  of  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  this  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  adjoining  City,  may 
be  seen  in  the  "History  and  Antiquities  of  Lichfield,"  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harwood,  B.D.  and  F.S.A.  and  sold  by  the 
Booksellers  in  Lichfield. 
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LICHFIELD    CATHEDRAL, 


CONTAINING   A 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STATUES  LATELY 
RESTORED  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT, 
AND  OF  THE  COATS  OF  ARMS  IN  THE 
CHAPTER  HOUSE. 


LICHFIELD: 

PRINTED  AND  SOLD  BY  T.  G.  LOMAX, 

1821. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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In  pages  93  and  94  of  the  "Short  Account" 
of  this  Cathedral,  the  Western  Front  or  Facade 
is  briefly  described,  and  the  decayed  state  of  it 
lamented.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  now 
made  considerable  progress  in  its  repair  and 
restoration;  which  is  accomplished  so  far  up  as 
the  base  of  the  great  western  window.  This  por- 
tion comprehends  the  portals  which  open  to  the 
two  aisles,  the  grand  central  entrance  with  its 
beautiful  portico,  (of  which  the  statues  only  re- 
main uncompleted,)  and  the  long  row  of  Kings 
seated  in  their  tabernacles  above. 

These  kings  have  been  supposed  to  represent 
the  Monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judah.  A  supposi- 
tion resting  on  mere  conjecture, — a  conjecture 
which  seems  to  have  had  no  other  foundation, 
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than  that  one  of  the  Kings  appears  with  a  Harp, 
and  was  consequently  taken  for  King  David. 

But  if  this  King  had  been  David,  he  would 
have  been  placed,  in  a  lineal  order  of  succession, 
second  on  the  list,  Saul  alone  preceding  him,  and 
not,  as  viewed  here,  in  the  middle  of  a  Dynasty. 

Besides,  if  we  look  at  other  Cathedrals,  in  none 
of  them  do  we  find  any  such  order  of  Jewish 
Kings.  At  Canterbury,  York,  Lincoln,  and  Ex- 
eter, there  is  a  similar  display  of  Kings:  but  they 
are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  British. — 
Their  dress  and  costume  is  British,  and  they  all 
bear  strong  resemblance  to  these  at  Lichfield. 

We  find  moreover,  in  the  best  accounts  of  these 
Cathedrals,  that  the  period  in  which  their  respec- 
tive rows  of  Kings  were  put  up,  is  agreeable  to 
that,  wherein  we  should  expect  a  similar  ornament 
to  have  taken  place  in  Lichfield  Cathedra],  viz. 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  centur  . 
Of  the  Kings  at  Canterbury,  the  last  is  Richard 
the  II.,  who  died  1399.  Lincoln  brings  down 
the  list  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Edward 
the  HI.,  the  predecessor  of  Richard.  The  Order 
at  York  descends  about  twenty  years  later,  to  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  The  Kings  at  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral are  in  no  regular  series,  but  the  best  of  these 
Statues  are  stated  to  belong  to  the  same  period ;  as 
are  also  the  six  statues  of  Kings  in  the  Courts 
of  Westminster,  and  those  on  the  dilapidated 
western  front  of  Croyland  Abbey. 

Jt  seems,  in  short,  to  have  been  a  prevailing 
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fashion  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth,  to  place  on  the  western  fronts  of 
the  Fabrick,  or  of  the  Choir  in  the  Cathedrals, 
the  Statues  of  their  Kings,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  these  at  Lichfield  must  have  had 
resemblance  to  those  of  other  Churches. 

These  observations  will  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  for  an  explanation  of  the  Regal  Statues  on 
the  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  we  are  not  to 
apply  to  Scriptural  History,  but  to  that  of  our 
own  Country. 

The  number  of  these  Statues  is  twenty-five,  all 
of  them  Kings,  bearing-  regal  crowns,  except  the 
central  one,  which  appears  by  the  mitre  and 
episcopal  habit,  to  represent  a  Christian  Bishop, 
and  not  a  Jewish  High  Priest.  Of  the  intention 
of  this  figure  there  can  be  no  doubt :  He  is  clearly 
Saint  Chad,  the  first  stationary  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, and,  after  his  death  and  canonization  by 
the  Pope,  a  Patron  Saint  of  this  and  other 
Churches.     (See  the  "Short  Account,"  page  45.) 

Tn  this  central  situation,  with  twelve  Kings  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  same  number  on  his  left, 
he  appears  to  make  a  division  of  the  Kings  into 
two  separate  classes,  lhat  on  his  right  hand,  if 
beginning,  as  at  Lincoln,  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, concludes  with  Richard  II.,  as  at  Canter- 
bury, and  is  exceeded  only  at  York,  by  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years. 

In  the  restoration  of  these  Statues,  they  were 
found  to  accord  well   with  the  memorials  and 
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characters  of  the  Princes,  whom  they  are  here 
supposed  to  represent.  Every  ancient  lineament, 
in  face  and  figure  and  attitude  has  been  care- 
fully preserved;  and  the  parts  totally  lost  have 
been  supplied  from  acknowledged  portraits,  or 
the  seals  and  coins  of  the  Kings. 

The  twelve  Kings  on  the  right  hand  of  St  Chad, 
beginning  with  the  Conqueror,  bring  down  the 
regular  succession,  as  above  stated,  to  the  period 
when  these  Statues  are  supposed  to  have  been 
erected,  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  who  then  being' 
upon  the  throne,  is  placed  nearest  to  the  Saint. 
The  order  commences  on  the  extremity  of  the 
north-west  tower,  with — 

1.  William  the  Conqueror,  a  figure  much 
defaced,  and  now  restored  after  the  seal  and  coins 
of  tin's  Monarch,  with  the  assistance  of  a  drawing 
taken  from  an  ancient  representation  of  William, 
lately  discovered  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester. 
He  bears  in  one  hand  the  sword  by  which  he  ob- 
tained and  ruled  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  other 
a  roll  inscribed  Domesday. 

2.  William  Rufus,  who  is  restored  also  from 
his  seal  and  coins.  In  his  hand  is  a  bow,  em- 
blematic of  his  extraordinary  passion  for  hunting, 
and  which  became  the  cause  of  hisxleatb. 

3.  Henry  I.  this  Statue,  being  in  an  exposed 
situation,  was  much  injured  by  time:  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  features,  but  the  form  of 
the  head  and  hair  are  preserved.  He  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  learuiug  of  the  age,  and  thence 
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obtained  the  surname  of  Beauclerc. 

4.  Stephen,  a  figure  greatly  defaced,  has  been 
supplied  from  the  seals  and  coins  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Artist. 

5.  Henry  II.  This  head  and  figure  were 
found  is  such  good  preservation  as  to  need  little 
addition. 

6.  Richard  I.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this 
Statue.  One  arm  only  was  wanting-,  in  which  is 
now  placed  the  cross  surmounting  the  Crusaders' 
banner,  taken  from  an  ancient  representation  of  it. 

7.  John.  The  head  of  this  King-  was  entire, 
and  resembles  that  upon  the  Monument  placed 
over  him  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  posture 
also  is  preserved. 

8.  Henry  III.  The  head  and  dress  of  this 
King  are  accurately  preserved,  the  nose  and  arms 
only  were  defective. 

9.  Edward  I.  The  head  of  this  able  King 
and  Legislator  continues  the  same,  without  any 
alteration.  Great  as  were  his  military  and  poli- 
tical talents  and  exploits,  the  brightest  glory  of 
his  reign  is  the  settlement  of  bis  kingdom  by 
laws  and  regulations,  so  well  considered  and 
established,  that  the  benefit  of  them  has  been 
felt  by  every  succeeding  generation. 

10.  Edward  II.  The  Statue  of  this  well  mean- 
ing, but  weak  and  unfortunate  King,  is  replaced 
here  with  very  little  alteration.  The  face  was 
defective,  and  to  renew  it  the  seal  was  consulted, 
and  also  a  drawing  taken  for  the  purpose,  from 
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the  beautiful  monument  of  him  at  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

If.  Edward  III.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
glorious  of  our  Kings,  is  seen  here  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  without  any  material  change  from  the 
old  Statue.  The  arms  M7ere  broken  off,  and  were 
to  be  replaced,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  attitude, 
which  is  preserved. 

12.  Richard  II.  This  Dynasty  of  English 
Kings  closes  with  this  unfortunate  Monarch. — 
The  figure  was  well  preserved  in  the  old  Statue: 
For  the  features,  recourse  was  had  to  the  seal 
and  coins,  and  to  a  copy  of  the  ancient  picture  of 
bim,  formerly  to  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


As  to  the  twelve  Statues  on  the  left  hand  of 
St  Chad,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  Kings  whom  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent, if  a  clue  to  the  discovery  had  not  been 
afforded  in  the  King  bearing  the  Harp.  This 
description  is  appropriate  to  only  one  British 
King, — the  renowned  Alfred, — whom  alone 
History  represents  as  an  accomplished  Poet  and 
Musician,  and  tells  how  he  entered  the  Camp  of 
his  Danish  Foes  with  Harp  in  hand,  personating 
a  Minstrel. 
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After  having  ascertained  the  nin'h  King  in 
this  row  to  be  Alfred,  we  naturally  look  to  the 
Saxon  Kings,  who  preceded  and  followed  him, 
to  make  up  the  line  of  succession;  and  as  the 
Church  of  Lichfield  was  founded  by  Oswy,  King 
of  Northumberland  and  Conqueror  of  Mercia, 
who  married  his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  the  Mer- 
cian Throne,  and  placed  and  supported  him  in  itj 
so  the  first  King*  on  the  left  of  St  Chad,  is — 

1.  Peada,  who  (anno  656)  renouncing  the 
Pagan  Religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Oswy,  became  the  first  Christian 
King  of  Mercia,  and  united  with  his  father-in- 
law  in  the  establishment  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

2.  Wulfere,  (anno  659)  brother  of  Peada, 
who,  in  his  pagan  rage,  is  said  to  have  slain  his 
two  sons,  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity  by 
St  Chad:  but  afterwards,  in  his  remorse  for  this 
hasty  and  barbarous  deed,  to  have  been  himself 
converted  and  baptized  by  the  Saint.  He  be- 
came a  zealous  Christian,  and  completed  the 
foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Medishamsted 
(now  Peterborough,)  begun  by  King  Peada. 

8.  Ethelred,  (anno  675)  brother  of  the  two 
preceding  Kings,  after  a  prosperous  rejgq  of 
thirty  years,  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Bardney, 
in  Lincolnshire,  resigning  the  Crown  to  the  heir 
of  his  brothers,  now  of  tit  age  to  defend  it. 

4.  Offa,  (anno  755)  who,  by  his  warlike  abili- 
ties and  artful  politics,  became  the  most  powerful 
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King  in  the  Heptarchy,  and  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  Lichfield 
into  an  Archiepiscopal  See.  In  his  hands  he 
bears  the  Archbishop's  Mitre. 

5.  Egbert,  (anno  827)  a  Prince  of  superior 
endowments,  united  in  his  own  person  the  power 
of  the  whole  Heptarchy,  and  became  the  first 
sole  Monarch  of  England. 

6.  Ethelwolf,  (anno  838)  son  of  Egbert,  who 
performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  upon  his 
return,  granted  the  tythes  of  his  kingdom  and 
many  immunities  to  the  Clergy. 

7.  Ethelbert,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  after  the  death 
of  his  profligate  brother  Ethelbald,  became  sole 
Monarch  of  England,  an  able  and  dignified  King. 

8.  Ethered,  (anno  8C6)  son  also  of  Ethelwolf, 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  and  afflictive  warfare 
with  the  Danish  invaders,  and  lost  his  life  in 
battle.  A  pious,  brave,  but  unfortunate  King. 
Assisted  by  his  brother  Alfred,  he  obtained,  at 
Aston,  in  Berkshire,  a  splendid  victory  over  the 
Danes,  which  was  nearly  lost  by  his  refusing  to 
enter  the  battle  till  after  all  the  prayers  were 
finished. 

0.  Alfred,  (anno  872)  the  youngest  son  of 
King  Ethelwolf,  a  Prince  endowed  with  very 
superior  powers  of  mind.  Accompanying  his 
father  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  was  there 
initiated  into  the  best  learning  of  the  age.  Dur- 
ing- the  destructive  invasionsof  the  Danes,  in  his 
brother's  reign  and  the  early  part  of  his  own,  he 
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learned  practical  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, and  thus  became  one  of  the  most  exalted 
characters  ever  seated  upon  a  Throne.  He  ex- 
tricated himself  and  his  subjects  from  difficulties 
almost  insuperable,  and  at  length  settled  the 
nation  in  laws  and  government  of  the  wisest 
deliberation.  And  he  was  not  only  the  first  war- 
rior, and  statesman,  and  scholar  of  his  age,  but 
also  a  skilful  poet  and  musician.  These  quali- 
fications he  exerted  successfully  against  his 
enemies,  the  Danes;  entered  their  camp  under 
the  disguise  of  a  Minstrel,  and  having  gained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  returned  to 
his  hiding-  place,  collected  his  dispersed  soldiers, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  well-directed  attack  obtain- 
ed a  decisive  victory. 

10.  Edward  the  Elder,  (anno  901)  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  his  father  Alfred  in  military  abilities, 
though  inferior  in  all  other  respects.  He  sub- 
dued his  enemies,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  sister  Ethelfleda,  Regent  of  Mercia,  conspi- 
cuous for  her  masculine  abilities  and  military 
energy.  Among  the  many  cities  and  towns,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  and  restored  and  fortified 
by  this  King  and  his  heroic  sister,  Lichfield  is 
enumerated. 

11.  Canute  (anno  1017.)  This  Prince,  though 
a  Dane,  having  obtained  the  Crown  of  England, 
not  only  by  conquest,  but  also  by  solemn  treaty, 
was  not  unacceptable  to  the  people,  who,  after 
the  bloody  scenes  that  had  passed,  were  glad  to 
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submit  to  any  government,  which  would  pro- 
tect their  lives  and  property.  And  he  proved  not 
unworthy  of  their  confidence.  He  was  a  wise,  able, 
and  powerful  Monarch.  And  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, made  the  Clergy  his  friends  by  many  acts 
of  bounty  to  the  Church,  and  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome. 

12.  Edward  the  Confrssor,  (anno  1041) 
was  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  therefore  still  more 
acceptable  to  his  subjects;  and  their  affection 
to  him  was  greatly  encreased  by  his  piety,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity.  He  is  distinguished  also  as 
a  legislator,  by  a  compilation  from  the  Laws  of 
Ethel bert,  Ina,  and  Alfred. 


These  Statues  were  restored  by  Mr  Joseph 
Harris,  of  Bath,  Sculptor,  in  1820  and  1821. 
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Worn  of  &rmg  in  tf)t  adapter  ffiou$t. 

In  the  52d  page  of  the  "Short  Account,"  (2d 
edition,  published  in  1818,)  mention  is  made  of 
some  Coats  of  Arms,  which  were  then  under  the 
hands  of  the  Glass-Stainer,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  windows  of  the  Chapter  House. 
This  work  is  now  completed,  and  forms  an  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  ornament  of  that  part  of 
the  Church. 

A  description  of  these  Arms  had  been  preserv- 
ed by  the  provident  care  of  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  foresaw  the  destruction 
which  was  coming-  upon  the  windows  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  which  they  were  placed,  and,  by 
depositing  his  description  of  them  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  has  enabled  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  restore  them.  It  appeared 
to  them  desirable,  not  to  lose  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  commemorating-  the  pious  and  distinguish- 
ed persons  and  families,  who  in  former  ages  were 
the  benefactors  to  this  Church. 

The  Coats  of  Arms  now  placed  in  these  win- 
dows, were  selected  and  arranged  under  the  care 
of  the  Reverend  John  Newling-,  Canon  Residen- 
tiary, as  follows,— 
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In  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  Chapter  House, 
in  order  to  mark  the  period,  when  these  arms 
were  restored,  the  arms  of  the  present  Dean, 
John  Chappel  Woodhouse,  D.D,  are  placed  ra 
the   head  of  the  window. 

Below,  are  the  arms  of  the  two  distinguished 
persons,  to  whom  the  Church  is  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  these  memorials. 

1.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Garter  King  of  Arms. 

2.  Elian  Ashmole,  Esq.,  Windsor  Herald,  a  na- 

tive of  Lichfield. 


THE  FIRST  WINDOW,    TO  THE  LEFT. 

In  the  Head, — The  Cross  of  St.  George. 

1.  The  Arms  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bassetts, 

formerly  Lords  of  Drayton  Basset  t,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 

2.  — i of  the  family  of  Hill,  of  Little  Pipe, 

near  Lichfield. 

3.  of  James  Denton,  D.D.,   Dean  of 


this  Cathedral,  who  died  1532. 

of  the  family  of  Somery,  formerly 


Barons  of  Dudley. 

5.  of  Blount,  Lord  Mount  joy. 

(J.  _ of  Thomas  de  Cantilvpe,  Archdea- 
con of  Stafford,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  He  died  1282. 

"Note.— In  all  these  Windows,  the  three  first  Coats  of  Arras 
are  placed  on  the  ri«ht  hand  division  of  the  Window,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  left. 
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THE  SECOND  WINDOW. 

The  Lancaster  Rose. 

7.  The  Anns  of  the   Veres,  formerly  Earls  of 
Oxford. 

8. of  the  Montagues,  formerly  Earls 

of  Salisbury. 

9. of  the  family  of  Scrope. 

10. of  the  JFitzalans,  formerly  Earls  of 

Arundel,  Surrey,  &c. 

11. of  the  family  of   Grey,   formerly 

Earls  of  Kent. 
12. of  the  family  of  Fitzwaltcr. 


THE  THIRD  WINDOW. 

The  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

13.  The  Arms  of  the  Stafford's,  formerly  Earls  of 

Stafford,  and  afterwards   Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

14.  of  Zouche,    Lords    of  Zouche    of 

Haryngworth. 

15. of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

1-6.  of  the  Nevilles,   Earls    or    West- 
moreland. 

17.  of  Pembridge,   of  Toug    Castle, 

Shropshire. 

18.  of  Chandos. 
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THE    FOURTH   WINDOW. 

Hie  Plume  of'  Feathers. 

19.  The  Anns  of  Randle  de  Meschines,  Earl  of 

Chester,  who  died  in  1 129. 
20. of  Ferrars,  formerly  Earls  of  Derby. 

21.  of  the  Bellomonts,  formerly  Earls 

of  Leicester. 

22. of  Randle   Blnndeville,   Earl   of 

Chester,  who  died  in  the  17th  year  of  King 
Henry  III. 

23. of  Roger  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, who  died  in  the 48th  year  of  Henrylll. 

24. of  Devereux,   formerly    Earls    of 

Essex. 


THE  FIFTH  WINDOW. 

The  Arms  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

25.  The  Arms  of  Roger  de  Clinton,  who  died 

Bishop  of  this  Cathedral,  April  16th,  1148. 

26.  Walter   de   Langton,   who    died 

Bishop  of  this  Cathedral,  1321. 

27. John  Burg  hill,  Bishop  of  Landaff, 

and  afterwards  of  this  See,  died  in  1414. 

28.  John  Halse,  Bishop  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, died  1490. 

29.  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  this  See, 

and  afterwards  of  Lincoln,  died  1513.  The 
first  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  in 
Wales,  and  founder  of  the  Men's  Hospital  in 
Lichfield. 
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30.  The  Arms  of  Geoffry  Blythe,  Bishop  of  this 
See,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  in 
Wales,  died  1530. 


THE  SIXTH  WINDOW. 

The  Arms  of  Saxony. 

31.  The  Arms  of  the  ancient  family  of Beauchamp, 
Earls  of  Warwick. 

32.  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick, 

usually  quartered  by  the  Beauchamps. 

33.  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hastings, 

Earls  of  Huntingdon. 

34. of  the   ancient  family    of  Clare, 

Earls  of  Gloucester. 

35. of  Talbot,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury. 

36. of  the  family  of  Troutbeck. 


THE  SEVENTH  WINDOW. 

The  Union  Cross. 

37.  The  Arms  of  the  family  of  Wells,  of  Hore- 
Cross,  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 

3S. of  Fitzherbert,  of  Norbury,  Derby- 
shire. 

39. of  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire. 

40. of  Aston,  of  Hore-Cross. 

41.  r of  Welles. 

42. of  Booth. 
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THE    EIGHTH   WINDOW. 

The  York  Rose. 

43.  The  Arms  of  the  Wastneys. 

44. of  Camville,  of  Clifton   Camville, 

in  the  County  of  Stafford. 

45. of  Arden,  Staffordshire. 

46.  of  Pipe,  of  Pipe,  Staffordshire. 

47. of  the  family  of  Stafford. 

48. -  of  Stanley. 
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